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/ OVERVIEW ' ^ ' ■ 
« : — 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration, l^rojeits Act introduced v 
four pew. programs intended to expand and improve the quality 
of youth employment and training activities. The desired 
improvements included greater involvement of community based 
groups, unions and the private -sector in delivery of Services, 
more structured and supervised work experience enriched by 
counseling, oc^cupational information and other support and 
increased coordination with the education system. * * 

t 

The employment an^trainihg system charged with the expansion 
and improvement of 'local youth services consists of more than 

^ 470 State and local units of government or prime sponsors which 
are granted funds through ten regional offices of the Department 
of Labor, within parameters established In regulatibns and 
policy guidances issued by the Office of" Youth Programs" in the 
Employment and Training Administration. The prime sponsors vary 
greatly in therr economic conditions, capacities, interests and 

^ perspectives. The regional offices of Jbhe Department also have 
decisionmaking latitude within the nationally established para- 
meters. This flexibility is intended td permit adaptation to 
varying local and regional conditions. The .performance of the 
employment and training system in achieving its mandate is thus 
the _ aggregation of varying developments in different areas 
facing different conditions, as well as the cum'mulative reflection 
of number of decisionmakers at all levels. 

Implementation in most prime sponsors did not occur until March 
of 1978, and planning, for. Fiscal 1979 followed quickly afterward 
This analysis concentrates on this tumultuous period, it finds 
that the programs were put in place achieving most objectives, 
that they, in -fact, had some spillover effects on other programs, 
but that the different elements took hold at different paces. 
For instance, prime sponsors sought to achieve greater cooperation 
with local education agencies and were svtcceSsful, but the needed 
information for substantial change on the education side filtered 
through its decentralized government structure at a slower rate 
Several conflicting trenas are in evidence. - O^he inertia of .standard 
^perating procedures was a constant drag on institutional change. 
Some elements, on the other' hand, took time to work out and could 
not occur until Fiscal 1979. "Stabilization permitted lessons to 
be learned and new approaches and improvements. On the other hand, 
once the funds were committed, some of the momentum for .change , 
ceased and new vested interest groups were created. Guidance from 
the Department of Labor on some substantial issues was fc)r limited^ 
or delayed, while subsequent interpretations of th6 regulations 
increased clarity but also tightened the net .of controL. These 
dynamic processes are critically important and occurred with 
different^ effects in different areas. 
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This set of case studies and the accompanying overview seek to 
r capture both the diversity of experience and to generalize ^bout 
the overall developments^ at the operating level • The Local Focus . 
on Youth' describes and analyses .the experiences of 37 prime 
sponsors in implementing the' Youth Employment and Training Programs 
and Youth Community Conservation and Imp^rovement Projects during 
5^scal 1978. ^ , V 

* The case studies which follow the overview analysis reflect the 

. variability of ex^rience across the Nation*.' In some localities, , 

YEDP,A provided' the impetus and re^ource^s^ ^or 

: a-f feet ing- all- CETA opefaTlblTs^ including' the Summer Youth Employment 

Program. In other areas, it was csimply business as usual with ^ 
nominal efforts to meet Federal guidelines. Regulation^, directives 
\^.and designs which ^had positive ^mf^acts in some settings had nega- 
'"^tive ones in others.. The ca&e-^,tudies clearly reflect the 
^ii4.f ficulty^'of generalization about programs, pil!me sponsors, and 
appropriate Federal policies. 

This volume is one of the products of the "knowledge development" 
effort implemented under the mandate of the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. The knowledge development 
effort consists of hundreds of separate research, evaluation, and^ 
demonstration activities which will, result in literally thousands of 
written products. The activities have been structured from the 
outset so that each is self-standing but also interrelated with a 
host of other activities. The framework is presented in A #(nowledge 
D evelopment Plar^ for the Youth Emp loyment ahd Demonstr ation Projects 
Act of 1977 , AJ<nowle^^ Develo pmen t P lan for the Yout h Initiatijves^ 
Fiscal 1979 , and Completing the Youth Agenda: * A Plan f or l<rfow ledge; 
D eve lQpment, Di ssem ination and Ap pi ix^a t i o n i n Fiscal 1980 . 

Information is available oi: will be coming available l^om the various 
knowledge -development activities to help resolve an almost limitless 
array of issues, but answers, to policy questions will usually require 
integration and synthesis from a number of separate products, which, 
in turn, ^ will depend gn knowledge and availability of these products. 
A major shortcoming of past research, evaluation and demonstration 
activity has been the .failure to organize and disseminate the^ pro- 
ducts a^dequately to assure the full exploitation of the findings. 
The ma^gnitude and structure of ' the youth knowledge development ^effort 
puts a premium on organization and dissemination 

As part ot its 'knowledge development mandate , therefore, the Office 
of Youth Programs of the Department of Labor will organize, publish 
and disseminate the written products of all major research, evalua- 
tion and demonstration activities supported directly by or mounted 
in conjunction with the knowledge development effort. Somd of the 
same products may< also be published and disseminated through other 
channels, l^ut they will^be included in, the structured series of 
Youth Knowledge Development Report s in order to facilitate access 
and integration. ]^ ' ' 
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^The Yo uth. Knowled g e Development RoportS; of which this is one, are. 
divided into twelve broad categorizes: 

1. Knowledge 'Development Framework ; The products in this 
category are concerned with the structure of knowledge development 
activities, the assessment methodologi.es which are employed, vali- ^ 
dation of measurement instruments, the translation of knowledge 
into policy, and the strategy for disseminating findings. f 

2. Rese arch on Youth Em ploymen t and Tlitiployability Develop - 
-meTitrr-^hH-proTiucts -in- -fchis^ea^egor-y- represent analyses, of .existing 

data, presentation of f ndings from new data sources, special 
studies on dimensions of youth labor market problems and policy^ 
analyses.. ' • \ . 

3 Program Evalu ations ; The products in this category include , 
impact, "process and" benefit-cost evaluations of youth programs in- 
clu*ding the Summer Youth Employment Program, Job Corps, the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps, Youth Employment and Training Programs, 
Youth Conununity Conservation and Improvement Proj^ects, and the 

Targeted Jobs Ta3<: Credit. . . • 

% ' 

4 Service and Par ticipant Mix. ; The evaluafc^ns and demonstra- 
tions s^HHiFiT^rTiTthis category concern the matching of different 
types of youth witt different service combinations^^ ?rhis involves 
experiments with l^lrk vs. work p.lus-j:ejnediation vs. straight reme- 

"diation as treatment options. It also includes attempts to mix 
disadvantaged and more affluent participants, ^ well as. youth with 
older workers. . ^ . 

*'5. Education and Train_in2 ^Approaches; The products in this 
category present "th^Tindings of structured experiments J:o test the 
■ impact and- effectiveness of various education and vocational training 
approaches including specif ic> education methodologies for the dis- 
advantaged, alternative, education appybaches and advanced career 
training. . , , " 

V 6. Pre-Emoloyment and Transition Serv ices; The products in ^| 
>ii±s ca tegory^ present ' thF^ndings of structvared experiments to 

test the impact and effectiveness of school-to-work transition ; 
• activitiesr-vocational exploration, job-search assistance and other 

efforts to better prepare -youth for labor, market success. 

7 Youth Work Experience ; The products in. this category 
addr4ss""the organization of work activities; their .output , pro- 
ductive roles for- youth and the impacts of various employment, 
approaches. , 




•8. ImpiemeaO-fc^^ This category includes crosscutting 

anklysei"5rtire"T^^Sti^l lessons concerning how-to-do-it . ^ 
•issues such as learning Wves , replicat:bon processes and P^O" 
arammatic "batting avefaLs" "iU addressed under this category, 
as S as the comparative advantages of alternati^ve delivery agents. 
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9. Design and Organ iz ational Al te rnative s; The products in 
this ca;tegory represent assessments of demonstrations^ of alternative 
program and delivery arrangements i^uch .as consolidation, year-round 
preparation for summer programming, the use of incentives and multi- 
year tracking of individuals. ^ 

/ 

10. Special Needs Groups ; The products in this category \ 
present findings bn the special-^roblems^ of "ahld' adap'ra'tio 

for -significant ' segments including minorities, young mothers, 
troubled youth, "Indochinese refugees and the handicapped. * 

11. Innova ti ve Approaches ; The products in this category 
present the findings of those activities designed to explore new 
approaches. The subjects covered include the Youth Incentive • — 
Entitlement Pilot Proje^s, private sector initiatives, the national 
youth service experiment, and energy initiatives in weatheriza- ^ 
tion, low-Head hydroelectric Jam restoration, windpower and -the like. 

12. ' Institutional Linkages ; The .products in this category ^ 
will include studies of institutional arrangements and linkages 
as well as assessments of demonstration activities to encourage 

such linkages with education, volunteer groups, drug abuse agencies ^ 
and handicapped youth serving institutions. 

In "each of these knowledge development categories, there will ^be 
a range of discrete demonstration, research and evaluation^ 
activities focused on different policy, program and analytical 
issue's. For instance, all experimental demonstration '^'projects *av^ 
both process and impact evaluations, frequeatly under1|aken by 
different evaluation agents. Findings will be published as they 
become available so that'^the're will usually be a series of reports 
as evidence accumulates. To prganize these products, each publication 
is classified in one of the twelve broad knowledge development^ 
categories, described in terips of the /more specific issue, activity 
or cluster of activities to 'which it is addressed, with an identifier 
of the product and what it represents relative to other products in 
the demonstration. Hence, the multiple * products under a knowledge 
'development activity are closely interrelated and the activities 
in each broad cluster have' significant interconnections. 



This report by the National Cotmdil on Employment Policy is t)iex 
third in a series of four reports which include: Initial Youth ^ 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) Experience a't \ 
the Local Levels the Unfolding Youth -Initiatives ^ and Youth and 
the Local Employment Agenda ,^ While the fourth report summarizes 
much of the information in the .f|rst^three volumes, the complete 
'set of studies provides a fuller picture of the .process o*f 
implementation and then stabilization ^^^^::Jiese new prime sponsor 
programs. Other reports in the " prog r^^ev^luat ions" category 
provide further perspective on the effectiveness of prime sponsors 
in implementing these programs. Basic data are provided in the 
repprt from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, 
Characteristics of Enrollees Under Age' 22 Who Entered CETA Programs 
During Fiscal Year 1978 > Office of Youth Programs assessments of 
the YETP. and *YCCIP experience are .provided in Youth Initiatives 
and A Foundation for the 1980 's , ► . . • 

' ^ [ 



ROBERT TAGGART 
* Administrator 
Office of Youth Programs 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




^ ' The YEDPA programs that CETA prime sponsors conducted in fiscal 

1978 were abbreViated, not really getting underway dntil the end of the 
second quarter; Because of that and other one-tin)e conditions<^the first 
year experience is inconclusive. Planning efforts were pressured by a rushed 
implementation schedule and confusion over funding levels. Operations ^ 
frequently lagged because of the challenge of findiTtg new program delivery 
agents, working out cooperative agreements with local schppls, and identifying 
and developing work experience sites. Because experience in fiscal 1978 was 
short and .probably atypical, it cannot be used reliably as a bas^is for much 
change in policy.-, YEDPA needs more time before national policymakers should 
attempt to chan^ge basic polici'e?. However, some administrative tinkering 
does seem justified. ' ' , ^ • 

(1) 'CETA-LEA Agreements . ^One of th? central goals of YEDPA is to 
encourage cooperation between CETA prime sponsors and local education agencies 
(LEAs). It is. hoped that closer prime ;spotisor-LEA relationships will liarrow 
the gu>f between employment and training activities and education activities, 
enhance the Education and% employabil ity prospects for school leavers, and 
enrich the in-schoo1 experience for youth who m.ight otherwise drop out. • 

i In the first year, joint agreements between CETA prime slE)onsors and 
scKopls were negotiated. Most prpgrams under the agreements were IfDplemented, 
but because of late starts, ran only briefly. The prevailing pattern is to - 
pntinue the progr'^s through a full academic year before making major changes. 

The Department 'of L-abor ought to resist the temptation to push 
CETA-LEA cooperation any faster and continue to refrain from putting pressure 
on prime sponsors. A full academic, year of experience seems reasonable and 
^ necessary before LEAs will willingly accept. much change. 

Procedural incompatibilities between prime sponsors and local schools 
such ^s different plann^g.and budget cycles, and' CETA funding uncertainty 
appear only*to hinder CETA-LEA cooperation; they do not prohibit it. The 
serious conflicts arise because of LEA resistance to -awarding'academic credit 
for YEDPA activities and targeting YEDPA services within, schools. 

YEDPA programs have succeeded in putting on the local school agenda ^ 
the question of awarding academic credit for- work experience aYid career 
exploration activities. "But the task of determining what experience should 
be awarded academic credit falls primarily on the schools. It is not realistic 
. to expect local sponsors to be much more than catalysts in coaxing schools in 
the appropriate direction. The Department of Labor should^take steps to assure 
that encouragements technical assistance and program models for awarding 
academic creoit are- filtered down to local schools from the, education side ^ 
of the federal establishmenfli - ^ * y 
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While the current regulations governing activities linder LEA 
agreements do no£ prohibit schools from enrolling "non-eligible" youth in ' , 
activities ot+ier than work experience, the Department of Labor' discourages 
it. But, targeting by income, a central element in the youth programs, is 
not widely accepted by school administrators. They pbject to it o,n [Political 
grounds, beca\jse keeping students "out of activities merely on the^basis of 
fam' i J 3^ income is not popular amon^ the students 'who were kept out and may 
stigmatize the youth who^participate. Administrators object on substantive 
grounds because they do ciot see family income as a valid indicator of need 
for employabil ity development services. * y 

The CETA reulations going into effect April 1, 197S, of course, / 
prohibit youths not meeting the income eligibility criteria from participating 
in 'work experience an(J some related employability development activities. 
But they explicitly permit those youths to receive , counsel ing, ^occupational 
information, and placement^ services. Since targeting provis1ons_genera1ly 
present one more source of -tension in prime sponsor-LEA relations, the' 
Department of Labor should' encourage prime sponsors to permit LEAs t~take 
advantage of the relaxed guidelines where such a strategy wil 1 facilitate 
prime sponsor-LEA cooperation. 

(2) YEDPA Clients . In order to get the biggest bang^ for the buck, 
YEDPA services should be going to those most in need. Overall enrollment data • 
indicates that Is indeed the case. But,. there is not nfuch evidence that . 
sponsors are establishing special out-reach procedures to enroll certain target 
groups th^V select, such as handicapped or juvenile offenders. There is also 
not much evidence that, having established target groups for special attention, h 
sponsors adapt services to meet tjie special needs of those groups. ^The 
Department of Labor should go further in asking sponsors to (1) explain the ' 

^ ste as they will take to assure that persons within target groups ar^ enrolled, 
ft andiT2) explain the procedural or programmatic adapta1»ions' made to assure that 
clients in the target groups receive the -s|rvices they need. 

t-As intended, YETP, enrol Iments are predcjfifi-na'ntly in'-school youth, 
while YCCIP enrollments are- predominantly out-of-school youth. However, due 
, to the heavy emphasis fn YCCIP projects on activities producing tangible 
* outputs, , they are dominated by traditionally-male Occupations — construction, 
maintenance,' -and landscaping. This pattern has resulted in ^under-enrollment of 
females, even despite the extra efforts of a few sponsors to place young women 
in the. traditionally-male occupations. Short of changing .legislatiQft to ^ \ 
de-enu)hasige the production o> tangible outputs Jn YCCIP, the Department of 
Labor should identify and support local outreach/intake model^ that have been 
successful in increasing female enrollments in non-traditional occupations^ 
^ and urge other sponsors to adopt similar procedures. 

(3) YEDPA and the Summer Youth Programs . In order to improve the 
traditi'onal summer youth [Jrogram, the Department of Labor encouraged prime ' 
sponsors to link 4t with YCCIP and YETP -activities. With few excepti(*is, 
rlocal sponsSrs did just that. The result was thbt the summer program,^ whi ah 
previously had been almost exclusively work experience of uncertain value, 
included career exploration and other labor market services. There are 
'signs, hqwever, that except for the jobs^held by youths employed year-round. 
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the 1978 summer jobs themselves were 'similar in quality to those in previous 
years* It also appears that the enriched programs are not as appealing as 
straight work experience to youths who just want a summer job. Since it 
appears that work experience is an essential ingredient for the summer youth 
program^ but enriched services are not, the Department of Labor should put 
an emphasis first on assuring the quality of summer jobs, and then on developing 
auxiliary servicesL. But if SPEDY continues to serve a predominately in-school 
^ population > the Department of Labor should encourage sponsors to provide 
auxiliary services as much as possible during the schot)l year. - . 

(4) Accountability . Prime Sponsors al^e held accountable to both 
federal and local. officials, on matters of compliance to regulations and the 
law. But there is Tittle" accountability f>or the effe'its of programs on the 
'employability of clients. Becausje ,such effects ^re dfff'icult to assess, ' 

• because there *a re -few rewards for eva'lu at ing them,*ariii because such evaluation 
costs in time and resDurc'es^, there, is little incentivb* for sponsors to shoulder 

vthe ;burden for that kind of accountability.^ Despite this atmosphere which, it 

might be expected^ would disdourage prime sponsor innovation and experimentation, 

many are attempting new. strategies and documenting the/TN^su^ts. But the / 

increasing 'public attention',on fraud, and abuse in CETA may' squeeze out those ' ' 

attempts. • • ' ^ • - , ^ 

t 

If the Department of Labor wants to ^encourage more innovation and 
experimentation .and a willingness on the part of sponsors to assure responsibility 
for program results, it should consider a system of incentives for such activities^ 
to make, them worthwhile. ^ • " . 

(5) Spending in 1978 . During' fi seal 1978^prim^sponsors struggled to 

^ get YEDPA off to a (late) starts and'^during the suimer tried to pace the spending 
so that they could carry 27 p.ercent ^^"^their 1978 allocations into 1979. They 
succeeded with only minor disruptions?' There was little that the^ Department 
of labor could do to either foresee or control the events that dictated a . • 
sizeable carry-in. However, the spending message^s were not transmitted uniform Ty 
nor clearly to the local sponsor. This oeused unnecessary confusion. The 
Department of Labor ought to review the procedures for transmitting information 
to local sponsors and make the necessary changes so that sponsors can be 
assured of receiving timely and accurate notice of policy changes. 

(6) Planned and Actual Performance . Although the available data do 
not permit precise analysis of planned and actual performance, some overall 
patterns can be'inferred from them, Per-enrollee costs for YCCIP work 
experience ran below expected levels because turnover was higher than anticipated. 
Many of the YCCIP "terminus," in fact, wentonto Titje I or SPEDY^ but a large 
proportion left YCCIP becaiise supportive services were lacJ<ing, or to* take 
higher paying jobs elsewhere. Discrepancies between planned and actlial per- 
enrollee costs'for YETP usually- reflect little more than mfl^estimation in the ^' 
planning stages. Faulty cost estimates were a more frequent source of error / 
than faulty enrollment estimates. This was presumably due to the number of }^ 
unknown cost variables involved in establishing the n^w program. 
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(7) Planning for 1979 . The planning phase, so important to the 
development of new programs, was less rushed during the 1979 cycle than inthd 
previous year, but was still unsettled by uncertainty over CEIA reauthorization 
and funding levels. Some sponsors made changes in procedures, institutional 
relationships, and basic policies, but many have taken a wait-and-see 

' attitude, wanting more experience before striking off in new directions. It 
seems that sponsors are quite willing to make further changes in their yQuth 
policies and programming. What is not so clear is whether most^of 'the local 
change induced by YEDPA has already occurred. 

\ • • 

(8) The Local Agenda . Local administrators share many of the concerns 
of YEDPA administrators in Washington. But they .have other problems -that YEDPA 
h^s aggravated to some degree, but which are intrinsic to the entire CETA 
system of decentralized-decategorized^ manpower program delivery. Two of them 
are sta^ff turnover and lirime sponsor relations with the regional offices of 
^the Department of Labor. .This evaluation-- like others, — .has found some 

CETA staffs to be plaqued by low morale and high turnover, apparently caused 
by political vulnerability, having to serve two masters — ^one local and the^ 
other federal— and having inadequate time for program planning and dev.elopment. 

Sponsors are also experiencing frustration with regional* offices. ^ 
Some of it springs from the natural tension between federal and local* authority 
in a d6centralized-decategori?ed approach to CETA. But more can be traced to ^ 
a lack of role definition for the regional network and an inatriiity of it to, 
•execute in concert with the national office program offices. " - ^ 

The case studies provide insufficient basis for definitive 
recortmendations; they merely identify some* of the sponsor problems ^that are not- 
so evident (nor important) from the federal perspective. The-flepartment of 
Labor, however, should examine these problem areas in some detail to determine 
what their, effects are and what measures can be taken to get around the 
problems. 
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YEDPA PROGRAM EXPERIENCE IN FISCAL YEAR 1978 

Six areas in the record of accomplishment for fiscal 1978 stand out 
*for special attention: linkages between prime sponsors and local schools, thre 
client population, interaction between the summer job program ^nd YEDPA, 
local accountability, spending patterns, and discrepancies between planned^ 
^and actual perfonnance. 

The Ev^olvin^ -Roles of Local Education Agencies in 
^ . ' Local Manpower Programs for Youth 

One of the more ambitious 'aspects of YEDPA is the heavy emphasis on 
bringing together prime sponsor youth programs and local school systems. There 
is an assumed. 'complementarity tetween the CETA and education systems with 
respect to the populations they serve and the services they provijle. The hope 
is that mechanisms, such as the provision setting aside 22 percent of each 
sponsor's YETP allocation to be administered under the t^rms of a joint CETA- 
LEA agreement, will force the^..iwe-establishments to act more in concert ta 
leverage local resources into a comprehensive base of employment and training • 
services for youth. ' - 

The Council's first report on YEDPA implementatfon told a story about 
optimistic prime sponsor plans for.CETA-LEA agreements. They reflected more 
aspirations of the sponsors than of local education authorities, and certainly 
more than \^s realistic. The* second report documented problems encountered 
implementing the first hasty plans: a breakneck implementation pace that left 
little time for considerations about quality; incompatibility between prime 
sponsor and LEA calendar years; disagreements over whether academic credit was 
appropriate for employment services or work experience. There were positive 
results to report, but expectations in* the first LEA cycle ending in June 
outran what was feasible. 

Expectations for the^tart of the second academic ye^r may have been 
lowered, but, at the margin, sponsors artd LEAs seem to be moving in the direction 
of more progress. More significantly, much of the dust has cleared and it is 
easier to make some judgments about the relative importance of factors 
influencing joint CETA-LEA undertakings. 

. ' Except for attempts to fine-tune first year efforts, few substantive 
changes were made in LEA prograniming for the 1978-79 school year. But, the 
steady state does not necessarily indicate apathy or an inability to change; 
rather, "the prevailing opinion for LEAs and sponsors alike, is that the first 
year providea an inadequate test and the first year's experiences were not 
representative of what could happen. In mpst sponsorships, the LEA share of 
YETP funds, which frequently exceeds the 22 percent minimum by a large margin, 
remains the same* 
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There are, however, sorhe isolated cases in which cKanges.have been 
made and can be attributed to sponsors and LEAs rethinking the premises on which 
'the agreements are based. In Sonoma, where the, LEA agreement for the 1978-79 
school year was made .much more specific than for the previous year, LEA staff 
resent CETA "non-professionals" telling them what services to prSvide to whom. 
The schools there also see the LEA agreements and CETA as a channel 
through which county and city governments can exert influence on * independents 
school districts." (John Wgilsh, J^age J-27). The Oregon Balance of State ' 
prime sponsor will be increasing the proportion of YETP funds going to the . . 
schools. But prospects for dramatic change there are j\ot promising because of 
uncertainty over school budgets. ^ 

Award of Acad^ic Credit 

The award of academic credit for career development^classes and job 
competencies is the most visible and controversial product of CETA-LEA . 
cooperation. It is a device that requires a- high degree of cooperation between 
sponsors and LEAs, and it is seen as being important as an extra incentive to 
keep youth in an education setting or to at least keep them in contact with 
the education establishment through alternative approaches. ' It is also a 
mechanism encouraging more active participation by schools in helping youths 
think aboujt the world of work and draw some kind of connection between their 
early v«)rk experiences and later careers. . ' 

Though this topic will be treated in more detail in the final report 
of this evaluation, it merits attention here because it is still the most 
debated issue among sponsors and LEAs and the .issues surrounding, the award 
of academic credit for CETA activities are far fron\ settled. 

In some cases, 'sponsors had ambitious first year plans for awarding 
academic credit to YEDPA participants, -but were stymied by LEAs citing the 
need to go through c1earancQ*procedures. States set the basic rules on the 
award of academic credit, but usually leave most of the discretion with local 
authorities. Delays in the first year were encountered when LEAs were slow to 
award credit because they were uncertain about' their authority or because they 
were biased against awarding academic credit and preferred not to without a 
specific state mandate. The state department of education in Ohio is a case 
where precise guidelines on academic credit are lacking and local authority is 
uncertain. In Clark County, the LEA involved in YETP chose to Jread cautiously. 
When it became clear that the state would' not provide explicit guidance,. LEA 
personnel — who had_been in favor of awarding credit ~ started the approva-1 
process in time for the second year. In Greene County, however, where LEA 
officials were reluctant from the beginning to award academic credit,, the 
schools persisted in their decisions for the second year. 

In contrast. North Carolina provided early encouragement from the 
state level with even the governor getting involved in a campaign to support 
the the award of academic credit. In Charlotte, local CETA and LEA administrators 
have developed a good working relationship and made arrangements for awarding 
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' academic credit. But in Durham-Orange, local feelings among LEA staff run 
* strongly against the award of academic credit as well as most of the ideas 
behind CETA-L^A agreements^ On the sponsor side, staff think the school 
principals and guidance counselors "... resent what they perceive as an 
i)verload on their staff caused by CETA people ^coming for, help!'" (R. C. Smith, 
Page H'-13)- But the resentment that sponsor staff perceived may have sprung' 
frorti some of the CETA-LEA "joint" activities which were established with 
little -regard for school policies^ For examplje, as part of the Rummer .program, 
the sponsor paid 25 high school seniors while they were making up for school 
work they missed .during the previous year. School officials saw 'the program 
as providing an unfair subsidy for students to do work that others had to do • 
as part of their normal school requirements. But there ar^ more basic 
prejudices among schools in North Carolina that even more tactful sponsors 
are having difficulty with, state level encouragement notwithstanding. Therp 
is fierce resistance to any measures such as academic credit that would 
establish alternative modes of education for drop-outs. School administrators 
resent CETA for "rescuing" drOp-outs and the objective of getting them back 
into s\:hool is abhorent. One principal complained that "..♦ th^ very ones 
• that had T^een kicked out used CETA as a way to cjet back in 0\e system.!' 

(R. C- Smith, Page H-14). As a consequence of the ill-feeling chat some^LEAs 
in North Carolina have towards CETA and their basic disagreement with YEDPA. 
objectives, they are making no attempts to award credit, state leadership 
notwithstanding. 

' « * 

The introduction of competency examinations in Norl* Carolina and 
California has been cited as another point of resistance to the award of 
.academic credit. With seniors having to demonstrate competency in verbal 
atidm'ath skills, educators are becoming more reluctant to award academic 
credit for activities not aimed to improve those skills. Some Lansing area 
schools use a similar line of argument and do not award academic credit 
because administrators f^el that awarding academic credit for work experience 
or career exploration services would be at the expense of academic requirements. 

T^erhaps the most fundamental objection" by LEAs to academic credit 
provisions revQlves around a turf issue: who certifies classroom or work 
experience for academic credit? Local educators resent prime sponsor 
personnel having any authority in this area; but prime sponsor administrators 
see local schools frequently as being reluctant .to incorporate employment and 
training activities into. curriculum without outside (CETA) pressure. The 
tension has been resolved where LEAs have worked out with prime sponsors a 
' divfsion of labor in which LEAs certify training and work e)(perience and share 
with prime sponsor personnel, monitoring responsibility.. 

Other Issues Affecting CETA-LEA Relations 



The academic credit issue is important but not decisive in determining 
how .sponsors and LEAs fare in their joint ventures* Some *other factors are 
influential. Outside the area of academic credit, the targeting provisions of 
YEDPA raise the most red flags^- It is an area, not cited v^ry much in earlier 
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reports, that poses real threats to CETA-LEA cooperation. The -emphasis on 
serving drop-outs is not always popuftar^with LE^s, but targeting, by income is 
resented even more. A report on a LEA program in the Connecti,cut Balance of 
State sponsor was emphatic on this point: eligibility requirements based 

on family income should be eliminated or raised substantially in order that 
all youth who could benefit from the-program be served." (Peter Barth, 
Page A-23). The reasons for the unpopularity of the income cut-off are 
predi eta bile. Economic need is not seen as a valid or reliable indicator of 
employability development need, The schools, rarely having to take incorite 
income criteria into account for other activities (and resenting it when they 
do), are unhappy with, the YETP provisions. For the LEAs responsible .for 
certifying eligibility in their prpgranjs, the task of securing the appropriate 
evidence is an onerous one^. 

The CETA-LEA conflict caused by targeting provisions is more stubborn 
and irreconcilable than the academic credit conflict. It is symptomatic of* 
the divergent goals that local sponsors jand local schools serve. Aside 
from the fundamental goal conflicts which make basic institutional change 
difficult, neither LEAs nor prime sponsors have much maneuvering room for 
working out an accomodation. LEAs are not in pcflitically defensible positions 
if they shift large amounts of resources to serving only economically 
disadvantaged youth. Likewise, prime sponsors are not in a legally (nor 
in many cases, politically) 'defensible position to serye non-economical ly 
disadvantaged youth. 

Previous reports documented the difficulties in the first/year that 
were encountered because of late starts and the incompatibility of the CETA 
funding year and the school year. Although many ofthem were one-time start- 
up problems., and the incompatibilities can be overcome even if they cannot 
be eliminated, they are a source of ter^sion. In DeKalb County, an LEA 
administrator was very irate over uncertainties about the amount of money and , 
when it would be available. In Lane County, thqugh the LEAs are receptive 
to the goals of YEDPA and working with the prime sponsor, they iiad only 
three weeks to develop their-vl979 plan and so could not make major changes. 

YEDT^A guidelines, appropriately, do not go very far in specifying . 
how sponsors should develop LEA agreejnents or who in the schools they should, 
work with. But in a hierarchy as stratified as the public school system, the 
matter of who in the schools works with sponsor staff, and how they feel 
about YEDPA may also be determinants of program success* 

Returning to North Carolina once again as an example, state level 
leadership has had little effect on how popular local programs have been or 
on whether academic credit was awarded. But in earlier reports, it was found 
that despite the low opinion that one principal had of YETP, a vocational 
educator with direct respons^ibil ity for the program in that principal's 
schopl was very enthusiastic and supportive. There are other instances of 
.divergencies among the state, county /di strict r>and school levels that support 
an image of poor communioation a/id interrupted authority and guidance with 
respect to school polities on CETA-LEA ventures. 
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Within individbwl schools, activities under LEA agreements are , 
usually located in the vocational education area. The programs based on 
vocational education are important for shifting enrollments more towards 
underachievers who, in the past, have not been served well in that area. 
But to the extent that schools have 'had prior experience with CETA prime 
sponsors, much of it has been through secondary vocational education and post- 
secondary vocational/technical schools. 

« 

The activities that offer the potential for the greatest departure 
from past joint CETA-LEA activities, are those run through the non-vocational^ 
education components of LEAs. They are bringing a different group of LEA \ 
staff into contact with CETA- >In some LEAs, like one in Westport, Connecticutl 
which works with the Balance of State sponsorship, the school work study ^ \ 
counselor and headmaster provide access, to the schools. But usually counseling 
staff is avoided because they are considered to be already overworked. Instead!, 
tf^e emphasis has been. on the career education area, where there is popular \ 
interest in linking education and employabil ity development. Some of the \ 
activities developed under the LEA agreements are adapted to career education 1 
material and vice versa. The danger here is that the career education-YEDPA 1 
activities will coopt the energies that might better be used to channel \ 
underachievers or potential drop-outs who are YEDPA clients into more 
appropriate educational activities such as remedial education. It is not 
at all clear that YEDPA is having an effect on changing the way schools do 
part of their traditional work in contrast to adding on some new roles. 

^ ' . YEDPA Clients in 1978 . 

I YEDPA i-s most important for its focus, on youth. But local sponsors 
have a large degree of discretion in choosing which youth to serve: economically 
disadvantaged or non-disadvantaged; in-sch'ool or out-of-school ; handicapped 
or non-handicapped, and so forth. Because of the range^of options, the 
Department^ of Labor stressed, certain priorities in the hope that sponsors 
would divert YEDPA, resources to those most in need: economically disadvantaged 
youth and drop-outs for YCCIP and in-school for YETP. Prime sponsors 
adopted the national priorities for tlieir own rhetoric and developed targeting 
strategies. The results, however, were not the same for all sponsors. 

t • • ^ 

• Comparing Enrollments in YCCIP and YETP 

* - V 

As YEDPA was being implemented,- there was concern amdng national 
policymakers fdr whether all the ef f oi^s ^of present YCCIP and YETP as discrete 
approaches would actually result in programs that could be differentiated at 
the local level. One way of determining whether the programs are perceived 
as serving different purpo.ses is to see whether they served different 
clienteles. In fact, a breakdown of client characteristics for YCCIP and ^ 
YETP enrollments shows- signtficanjt and systematic differences between the 
two program populations. In YCCIP nearly three out of every four enrol lees 
were, male, compared to roughly one out of two for YETP. Sponsors enrolled a 
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slightly larger proportion of non-white youth in YCCIP. Four-fifths of the 
YCCIP enrol lees were out of school compared to two-fifths of the YETP enrol lees* 

The disaggregated figures tell a more complete story, however, about 
the specific program characteristics that differentiate YCCIP and YETP. They 
also offer insights into prime sponsor targeting policy and the Interaction 
of targeting choices and program activity choices. 

YCCIP was ^intended"" by national policymakers to 'Bfe a work experience 
program, short on frills, but long on well -supervised jobs with tangit^le outputs 
Nominally targeted for 16-19 year old jobless youth, it was envisioned that 
YCCIP would serve mostly out-of-scljool youth — drop-outs and graduates. In 
fact, while the aggregate enrollment data bear out the emphasVs on out-of- 
school youth, in-schoolers^outnumbered out-of ^choolers in nearly a quarter 
of the sponsors studied, and students comprise^t least a third of the -YCCIP 
enrollments for most prime sponsors. Many of the sponsors' programs with 
high in-schooT enrollments in YCCIP are i^un by local schools. The patterns 
there reflect' a mixture of deliberate policy to serve an in-school population, 
and to a lesser extent, an incidental fact that schools are serving those 
clients they know best and are able to recruit best. El Paso ,and Clark County 
both decided to focus YCCIP on in-school youth, and involved LEAs as pro-am 
agents for YCCIP. Detroit and Kalamazoo also relied on LEAs as YCCIP agents 
ajfid enrolled precominantly in-school youth. But, not all the sponsors w3th 
preSorfiinantly student enrollment in YCCIP had schools conduct YCCIP activities. 
Albuquerque, Coastal Bend, Sonoma^ Oakland, Marin and Lane all relied on 
CBOs or public park/land management agencies. However, nearly all of these, 
as well as the school -run YCCIP projects, augmented the worf; components with ^ 
training, extended orientation, or career exploration components. 

Services beyor.d straight work experience were not confined to programs 
serving students. Sponsors enriched YCCIP even in areas where out-of-school / 
youth was the predominant target. There, however, junior colleges andi 
community colleges *were frequently involved, especially where academic credit 
, was awa^rded. ^ ^ 

^ Unfortunately, because of certain design characteristics of YCCIP, 

prime sponsor enj;ollments are heavily male. The concentration* on drop-outs is 
identified popularrly as one contributing factor. It is asserted that because 
a lower proportion of young females than males drop ^t of high school for the 
purpose of going to work, the population of 16-19 year old* drop-outs interested 
•in work is mostly male. In fact, there appears to be very li.ttle relationship 
between the proportion of drop-outS' and proportion of females in YCCIP 
enrollments. What appears to be more important is_th^e emphasis on de^otTPig " 
YCCIP iphs to producing tangible outputs. This policy skews the job 
distribution in favor. of construction, maintenance, and other traditionally 
male occupations (See Figure A). Despite the efforts of prime sppnsors to 
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place females in those occupations j'^on^^;^ 29 percent of the YCCIP enrollments 
, of sponsors in this evaluation (25 percent nationally) were females. The 
exceptions, areas^ where YCCIP had a large proportion of females, help prove 
the point. ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

To the extent that YCCIP activities were not in areas tb^t invoWd 
male-dominated -occupations, they enrolled more femaTei", Warin, KalamazoQ, M(nd 
Northeast .Georg)iL^_Jthe only prime sponsors whose YCCIP enrollments- were 
predominantly female,^ aTl had YCCIP activities that 'did not entail much 
building rehabilitation, winterization, or construction/maintenance. Instead, 
they were more service oriented. The two largest projects^ Marin were 
pregnancy prevention , and servi^j^^outreaGh. Northeast Georgia's YCCIP project 
had a carDentry compOjieht ariSaTar^er day .care component. There were no 
females wi the carpentry project, and only one male. in the day c^re project. . 
Kalamazoo's YlfciP never got up to full strength beeaOse the main project there 
was cancel leo. But the balance" of the program, which was more than three-, 
quarters fpmale, was concentrated in the social service area, 

'Even the male/female distributions for sponsprs with-high proportions 
of males overstate the success that sponsors had enrolling females in non- 
traditional jobs. This is because many of the sponsors that enrolled at least 
a few females, sppnsored YCCIP projects that included service activity featuring 
work assignments that were not male dominated occupations. Eastern Middlesex, 
^for example, supported an Alcohol Awareness YCCIP project. Boston sponsored 
one in which youth w^re assisting elderly persons in ^tbeiV homes. Other 
sponsors, sponsoring a multitude of small projects with their YCCIP funds, 
had similar social service components. 
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It does not appear- that sponsors were following a policy of keeping 
females out of traditionally male occupations: Some of them went to great 
lengths attempting to enroll females, counseling, persuading, and stretching 
eligibility requirements to the limit. But the efforts were not particularly 
successful- -because the YCCIP model does not adequately recognize the needs of 
all segments of' its target population., As orie evaluator said: "Prime sponsors 
were unable to gear YCCH? projects to the needs of specific youth ... /they/ ... 
were designed and funded first ; the seiirch for youth^to fjll the resulting slots 
occurred second." (John Walsh,^ Page J-28) . ... 

^ Income characteristics is another point of comparison between YCCIP 
and YETP enrollments. They are noteworthy because the eligibility criteria for 
•the two programs varied. YETP enrollees must be from families whose incomes 
are 85 percent of the BLS lower livirig standard or less, but YCCIP Was more 
relaxed. While sponsors ^re -encouraged to target it for econom.ica11y 
disadvantaged youth (from families with, income 70 percent of the BLS lower 
liv4ng standard or Jess), they are in fact free to enroll dlients without 
regard to family income. 

Despite the relaxed standardsofor YCCIP, sponsors tended to enroll 
economically disadvantaged in both. Eighty-three, percent. of the enrollments 
in YCCIP in the sponsor areas studied were economically disadvantaged compared 
to 89. percent for YETP. Nationally, 84 percent of 1>he YCCIP enrollees were 
-economically disadvantaged; ironicaVly, this was 2 ^points ttigher than for. 

YETP. ^ ^ / ' 

r 

.In the first two reports of this .««aiuati on J February 1978 and 
August 1973), assessments investigating prime sponsor plans and early operations 
fqund that local administrators were indeed targeting YCCIP far econo;mcally 
dfladvantaged youth. They were enrolling relatively few non-disadvaYitaged 
youth because there was a local policy of serving those most in need and • 
because to do otherwise would have been poiiticalir dangerous. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see sponsors enrolling approx.imately equal proportions 
of economically disadvantaged youths -in both YCCIP and YETP. In only one case 
did a sponsor enroll appreciably more in YCCIP, and that Was Albu^guerque. The 
presence of an entitlement program there contributed to the relative over- 
enrollment since the entitlement activities ^nroTled a large portion of likely 
YETP candidates who were economically disadvantaged. The only other re^l 
aberration was DeKalb which reported' eTiroUing no economically disadvantaged 
youth in YCCIP and 67 percent in YETP. . But the YCCIf program there was small . 
(It enrolled seven youth and cost $4,400) ahd a I9W pn-oeity for the LEA 
running it. ' ' . ' . 

On the \vhole, there were relatively few prime sponsor operations 
Where fewer than 80 percent of the YETP or YCpIP enrollments were economically 
disadvantaged. ■ - 
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Table 1 



Sponsors with programs in which less than ho percent of^the clients^ 
were from economically disadvantaged families ^ 



Prime Sponsor 



YETP 



YCCIP 



Albuquerque 
Atlanta 




59% 



71% 



Coastal Bend 
Connecticut BOS 
Cook County 
DeKalb County' 
Kalamazoo County 




^ 67%^ 



50% 
£6% 
78% 



59% 
5'5^ 
56% 



> ^ Marin County 
Rockford 



^^^orrected February 26, 1979 



Some of the explanations for the "Ipw" .enrollments of economically disadvantaged 
youth parallel £hcfe explaining large differences between YCCIP and YETP 
enrollments of economically disadvantaged youth, but som^other factors seem 
important, as well. Albuquerque, Marin,, and Connecticut Ba-Ve(nce of State all 
encountered difficulty irt* finding eccmomically disadvantaged youth. In 
Albuquerque the entitlement project was cohttfcted in an area containing a large 
proportion of the minority population in the prime. sponsorship. Marin County 
is a wealthy bedroom community with one of^the highest per family incomes in 
the "country; economically disadvantaged yout* are few and far between. The 
CoTinecticut BOS YCCIP 'activities were cbnducted tn rural areas of the state 
which do not contain the pockets of extreme ^verty found in centei^ cities. 
In Cook County ^municipalities sponsoring YCCIP work experience positions wer'e 
congentnatepi In relatively well-off »areas, because poorer municipalities were 
less able to sponsor YCCIP activities. This reduced participation of 
economically disadvantaged youth because some of^tlie municipalities with 
YCCIP slots h^d residency requirements, and^transporation to the ones without 
residency requirements frequently was problemmatlcal . Rockford draws from^ 
an area which Is not as ecbnomi'Cally hard-pressed as some other sponsorships 
and does not have thte concentration of economically disadvantaged youfh that 
others, have. Although both DeKalb and Atlanta coula have served more 
economically disadvantaged youth, they dt^se not to, setting low targets that 
they actually met or exceeded. ' ' - > 

The relative proportion of non-white enrollments in YCCIP and^YETP, 
'is another point for comparing the two programs. The 'data reported the 
case studies are hot sufficiently complete to support definite conclusions. 
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but the aggregate data indicate fewer non-whites in YCCIP.* Disaggregating 
the numbers, however, explains much of the differentt&l . In the cases of 
extreme differences* — more than 15 percentage points — there are usually 
some obvious explanations (Ironically, in four of seven extreme cases, the 
proportion of non-white youth ts greater in YQCIP than in YETP). 

, Clark County's YETP activities were run in the city of Springfield 
where the low income pppulation is predominantly black; the YCCIP project was 
handled b/ the LEA in the rural area of the county surrounding Springfield 
where the population vs virtually all whit^ (a CBO in the city of Springfield 
was selected to run the YCCIP project for 1979). DeKalb's figures ought not . 
be t^en seriously since YCCIP was so small*. There lis some distortion in the 
Oakland figures because youth counted as white incluoe Hispanic youth. Rut 
there, as in Waterbury, the presence of the schools in YETP* and their absence 
^i"n YCCIP, may be having efforts (although opposite^for the two) on enrollment 
'differentials, 't'ortlajid* s YCCIP enrollment is concentrated Nn a largely 
minortty denter 'city* area, and 77^ percent of the- enrollment consists of 
school leavers. Minority enrollment is 16 points higher there than in. YETP 
where the activities are aimed , more for in-school youth ^nd cover a much wider 
^eograp^cal area. Rockford^s YCCIP bimiarly concentrates on drop-outs in an 
area that is disproportionately nonwhite. ' - » ^ 

,> - ^ . ' . . , 

The differenoes in enrollment patterns for the other sponsors .do not 
appear to follow^any systematic pattern.' Local administrators, howeveV, have' 
cited two pressures that could influence minority enrollment? for'YETP and 
'YCCIP where the programs are targeted for different areas or provide different 
services. ^ 

^ On-e; pressure is to keep YEQPA.from being seen as afNextensicin of 
public assistance and social ser^rrcel)irog''3"is. This was a concern cited 
among sponsors Nortif Carol ina and'Georgia, two areas where poverty is most 
acute among blacks and where the welfare system is seen as serving a , 
predominantly black population. Northeast Georgia planners have hoped to 
appeal to white economically disadvantaged youth as well as black youth. In 
Charlo^teT-vendors who Had been accustomed to serving black youth in other 
CETA programs «ere -instructed on how to recruit white youth as well. In both 
these areas, nontwhita enrollments have been In excess of '75 percent (and their 
proportion in the eligible population), so the emphasis on getting a better 
racial mix makes sense. "Sponsors in Oregon and Washington expressed a 
different kind of concern as CETA — through YCCIP and Y£TP — expands its 
institutional base and provides for more than work experience and income. 
It is related to the concern of LEA officials who are reluctant to .target ^ 
by income. They believe that as youth services emphasize much more than income 
transfer (an implicit objective of SPEDY), income criteria do not capture all 
the elements of need'. They think that as services expand to drop-out prevention 



♦Because the prime sponsors in tKte study include areas with heavy 
representations of minority, youth, the minority enrollments are not representati 
of enrollments for all sponsors nationally. Furthermore, national enrollment 
data do not indicate different proportions of non-white enrollment for YETP 
and YCCIP. 
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and career development,- el igibiV^ should hinge '/On other criteria in order 
to permit enrollment of qon-economically disadvantaged youth who* also lack 
alternatives. Officials in Connecticut expressed similar concerns.)^ ^ 

Matching Services to Client Need , - ^ 

^ ' Presumably,' onQ of the reasons for identifying target groups is to 
compensate for the fact th^t particular would-be^ clients would. othej^wise not 
reteive services they*need. But, aside from enrol^lments of groups such as' # 
women, drop-outs, economically disadvantaged and minority.youth, the performance 
of prime sponsors in targeting services to. those with special needs and adapting 
services to meet special .needs was lackl-uster. Tt does not appear that 
targeting 'provisions provided any more assurance that target group clients 
wouldsbe enrolled than in the absence of such provisions. Most prime sponsors 
identified target groups that would in all likelihood be enrolled in YEDPA, and 
they specified enrollment goals that they would very likely have reached in the 
absence of special provisions,, given the distribution of such groups, in the 
eligible population. Many, for example, identified as a significant segment 
^ youth from families receiving public assistartce. Given i\\e clos^ ties that 
^many sponsors have with local social service agencies, they had no trouble 
enrolling these yoiith. Greene targeted services for**poverty youth," in-school 
-youth, ex-offenders, in-school special education clients, and drop-outs. But 
' because the LEA-was given a large role in client recruitment, the sponsors fell 
short on- drop-out and ex-offender enrollments. Clark County added Spanish 
speaking and native Americans as target groups after the fact .by virtue of 
serving them. Similarly, in Atlanta, a city in which 15,000 youth" "w^e arrested 
irr 19Z6, planners hoped to enroll 26 young offenders in YCCIP. However^ no 
special steps were taken to reach this population, so only five were actbally 
enrol-led. * ' , - \ . 

\ 

There were some exceptions in which "targeting" goals were more than ^ 
wishes or guesses about likely enrollment distributions, in which deliberate 
steps were taken to reach specific groups, and in* which serv^'ces were adapted . 
to special needs of target segments. Atlanta, with a 1 percent Hispanic 
population, identified Spanish speaking youth as a taT;get group after a ^ 
Hispanic CBO was chosen as a YCCIP agent. Spanish speaking youth comprise 
about 3 percent of the YCCIP enrollment there. In Lanrsing, 21 percent' of its 
YCCIP enrol lees were ex-offenders. Lane County undertdok a special effort to 
serve ex-offenders and capitalized^ on its established linkages with the 
juvenile-correction aaency there; they comprfse 28 percent of its YETP 
^nrgllments. Lane County al?o designated mentally retarded youth as a 
significant segment and designed a program matching retarded individuals with 
other YETP clients for training and work .experience. As an outgrowth of a 
local goal to make YEDPA "... become more influential in shifting *the priority 
from work to school," Rdckford has designated a new target: those with less 
l^an a high school education.^ The group includes "drop-outs" but is identified 
in such a way as to be matched with local programming that depends heavily on * 
directing the youth back into school. 
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Except 'in a minority of cases such as these, sponsors did not 
carefully consider their choice of target groiips and establish specific 
outreaqh strategies adapted to penetrating the target groups. And again, with 
,;few exceptions, sponsors did not' gq .much beyond what the Department of Labor 
required in adapting program services to the^ ne6ds of particular target groups/ 

Interaction of ■ YEDPA and SPEDY • 

In every year since 1965, the federal government, first through the 
Office of Economic OpportunUy and later the Department^f Labor ^ .has supported* 
a summer employment program^^for economically disadvantaged youth. Before the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, .the summer programs were conducted 
as, an extension of the Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School programs. Since the 
.summer of 1974, /the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY)] 
has been funded as a special purpose national program ufitil Title III of CETA 
(Titl^e IV of CETA as amended in 1978). ^^^^ 

After thirteen seasons, SPEDY and its predecessors have been marked 
by a number of pattecns. Although the programs hav£ been virtually assured 
every year, details on alloca;twis^eligibility, and Uther regulations- rarely = 
have been promulgated earlier than mid-Spring. This has made it difficult for 
local administrators to inc/rporate certain important information into their 
strategic planning. Once allocations and regulations have been announced, 
local planning has been a^^^rushed process of preparing grant applications and 
bringing^ program odetai Is into compliance with regulations. 

« 

The summer '-programs have been hastily implemented, marked by the 
—sudden enrol Imfents of large numbers of youths to work in short duration 
(8-10 weeks) jobs. The challenge of the logistics of starting up a short-ter 
program that increases local youth manpower program enrollments "by an order 
of magnitude of up to ten, and seeing that -enrol lees get worksite assignments 
and at least minimal supervision and paychecks has been formidable, complicating 
the task of providing high quality work experience an^ matching job assignments 
with, enrol lee interests. .Where there has been recognized need. for mid-program 
changes, they have been hard to implement in time to take effect. 

^ , Becaus^e of the size, the emphasis on work experience, and the , 

logistical probl^j^s that characterize the summer programs, they have taken on 
a character of their own and have not been coordinated with other programs to 
any great extent. ' Furthermore, bfefdre 1978, there were no year-round 
programs (except for the (Neighborhood In-School Program) aimed at the same 
population the summer programs have sejrved. Youths -have t)een the biggest 
participant group in CETA title training programs, but they have belen older 



than th^typical summer program youth, have had different kinds of needs 
than^'the summer youths 'and are subject; to different eligibility^ 'tests. Fundi 
and operational unc^ainti)5s have also made it more expedient for local 
sponsors to keec^^lfie summer program j'splated from other manpower efforts, 
thereby minimiJing opportunities for discontinuities in services^ ahd other 
disruptions caused by problems in the summer programs. 
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Yet despite the uncertainties in federal plans for the summer youth 
programs, the hectic pace of implementation, the. crash style of administration, 
and the isolation from other manpower programming, the summer youth program has 
achieved, over the years, some degree of success. It has evolved into a stable, 
well-oiled component of local programming Before t+ie advent of YEDPA, it 
had reached the point where it provided in a reliable way some work experience 
(of uncertain value) and earned income for program enrol lees. In 1978 SPEDY 
provided part of the basis for expanded^ year-round programming for youth 
that was encouraged by YEDPA. There is srome evidence that as a result of the * 
presence of YCCIP and YETP, the* 1978 summer youth program was different from 
and improved over Earlier programs. 



SPEDY Planning and Implementation 



Planning and implementation of the 1978 SPEDY program demonstrated 
"the"^ benefits of some consistency in basic program parameters. Although the 
summer grant application package and regulations were not , available to prime 
sponsors until mid-May, the delays hadgio apparent effect on program designs, 
"because planning took place largely independent df the grant application 
process. In Portland, the former SPEDY manager noted that local administrators 
"... started getting ready early this year and had more planning time than 
ever before." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-19). A planner in Chicago said that if 
planning had waited for the grant application package, it would have been .too 
late to get the program off the ground. To the^ extent planning problems were 
evident, they seem^ to have been a functiba of substantive difficulties. 
Because Rockford, for example, "used SPEDY to introduce a new focus on 
education" (Myron Roomkin, Page G-25), the process was not as straightforward^ 
as usual . • 

Not only does the process of SPEDY planning appear to/be 
"institutionalized," but it appears that local planners are learning from* 
experience. In Atlanta, SPEDY planning was folded into overall youth planning 
to save duplication and to bring some cohesion to local youth policies. Nearly 
everywhere, overall enrollment plans were much closer to actual enrollments 
than under YETP or YCCIP. Even in Columbus, where 7ETP and YCCIP "start-up . 
activities were beset by delays and problems, all aspects of the' local summer 
plan were implemented. 



Program Design 



It is difficult to draw conclusions from available evidence about* 
the effect of YCCIP and YETP on planning and implementation of SPEDY. It* 
might be inferred, however, that the presence of YEDPA programs helped provide 
a context, not present before, in which. SPEDY could be viewed as one piece 
of a larger local policy. The basis for that judgment is the way in which 
SPEDY was connected with other youth programs. SPEDY has been conducted in 
the past as an independent program, isolated from other CETA activiti-es. 

h • ■ . 
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This year it appears that local planners capitalized on some of the complementarities 
between SPEDY and YEDPA programs .as the basis for linkages and as a basis for 
adaptations in SPEDY program designs. 

In the past SPEDY has been characterized almost exclusively as a work 
experience program. It enrolled large numbers of youth, pushed them through 
a 25-hour per week, 8-week work experience and terminated them. The popular 
wisdom was that time did not permit quality jobs and that tKe overall experience 
was most useful for its income transfer results. Although there were no 
miraculous breakthroughs on job quality this year, two ade^ptations were found. 
.One wft the model in which YETP clients participating in^enriched work experience 
programs stayed on the same job site, but were paid from. SPEDY funds. The 
other was the model in which summer-only enrol lees received the usual work^ 
experieace assignment, but also took part in career exploration programs/ 

The YEDPA enrollees who transferred' into SPEDY for the summer, in 
fact, stayed on their "year-round" worksites, but were paid with SPEDY funds. 
In most cases, youths had their work schedules expanded from 10-15 hours per 
week to 25-30 hours per week. Hourly wages usually remained the same. Of 
the YEDPA enrollees who transferred to SPEDY, most were from YETP activities, 
because YETP serves a predominantly. in-school population. YETP-SPEDY-YETP 
transfers were adopted by some local sponsors as a matter of policy and 
occasionally as a matter of necessity when sponsors were forced to carry 1978 
funds Into 1979. A staffer in Kitsap County said that "... being able to 

transfer YETP and YCCIP participants to SPEDY sfived our necks " (Bonnie 

Snedeker, Page 1-20). The tandem arrangetnent provided a continuum for enrollees. 
who wanted sustained work experience. For the contractors it meant more 
administrative continuity and the opportunity to work out bugs. . \ 

There were some prime sponsors, howftver, that worked to keep YCCIP 
and YETP activities and enrollees separate. Albuquerque and El Paso kept 
YCCIP and YETP entirely separate from SPEDY and Title I youth activities. 
Clark County had actually planned for close integration between SPEDY and the 
year-round YETP.. The regional office, however, apparently at variance with 
national policy, stepped in saying that such integration could not be done and 
^ that the programs had to be kept separate. 

Even where SPEDY was viewed as a separate program, and may or may not 
have been part of a service continuum for youth, prime sponsors frequently 
linked it with YETP and sometimes YCCIP through administrative measures. In 
Clark County, for example, where the federal represienta^tives had ruled out any 
* formal 1 inks" between SPEDY and YETP, the sponsor moved SPEDY-bound YETP 
enrollees from one program to another with a change of status notice. It also 
used its central intake as an ,early decision point to decide whether new 
applicants should be referred to the work experience of SPEDY or the more varied 
careen exploration services of YETP. The location of SPEDY worksites at 
YETP worksites and the use of the same contractors to deliver SPEDY and YETP 
also blurred the distinction between the two programs. In Grand Rapid-a, two- 
thirds of the YEDPA contractors delivered SPEDY programs. The consortium has 
encouraged this kind of consolidation by issuing a single request for proposal 
for, YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY. 
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Regardless of how SPEDY was handled, its program design was affected 
by YETP. Because of the cross-fertilization, this year's summer program was 
more than the customary straight work experience. Greene County, for example, 
ran SPEDY completely independent of YETP,' but departed from past practices by 
providing vocational education experience* and labor market information to 
participants. The SPEDY orientation was modeled after the YETP world-of-work 
introduction. In the Lansing Consortium, planners fashioned SPEDY after the 
career employment experience activities in th^ YETP in-school program. The 
carry-over of program styles was enhanced by contracting with the Y€TP • 
deliverers for the summer program. In Atlanta planners refunded with SPEDY 
money YETP career exploration projects whose program cycles had been completed. 
Cobb County also expanded its sanper program beyond work experience, providing 
a career exploration reading program and a small vocational exploration 
component, both similar to components of their YETP programs. Even in Detroit, 
where a sponsor administrator explained that the usual contractors were 
delivering SPEDY, there were more provisions for ancillary services than in 
the past. 

' ^ It appears that in an effort to upgrade SPEDY, the' strategy is to 
shift its emphasis from straight work experience to a greater mixture of 
services that capitalizes on YETP experience. But the transition is not without 
its potential pitfalls. First, less work experience may not be desirable 
for the predominately in-school population that SPEDY is serving. A counselor 
in the Lansing Consortium was concerned about it taking on "too much of a 
school mentality" CPeter Kobrak, Page C-31) in serving youths who need a 
break from the regimen of school. Staffers in Portland also complained that 
enriched programs were not able to compete with straight work experience; the 
implication is that if SPEDY changes too much to a mixed service program, it 
may lose some of its popularity among youths. A second pitfall of this strategy 
is that the emphasis oa enriched services may be diverting energy from efforts 
to improve, the quality-of summer work experience. 



Service-Seeking Strategies of Youth 



With the proliferation of youth ^programs penriitting- different service 
components, eligibility standards, and occasionally pay rates, youths might 
be encouraged to shop for programs. In fact, this did not occur very much in 
1978, During the summer, although programs were somewhat differentiated with 
respect to qualitative aspects of design, they were not well differentiated 
with respect to wages or hours. ^ But, where work experience, program activities, 
wage rates or hour of work were'well differentiated, youths shopped unless 
restrained by administrative measures. 

In the majority of prime sponsorships, all programs paid minimum- 
wage and provided equal hours of work. Youths did not try to go from one 
program to another. The exceptions are^ instructive, however. Hartford, ' 
which switched enrol lees from YETP to SPEDY as a matter of course, had a higher 
wage structure for YCCIP. However, since the YCCIP projects include a training 
component and are set up on fixed cycles, the sponsor prohibited transfers from 
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SPEDY to YCCIP. There was no problem with a reverse flow. In Waterbury, all 
jojjs paid the minimum wage, but the SPEDY jobs permitted more hours of work 
each week. As a consequence of the differential, well over half of the in- ^ 
schoo> enrol lees switched to SPEDY. Marin County encountered a similar 
situation in which its SPEDY program offered more hours of work. During the 
summer, the YETP termination rate there was much higher than anticipated. 

Qualitative differences between SPEDY and other youth jobs also 
affec|ed job seeking strategies of youths though, to;a lesser extent. In 
Cobb County^. YCCIP participants dropped out of jobs that actually paid more and 
subsequ'^ntly took SPEDY jobl". The YCCIP jobs were physically demanding and 
includedHBcuintenarice and cleaning. The SPEDY jobs offerfed'a greater choice 
of worksites and work assignments. In El Paso, year-round jobs paid the same, 
but youtltg transferred to SPEDY because the summer jobs were seen as being 
easier and more enjoyable. Where summer programs were not greatly enriched 
with career exploration classes and counseling, prime sponsors anticipated— 
yoath leaving the comprehensive YETP programs for more work experience with 
SPEDY. The sponsors, accordingly, took steps to prevent such transfers. Planners 
in Cobb County, anticipating that youth would try to avoid the academic components 
of YETP, prohibited transfers from^YETP to SPEDY. Santa Clara put in similar 
restrictions. 



Who Did SPEDY Serve? 



Prime sponsors consistently reached or exceeded their planned overall 
enrollment levels for the summer program. The differing eligibility standards 
for YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY did no| c^use' the problems with interprogram transfers 
that some observers had feared because sponsorsT had enrol lec^mostly economically 
disadvantaged youth in YETP and YCCIP; consequently, transfeTs^ had no trouble 
meeting the SPEDY eligibility standards. Furthermore', the universe of need, 
large relative to the number of jobs SPEDY pould provide, remained unfilled in 
most areas. Even Albuquerqufi,rwth its Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Project competing for youths- to fill jobs, had no trouble finding eligible 
youths for summer jobs. In an effort to expand the number of available jobs, 
Chicago SPEDY administrators set up a two-tier program providing reduced hours 
of work to youths under 16. The city created enough jobs to serve ^6,000 
youths — 119 percent of plan — and still turned away eligible applicants. 
One exception to the high actual /planned performance of SPEDY was Clark County 
which barely broke 80 percent of plan. Though, fewer 'enrol lees than possible .* 
were enrolled, the sponsor did serve more youth than in any previous summer 
program. ' , ■ 

Prime sponsors did well in meeting their overall enrollment targets, 
but showed mixed performance in -serving some subgroups. As anticipated, SPEDY 
concentrated heavily on ^n ih-school population. This pattern was reinforced _ 
by the practice of transferring to SPEDY large numbers of youth in YEJP, which 
serves mostly an in-school population. But, for the sponsors singling out 
drop-outs for special attention., none reached their planned level. Connecticut 
Balance of State, for example, reached qnlyl2 percent of plan; Kitsap less 
than 5 percent and Portland 4 percent. ' , 
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A surprising number of prime sponsors put a speciaT emphasis on 
serving youths under 16 years. The emphasis took^the shape of efforts to 
recruit 14-15 year o.lds and special programs for that age group. Because the 
entitlement project in Albuquerque concentrates on serving 16-18 year olds, 
administrators were able to enroll greater numbers of younger youth than ever 
before. Rockford, learning from past summers when they had large numbers of 
14-15 year old eligibles, carved out a special summer^ program for them, 
featuring_shgrten^hours ai^d ^gr^ater Qtiish^asTs^^orTclass and other experience 
f or SHich academic credit could be awarded. The North Carolina Balance of State 
sponsor, recognizing a need fo^r early work experience, and the limited 
opportunity that 14-i5 y^ar olds have for gaining such experience with non- 
government employees; targeted all its SPEDY projects on that group of 
youngsters^. 

The emphasis on 14-15 year olds does have its f>roblems, however, when 
it comes to work experience. They are the least job-ready and face the most 
legal restrictions on the hours and kind of work they can do. Greene County, 
the only sponsor in the sample to evaluate the comparative quality of summer 
jobs for 14-15 year olds, found that the summer jobs were markedly inferior 
to the YETP jobs for older youth, and blamed the differences oh restrictions 
on the kind of work that 14-15 year olds can perform. ^ 

Effects of SREDY/YEDPA Interaction 

There is evidence that YCCIP and YETP had a positive impact on the 
1978 SPEDY program. It was enriched with components going beyond the usual 
summer work experience, and it appeared to be able to capitalize on the 
stability of the year-round programs. But there were signs that it might be 
a mistake to simply downplay the part of work experience in SPEDY. As it 
stands now, SPEDY has a following among youths looking for nothing more than 
a summer job; it" is a following that could be alienated, especially if the 
rather modest expectations of a popular, short-term work experience program 
were replacecj with the higher expectations of a still -untested model for 
enwiched services. 

Cutting in the other direction, it appears that YEDPA might learn 
from the history of the summer youth program. The basic predictability of 
the program has encouraged a self-starting local-planning^process, generally 
smooth administration, and a niodest ability to try innovation. 

^ Local Accountability 

^ Under* a system of decentralized, decategorized service delivery, 
local CETA sponsors are more than local offices for spending federal dollars. 
The basic federal policy set forth in YEDPA, for example, is seen simply as 
the base on which local policymakers butld programs adapted to local needs. 
Accountability in the system is at two levels. On one level, local sponsors are 



accountable to the Department of Labor to comply with the laws-^afld federal 
regulations governing client eligibility, local participation and clearance 
procedures, allowable costs, program activities and reporting requirements. 
At another level, there is assumed accountability to local policymakers, a 
mandate for local sponsors ^o assure that their programs are adapted to local 
conditions and responsive to local needs.* ' . ' 

In the course of prime sponsor implementation of YETP and Y£CIP, the 
notion of accountability has evolved much the same^way it has evolved throughout 
the development of CETA. Mechanical compliance with federal standards has 
taken precedence over attention to the impapt of local initiatives. With a 
few exceptions, success at the local level is still measured in terms ot 
whether prime sponsors get their allocation, enroll sufficient numbers of 
clients, and, p'erhaps most importantly, keep their noses clean., This pattern 
has important implications for how local sponsors collect data, the importance, 
they attach to i|s accuracy, and the way local experimentation and evaluation 
is carried out. 



Prime Sponsor Data 



The "kind and quality of data to which prime sponsors have access 
•varies across prime sponsors and according to the kind of data. Demographic 
data on universe of need and economic data for describing local conditions are 
not checked carefully for accuracy simply because they do not form a basis for 
any real decisionmaking. Earlier reports on implementation of YEDPA have 
documented both the unreliability and inaccuracy of the data, and their lack 
of utility. Decennial census data are badly outdated. Prime sponsor « 
jurisdictional lines frequently do not follow SMSA lines and state and local 
government agency administrative data are not considered reliable. Not needing 
the data-for their own purposes, local planners readily pass along whatever 
is available as'a gesture of compliance, since they have neither the time nor 
inclination to generate anything on their own, nor the need to^use it. 

Eligibility data, a subset of the client characteristic^ data that 
sponsors' report to DOL,'as well as activity data and cost data which all . 
prove importartt in demonstrating -sponsor conformance to laws, regulations and 
their own plans, are a different story. The stakes are clear and the 
incentives," therefore, more compelling. Paycheck errors, of course, receive 
fast attention because sponsors hear about them quickly. Some sponsors'go to ■ 
lengths to assure accuracy of data in which errors are not so obvious nor the 
consequences so imnediate. In determining eligibility, some require W-2 
■statements from employers, caseload reports from social workers or verification 
from schools, in addition to signed statements from parents. 



♦There is a larger issue of accountability, which will be taken up in the 
final report; and that is the aspect which pits the local agenda against the 
national agenda. When looking at jthat aspect of accountability, a major - 
consideration ^s how prime sponsors can in reality serve local priorities while 
appearing to serve national priorities. 
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Program data are subject tg a number of sources of error. Some of it 
can be attributed to the newness of YEDPA. It brought with it new categories 
of clients, different eligibility requirements, and more complicated requirements 
for breakdowns on age, education, and labor force status. This has meant new 
definitions for program personnel to learn, and during the break-in period, 
errors have been frequent. Northeast Georgia and Cobb CoiJnty, both relying on 
the Georgia Department of Labor for their data processing, have found errors 
in their reports that it appears can be traced to the unfami liarity of local 
and state staff with details of YEDPA. The use of subcontractors and the new 
role for LEAs have introduced' new players to the manpower business and there is 
an expected break-in period for those personnel, as well as resistance to what 
some see as unnecessary red tape. 

The information systems are another source of error. Again, the 
newness of YEDPA seems to be* the cause, but the problem is compounded here, 
because the bugs in^the system limit the evaluation and data analysis 
capabilities of sponsors. Oregon BOS is forced to rely on bi-weekly telephone 
updates from subcontractors to verify accuracy of operation reports. The 
prime sponsors in Michigan are noted for putting a great deal of energy into 
assuring that. the data in their systems are accurate, but the payoffs seem to 
provide sufficient justification: Muskegon and Kalamazoo staffers poiwt to 
high ratings on DOL field audits as the payoff; Grand Rapids can boast of 
never having a disallowed cost. 

About half the prime sponsors collect data beyond that required by 
the Department of Labor. Some go beyond the requij^ements by calling for 
monthly progress reports. Others require more extensive detail on program 
operations, client characteristics and client post-program activities. * 

The prime sponsors requiring more than the minimum kinds of data 
usually do so for some evaluation purposes. Muskegon, for example, requires 
participants and supervisors to evaluate one another monthly. Clark County 
requires additional information and data breakdowns as^well as more qualitative 
assessment from both its»sponsor information system and its contractors as a 
guide to overall management. Greene County interviews participants, 
supervisors, program directors, counselors and intake workers for the purpose 
of assessing operations, program content, and impact on participants. In 
DeKalb and Northeast Georgia, the prime sponsors' go no further than collecting 
lih^ required data, but the LEAs with contract authority are building a more 
extensive data base so they can measure participant performance. Atlanta 
compiles data weekly on terminations and enrollments in anticipation of doing 
an analysis of planned versus actual performance. It is not clear, however, 
that the collection of extra data, per se, gives a prime sponsor an edge. 
Rather, it only seems symptomatic of more conscientious management. 



Knowledge Development and Evaluation ^ 

At a more sophisticated level of accountability, local sponsors stress 
the importance of assuring program effectiveness. But this kind of accountability 
is relatively rare. It is not required and the rewards are fewer. Measuring , 
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program results is more difficult than keeping financial .accounts straight and • 
the findings much less definitive. The "Knowledge Dev^opment" mandate , 
encouraging prime sponsors to innovate is an attempt to make local administrators 
more sensitive to the effects oil their initiatives on enrollees. While the 
mandate does little to ijicre^se the explicit rewards for local experimentation, ' 
it does provide" some models for innovation and stresses the implicit value of 
examining program results and modifying operations accordingly. 

The finst year of experience with knowledge development^^prov+des-few 
examples of well documented innovations that v^erd uSeTuT to local, policymakers. 
While the knowledge development mandate .wa4 not especially successful i'n the 
first year in establishing worthwhile local experimentation, it did midge 
• local sponsors one step closer to trying nntiovative approaches and. documenting 
the results of them. Knowledge development did not provide a formula for 
sudden change, but it shows signs of stijnOlating long'er-temvxhange. Detroit, 
lacking definite plans for knowledge development last year, w^lKtest'the , J 
effectiveness of a performance-based systeip' of accountability in the design of 
an alternative education system for youth.' After a disappointing follow-up/ 
to a plan in which contractors were to undertake" their own knowledge development. 
Grand Rapids is trying a similar approach again, only with monitoring by 
staff. . \ 

In some cases, relatively sophisticated plans were scrapped in favor 
of simpler tests. Clark County originally planned to test the impact of YCCIP 
on increasing school retention. That plan has been discarded, however, in 
favor of a more modest — and probably more useful — plan to interview 
participants to get their impressions about the program and its effect on 
their behavior. Oregon Balance of State tried a mixed income test for 
fiscal 1978, but was unable to test for a number- of important ^variables. The - 
original design was dropped in favor of a more qualitative approach to assessing 
pro'gram performance. Next year Oregon will try to compare the relative 
effectiveness of programs' with and v/ithout academic credit. 

There were some first year .successes. Lane County, another sponsor 7-' 
which attempted a fairly sophisticated design to test the results of pairing 
retarded youth with normal ,CYETP eligible) youth, abandoned 'its original 
research design, but nevertheless came up with. results that were worked into 
1979 progranming. -Kitsap County, after establishing the value of individual 
learning plans, is adopting them , for o1*er .youth programming. What is more 
notewt>rthy than the~Specific findings is thVfact that the first year s 
experidfice is. forming a jumping off point for further inn9vation. For the 
sponsorkhips in which first year experience did not pan put,- local eya uators 
are willing to try different tactics that appear better suited to local purposes. 

In the previous 'two reports on YEDPA implementatit)n,°the priitie sponsor 
reaction to. the "Knowledge Development" mandate .of VEDPA was analyzed. The 
emphasis on trying innovative program approaches, documenting the results and 
divifiing some lessons has met with mixed results. .But in order to gaug$ the 
likely useability of knowledge development and to gauge the impact ^t could 
have eventually on prime sponsor operations, it -is instructive to see what 
they are already doing in the name of evaluation, since that is an activity with 
the potential of taking sponsors beyond the concern with day-to-day operations. 
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At a minimum, prime sensor evaluation encompasses monitoring 
' subcontractors and overall prime ^jaonss^^'ctual performance and comparing it 
to planned performance. Where actual performance deviates significantly from 
planned performance, corrective action is taken either to alter performance 
or modify the planning figures on.file with the Department of Labor. Although 
the 'principal purpose of monitoring is enforcement, many prime sponsors carry- 
evaluation far beyond that fevel. Charlotte is spending .more on- administration 
in fiscal 1979- than before, partly so that locals administrators, can get a 
clear idea of how good their work experience is. Each subcontracW is visited 
^ at least once, and some:twq or three times a week, so that staffer^are 
thoroughly familiar witff' operations. Clark County, taking advantage of the 
cohesion that $omes with a small staff and a central intjtke unit, is able to 
keep the entire top staff apprised of progress with the youth programs. 
Weekly site visits are made to monitor subcontractors and provide the basis 
for a- running account^f operations. 

The^bad press, that CETA has received has, no doubt, provided much of 
the impetus for monitoring ajid ''process" evalu^ition that sponsors are doing. 
But a comprehensive evaluation system needs to be able to provide diagnosis in 
terms of why performance is above or below plan, as well as' details on program 
results. In Clark County, the .effectiveness of evaluation*^s increased 
because losal .admir^istrators have formulated operational objectives that V 
provide reference points for judging performance. Evaluators in Lansing, \ 
separate from the office running the computerized infonnation system, are ^ 
responsible for running admixed income experiment and collected job retention 
data ^nd did a pre-post program wage analysis of participants in the summer, 
programs. Atlanta has contracted with outside evaluators to profile and analyze 
program impacts on enrol lees. Muskegon is collecting semiannual infonilation 
on achievement ^ client- characteristics and labor force status. It also 
administers monthly* participant .evaluations and is analyzing the components of 
its d§lji very system. ' v * ' ' ' 



Despite promising achieverfients with respect to evaluation^of some 
sponsors, most face considerable obstacles before they iJriU have, well functioning 
systons'. The compli^nci^ ^function of evaluation commands first. attention, 
because constant changes in programs and regulations keep administrators from 
establishing routines. Learning' and .reHf earning take up too much time. Th&re 
is also a 1^ of vision of how to move beyond that. Many sponsors are not 
trans lating^he ambitious goals in their plans into operational objectfves. 
When groups for special anphasis are identified, sponsors are not specifying 
in thetr plans How tfiey.will be enrolled. While eva^liiations indicate tfiat 
performance deviates .from plaq, .they are not ''particulaMy useful for indica;ting 
why or how the deficieijcjes can be corrected. As part of its knowledge 
development- pi an, Portland, for example, tried to establish perfbrmance 
contracting. system. Although quantifia^ble objectives and milestones have 
been incorpdV'ated in prime sponsor contracts, a' Tack of technical assistance ^end 
ongoing monitoring limited the utility of the project. ^ . -I 

Further progress hepe is going to be hard. Data collection and 
evaluation cost resources, time, ar^ energy. They require an investment for ^ 
which the\payoff in improved "^programs is uncertain and the rewards either 
nonexistent or subordinate to the rewards for clean, though u'nfnspired, 
management. ' ^ 
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The "new CETA," as' amended in late 1978, also is likaly to have a 
'negative effect- on local efforts to evaluate program effectiveness and try. 
innovative program approaches.. The new regulations are complex and will ' 
require that sponsors invest much energy to assure that they are irt compliance. 
The heavy emphasis on stopping "fraud and abuse" is also bound to inhibit 
innovation by encouraging sponsors to stick with established and safe 
.programs and not risking anything^ new. which might be more effective, .but 
by its novelty, might invite more scrutiny. - 

The Difficulties of Spending on. Target in 1978 

Earlier reports have documented the -variety of prpgrams that sponsors 
'were able to implement on short schedules. But their accomplishments in 
establishing new programs belie the difficulties many faced in sticking to 
their plans, and. in achieving sustainable enrollment and spending levels. The 
^ difficulties posed by late starts were compounded by the changing national 
policies. A few sponsors were able to start in January 1978, but typically, 
they did not get underway until March or April. Some had less than four months 
of prograirening in the first year. 

The short 1978 program year and the expectation during late- 1977 and 
early 1978 that the Congress would boost sponsor allocations by, 50 percent with 
a half billion dollar supplemental appropriation, dictated rapid acceleration 
in sponsor enrollments and spending. As start-ups were delayed, the federal 
pressure^ f^^ fast enrollments intensified. By late spring, however, the 
°message*wai reversed for-two reasons: first, the administration decided not 
" to request the $500 million supplemental appro^iation, and second, in face>,ot 
declining youth unemployment. President Carter requested new funding -for 
1979 youth progratns at a level below that for 1978, based on a planned carry-in 
of the 1978 funds. To meet th-yS new mandate, the Departnent of Labor suggested 
in; June that sponsors carry"- in 27 percent of their 1978 allbcati.ons in order 
'•^toC^v.oid'program disruptions. 

On the prime sponsor level, the changing funding Jevels do not ' 
appear to "have done .serious long-term harm to local efforts. Effects of the 
' shifts at the national level were damped out. by slow and unclear transmission 
Qf the signals by the regional network. The effects of sudden changes \n 
emphasis'were further dimini-shed by implementation lags which left.most 
sponsors in the position of under-spending by the beginning of the summer. ; 
Consequently, national enrollment and spending patterns the first year 
show fairly even growth with no abrupt shifts in direction. 

On the national level, aggregate spending was low^ enough to assure 
much' more than a 27 percent carry-in. It was 38 pert^ent for YqP and 37 Percent 
for YCCIP. But it is unclear how much of that carry-in can be attributed to 
the announced changes in funding levels and how niuch wasjan inevitaWe surplus 
that could not be spent because of the late program ^starts. ^ 
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.While the effects of the funding changes were not as serious as 
they might have been on the local level, pr4ffle-sponsors were ^rced to make 
adjustments. The precise response to the mid-June advisory dictated different 
adjustment strategies according to how far sponsors had gone in implementation. 
For Columbus, the slowest starting sponsor. of those studied, the signal 
^ changes and the carry-in mandate had no effect because enrollments were 

extraordinarily low, , Because of its slow start-up, Columbus owill be carrying 
in sufficient funds, -which when added to their 1979 allocation will increase 
YEDPA resources for 1979, despite a 33 percental location reduction from 1978 
to 1979, Por:JW-€md>^ doing a better job of implementation than 

• Columbus, also encoun^red delays, A major project required an unexpectedly 

long planning period, - Project clearances through the local government took 
extra time, and organizjational problems within the prime sponsorship put a 
^ drag on the enrol lme|t process, 'Portland had no trouble spending less than " 
73 percent of its igPB allocation. Cook Cognty, which did better than 
Columbus or Portland in starting up,. had difficulty later in obligating all 
its fhnds because of enrollment shortfalls. Consequently, the slow-down order 
did not have an adverse effect there, either. 

The sponsors that had slow start-ups, and then had compensated by 
accelerating up to high enrollments, had to make more serious adjustments 
during the summer, Oregon Balance of State peaked in June and then took July 
land August to slow down. It was decided not to use SPEDY. as a safely valve, 
and so spending was braked by freezing YETP enrollments and by taking pressure 
off sabSrantees that were behind plan in their enrollments. Thanks to these 
measures, it finished 1978 being able to carry in 25 percent of its 1978 
allocation. 

Sponsors that did not encounter extraordinary circumstances in the 
early implementation phases were 'forced to take more deliberate action in 
order to be able to carry in some resources. After some early delays, Kitsap 
got up to plan, and by early summer, planners were expecting to spend the 
entire 1978 allocation. Administrators there were able to cut spending to 
73 percent only by suspending YCCIP and YETP enrollments, and transferring 
those clients who were eligible, into SPEDY, Chicago slowed enrollments and 
used attrition to drive down spending, Greene County, which reached peak 
enrollment remarkably fast, was harder-pressed than most other sponsors* when 
told to carry in 27 percent of its 1978 allocation. Administrators there 
transferred those YETP enrol lees who were eligible into SPEDY, But since 
that permitted only half the desired carry-in, a large number of the remaining 
YETP enrol lees were terminated from the program, 

Clark County, one of the first sponsors in the country to have its 
pl?in approved, was spending and enrolling on schedule when the carry-in 
directive was received. Administrator^ there made the decision to continue 
their course wjth only minor adjustments. Although th4 sponsor finished the 
year enrolling 97 percent of the planned level, it managed to carry U percent 
of .its 1978 allocation, thanks to lower than anticipated unit costs in some 
activities. 

On the whole, sponsors proved resourceful when tol'S^^^ey would have 
.to carry funds from 1978 into 1979, The news, although not welcomed, was 
accepted as ap fact of life. The garbled spending messages and the confusion 
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cau^ by some regional' office interpreteitions, hov<ever, were not so palatable, 
and caused a greater amount of rancor. As one field associate said: "The 
point all prime sponsors would make is that they can deal with>just about any 
instructions as long as they can trust in their certainty." (Myron Roomtiin, • 
Page 6-13)-. 

Planned Versus Actual* Performance 

• * 

If YEDPA were nothing more than lump-sum increase in resources for 
local employment and training programs for youth, first year planning emd 
operations would probably have been much easier. But YEDPA is filled with 
specific mandate^ and local sponsors had to exert extraordinary effort in order ^ 
to get operations jjnderway in fiscal 1978. 'Some complex program activities 
required a great deal of ground work before they could start. New contractors, 
eligibility criteria, organizational components, and services introduced new 
variables in projecting enrollment and spending rates. The ^funding changes 
.-^ ^and experience with program operations provided sponsors to modify their 
\j original plans repeatedly. 

One way to make some sense out of the first year of YEDPA experience 
is to compare planned and actual performance wHh respect to cost per enrol lee. 
This 'approach provides some insight into weaknesses in operations and plan 
estimation procedures. There are limits to how seriously such analysis can be 
taken. Data used in the case studies based on those reported to the Department 
of Labor on a quarterly basis are not complete for all prime sponsors. Nor 
are they comparable; there is great unevenness where the reported planned data 
do not ref>kt modifications in effect, definitions of program activities vary 
from sponsor to sponsor. Because of shortcomings in the data, discrepancies 
between planned and actual performance are not precise and comparisons between 
sponsors not likely to be fruitful. But, although the analysis obscures a ^ 
good deal of detail, it reveaVs issues that should be addressed. The 
discrepancies are fairly reliable for flagging the variables that, present the 
greatest uncertainties for local planners and pose obstacles to implementation 
of local prograifls-. When considering discrepancies, together with the detailed 
analysis from the case studies, patterns do emerge. 

In YCCIP, a program envisioned originally as a straight work experience 
program aimed primarily at high school drop-outs, actual per-enrollee co;sts were 
below jDlanned levels for all of tlje sponsors for which data were available 
(about half of those in the case studies). Thejfast majority of the sponsors 
studied were below 80 percent of planned; nationally, per enrol lee expenditures 
were 62 percent of plan 

High turnover and low spending produced the low ratios. Turnover 
among YCCIP enrollees was higher than expected because the YCCIP jobs were 
strenuous and demanding, and paid minimum wage. - The .youths served in the 
jobs — drop-outs" — found that for the same effort, they could get better, 
money elsewhere, and so they left. The lack of any non-work services such 
as remedial education and counseling services, while lowering per-enrollee 
costs, have contributed to high turnover. Because of the high turnover, nearly 
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every sponsor studied exceeded their planned enrollments, without exceeding 
expenditures, driv,ing down the planned/actual per-enrollee cost. The national 
patterns were about the same, with fourth quarter enrollments outpacing costs 
114 percent 1;o 70 percent. 

The YETP picture is more complex than that for YCCIP because YETP 
^tiyities covered S' areas in addition to work experience: classroom training, 
on-the-job training, vocational training, career awareness, transition services, 
and career exploration experience. Four of these categories dominated sponsor 
service matrices: classroom^aining, OJT, work experience, and career 
exploration experience. Of those four, work experience, and career exploration 
experience were utilized most frequently. 

^ The ratio of actual/planned per-enrollee cost for YETP ^varied from 

sponsor to sponsor ov6r a much greater range than in YCCIP, going from less 
th^n 10 percent, to nearly three hundred percent. Ratios for most activities, 
however, were in the 60-100 percent of plan range. Nationally prime sponsors 
and state programs rose from 60 percent at the end bf March 1978, to 92 percent 
at the end of September. 

The miscalculations in planning and the snafus in operating YETP 
programs implied by these discrepancies were understandable and could be 
anticipated. Many of the services were new and required contractors to 
develop new capabilities. This caused delays and built in unpredictable cost 
variables. With the new programs, there were also uncertainties with respect 
to enrollee performance and turnover, both factors affecting costs. 

^ Tabl^ 2 summarizes the distribjjtion of actual/planned per-enrollee 
costn^atios for different activities. 

^ Table 2 

Percent of Planned Per-Enrollee Costs 
Actually Spent in Fiscal Year 1978 



YETP Services 


<50 


51-60 


61-70 


71-80 


81-90- 


91-100 


101-200 


>200 


Total 


Classroom Training 


1 






2 


2 


. 2 


3 . 


• 2 


1^ 


OJT 


3 


1 








1 


' 2 


1 


8 

-s 


Work Experience 


2 


2 




1. 


2 


• 1 


1 . 




9 


Career Exploration 
Experience 




1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1 


14 


Other 


1 




2 


1 










4 


Total for YETP 
Services 


9 


■ 4 


4 


5 • 


7 


7 


7 


4- 




YCCIP Work ) 
Experience // 


6 


; 2 


4 


3 




3 


< 
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The experience of the sponsors covered in the case studies seems to 
bear out the picture implied by national enrollment and spending data. They 
'Ajiow enrollments consistently outstripping spending; cumulative enrollments 
for the last quarter of 1978 exceeded plan for the two largest program 
activities. Most of the sponsors reporting planned and actual enrollment 
and spending finished the year at or below 100 percent of planned per-enrollee 
cost. In three-fifths of the program components of those spor^ftors, actual 
enrollments not only ran ahead of spending, but exceeded plann^ enrollments. 
In these cases, wefl-estai)lished local service deliverers were able to locate 
and recruit. clients quickly, thanks to existing access to the' conmunity through 
other CETA activities or by vjrtue of being LEAs. Spending lagged behind 
enrollments and, in nearly every case, behind plan, most frequently because 
it appears that sponsors simply mis-estimated costs. But systemic 'quirks 
also reduced, spending rates. Charlotte, expecting to run components through 
the local schools had some difficult relations with them that hindered 
impl amenta tibnj Iri Muskegon, two schools, which had been slated for 
.participation, were eliminated , in a LEA reorganization. A major CBO there 
also encountered -difficulties when the state attorney general ruled that a 
state match of YEDPA funds was not legal. 

. Lags in spending were not always' symptomatic of bad planning or 
shortcomings in overall operations. In some areas they signalled well-run 
operations in which expected expenditures were not made because of- 
unanticipated high degrees of cost sharing with non-CETA agencies. In : 
Greene County, actual spending ran lower^than estimates because the major 
program deliverer in the area is a large' CBO that was able to absorb many 
costs in its large base of operations. The sponsor was ^e to obtain services 
at no" cost from community agencies and a local \iniversitf| Kalamazoo's 
low spending can be attributed in large part to ? tightly-run centralized 
system of control and'monitoring, and a wi 1,1 ingness to put pressure on the 
LEAs to- run 'quality programs. •• 

Lane County was the only sponsor reporting more than one activity 
in which actual per-enrollee costs consistently exceeded planned costs. In 
only one of those activities, however, did expenditlires exceed plan. Most of 
the distortion was due to underenrol Iments caused by late start-ups. But 
unique characteristics of the programs in Larie County^ seem to be an important 
contributing factor. The programs, designed for a high-risk population' 
(twenty-eight percent of the YETP enrollments there were young offenders), 
were enriched with .a variety of services. ^ 

The re^t of the sponsors had mixed experience with regard to actual 
versus planned pef-enrollee costs. In almost every case jh which they greatly 
exceeded planned levels (more than 50 percent above plan),ithe errors were 
due to higher-than-expected expenditures; enrollments were, close to expected 
levels. For those who were under, cost miscalculations again were more 
frequently a cause forj^i screpancies than were enrollment miscalculations. 

Looking at experience across .program activities, the most notable 
finding^Was the lack of success of sponsors in establishing and maintaining 
on-the-job training components for young adults. Per-enrollee costs for OJT 
varied from less than 10 percent of expected per-enrollee costs to more than 
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200 percent, depending on who was responsible for slot development and the 
precise problems encountered. The great variations are due in part to the 
small numbers involved (OOT consistently was a small component — less than 
5 percent of the enrollments in any sponsor). Clark County, spending 173 percent 
of the anticipated tost for an OJT slot, originally planned 10. But when the 
CBO responsible for OJT positions encountered difficulty developing slots, 
that number was cut to 2. Although they were both filled, there were .costs 
that had to be covered for the early futile efforts, Greene County, remaining 
at 2 percent, had similar difficulties; but since it used inhouse staff, it did 
not pass on the extra development costs when only a few slots could be 
arranged. Because OJT was a 'small component, its development commanded 
less attention than some of the larger components. This, no doubt, restricted 
accomplishments. But it is also probabTy not an appropriate component for 
youth. As difficult as it is for sponsors to develop OJT positions for , 
adults, youths are at an even greater disadvantage. One counselor asked: 
"How .do you get a businessman ^to take an untrained kid on an OJT when he can 
get an adult just as easily from the CETA program?" (Bonnie Snedeker, 
Page 1-12). In light of the 1978 experience, sponsors are reducing OJT and 
m some cases eliminating it altogether. . 
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PLANNING FOR 1979 



After the ordeal of fiscal*, 1978 planning, prime sponsors hoped for 
a' more relaxed planning cycle, for fiscal 1979. In fact, legislative and 
funding uncertainties clouded the second YEDPA planning cycle, precluding 
"normal" planning once again • CETA (and -YEDPA) reauthorization was not final 
until mid-October, and allocations for 1979 were not settled until even iBter. 
But within the constraints imposed by delays and uncertainties at the* 
national level, planners managed to make changes in local programming. 

The Dynamics of Local Change 

Local administratoYs learned from -the YEDPA experience and 
incorporated the experience into changes that can be roughly catalogued into 
thr^e categories: changes in procedures and operations, institutiong^l 
relationships, and policies. 

Changes in Procedures and Operations 

4. 

The easiest changes have been procedural. After reviewing first 
year experience, prime sponsors are changing some of their operations. 
Eligibility determination, where it has oeeif done by the Employment Service, 
has gone smoothly. But intake operations have been reorganized or relocated 
in some cases. One of the most radical changes is in Atlanta where YEDPA- 
eligible youth were being referred for services without regard to individual 
needs or overall employability development strategies. The cost was high 
turnover for both YCCIP'-and YETP. The intake system is being overhauled and 
a needs assessment phase is being built in to screen youth, then provide 
career exploration services, orientation and counseling. Once clients have 

?one through the core activity » they are referred to other YETP components, 
CCIP, or Title IIB-C programs. .Remedial education and skill components have 
been adbed for youth entering in 1979 because so many of the 1978 enrol lees — 
including high school graduates ~ were found to have low achievement levels 
and needed basic education to increase their employability. Rockford is 
trying a variation on that approach, stratifying youth by age and enrolling 
different age groups in different service modules. Programs there, will 
provide assessment services, remediation as needed and graduated exposure 
to^work. Planners in Albuquerque-Bernalillo are instituting a comprehensive 
assessment System for all CETA clients. Because of the local announcement ^ 
and bid review procedures for YCCIP^ and the relatively small allocation for 
the program, ^any sponsors see it as .being more trouble than it is worth. 
In the turmoil of planning for 1979, YCpIP occasionally was relegated to 
the back-burner. 
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Changes in the Institutional Roles 



There were more difficult sjaifts in institutional responsibilities 
for aspects of the youth programs. They are important because they imply 
that certain turf lines and bureaucratic roles are not fixed, and are subject 
to change through YEDPA. In Alamance, the prime sponsor increased the 
1979 LEA share of its'YETP allocation more than three times over th4 1978 
level. The increase is a consequence of good CETA-LEA relations and the 
decision to'add two student subpopulations as target groups: high school 
students enrolled in vocational education .and high school students who are 
unemployed. The presump^on is that the schools are in the best position to 
identify the students and mesh YETP services and work experience with the 
curriculum. In Lane County, there was a'shift of responsibilities to rationalize 
overall program delivery. Because of the difficulties that LEAs there had with 
the enrollment process and eligibility criteria, enrollment and certification, 
are being moved to. th^ prime sponsor. The LEAs, however, are increasing the 
emphasis on the services that they are better adapted to provide, such as job 
search seminars, career information, and conmiunity college classess. While 
the LEA percentage share is not being increased in 1979, the funding is, 
thanks to the carry-in. Further-reaching changes, while deemed possible in 
Lane County because of good CETA-LEA relations, are not occurring because of 
the short .planning period. 

Clark County, another sponsor with good LEA relations, has shifted 
to the LEA responsibility for certifying each work experience job site as 
being career-related. Last year the prime sponsor had that responsibility. 
The decision to shift the responsibility also probably provided more . 
incentive for the schools to agree to award academic credit for program 
experience in 1979. In Cobb County, the local vocational -technical school 
is acting in a referral role in 1979 to assure a flow of clients to YETP. 
One of the local boards of education still has not signed an agreement and the 
lK)cal high school will not refer students until the last quarter of the 
senior year. 

In an institutional shift in private sector relations, Cobb County 
decided that it could drop the services of a private corporation that had been 
instrumental in establishing a sponsor training program with a major corporate 
employer in the area. The private intermediary almost certainly acted as an 
indispensable catalyst for the first year operations; but in the second year 
after chain-of -command problems developed, the prime sponsor decided it 
coLtld contract directly for the services. 

Although these kinds of institutional shifts were important, the 
absence in other instances of institutional change from 1978 to 1979 was not 
necessarily a bad sign. In the Lansing Consortium, where there is little 
change in the level df funding or the kinds of programs run by the LEAs, 
the lack of change is a sign of stability .more than inertia. The consortium 
has a history of cooperation with schools and both parties have reached an 
equilibrium. Routines have been established, and bugs eliminated; the 
LEA share of YETP also stands at nearly 80 percenft. Detroit is fine-tuning 
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part of its operations, taking away from schools outreach and recruitment 
responsibilities for out-of-school youth, since the schools are not well 
adapted to reaching that population. Other than that, np major char\ges are 
planned. Kitsap County concluded its first 1978 school program with a 
meeting between district school counselors and CETA staff. Except for a 
funding, switch that will pay for -certain in-school jobs from'YETP money 
Instead of .YCCIP money to permit more flexibility, little of substance is 
changing. Thfere are no changes in the division of labor or program content. 
Here, too, some administrative tinkering is being tried,- however, with the 
prime sponsor picking up some of the administrati.ve expenses of the LEA program 
and providingM:he school coordinator with a PSE worker for clerical support. 

In some other prime sponsorships, where institutional changes with 
LEAs have been minimal, it has not been out. of satisfaction with present 
arrangements a*s much as out of external constraints, 'in DeKalb County,** 
changes in LEA roles and activities are stymied by the funding uncertainties 
and planning delays; ^Oregon's proposition six putting a lid on local tax 
rates contributed to the air of uncertainty over CETA budgets by putting the 
LEA budgets in doubt. One school district concerned about budget uncertainties 
dropped a successful career exploration program that had been launched as part 
of the 1978 YETP activities. In Greene County there has been no change in the 
role of LEAs because the education community has little trust in the CETA 
system and is suspicious of federal funds'. But Clark County administrators, 
finding that thejcounty schools were unable to reach youth most in need of 
its YCCIP activities, shifted responsibility for YCCIP to a central city CBO 
and the county children's home. ' . ^ 



Changes in' Policy 



, Many of the first year YOyP and YETP plans emulated the language of 
the DOL Youth Planning Charter and the 1-egislation without much sense for the 
full implications of^what they were saying. Furthermore, with limited planning 
time in the first year, prime sponsors also had little choice of service 
deliverers, whichr^ irj turn, restricted the client popula^tion that would 
realistically be served. As one planner in Oregon said, ""Our service mix is 
>ased largely on the realities 6f locval service^elivery capability rather 
/ thcif] on the^mix of need." (Bonnie Snedeker, PAge 1-28). 

In the second planning' cycle, with the benefit of experience and 
more planning timfe, sponsors Towered the level of rhetoric and changed some 
policies to improve response to needs of target populations rather than the 
institutions. Cook County is improving implementation of services to drop-outs 
by hayirtg the LEAs offer programs for both those who agree to return to school 
as well as those who are interested in a 6ED, but would prefer not reenrolling ^ 
in traditional classes. The County is taking further steps to bring jobs to ^ 
the out-of-schooT youth by listing then) with the local employment service and 
assuring that the youths are referred to the CETA Intake office. In Northeast 
Georgia, part of the balance-of-state prime sponsorship, planners have backed 
away from returning drop-outs to school and are concentrating instead on 
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providing them with opportunities to earn a 5ED or attend adult basic 
education classes. Kalamazoo £ounty is providing them with more occupational 
information. Kitsap County has decided not to target its entire YCCIP program 
to in-school youth, because it can serve that population better with the 
flexibility of YETP. Grand Rapids, for example, has kept its emphasis on 
negotiating agreements for academic credit; the ambitious goal of matching 
job assignments to client interests^was relegated to the back-turner. In ; 
its report on 1^78 YETP activities, the sponsors concluded that "admirable 
as yEDPA's goal of matching jobs with career aspirations is, legal, regulatory, . 
and traditional limits fSr overshadow the goal in practical terms." 
(Peter Kobrak, Page C-22). 

Apparently, sane sponsors felt that first year YETP activities were 
going too far afield of ^entployment and £|^aining objectives. The vague concept 
of career exploration is being sharpened so that programs have more specific ' 
work related services. Sonoma County is incorporating a very specific list 
of services and objectives in its LEA agreements. Lane County is shifting 
"ai^ay from a predominately social service intensive model toward a stronqer 
employment and training oriented approach.." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-26). 
As part of the new emphasis, LEA in-schoof programs will be stressing 
employability development planning. In making the shift. Lane County is 
relying heavily on non-CETA agencies ^to provide social services that the 
YEDPA clients need. In Albuquerque-Bernalillo^ skill-training slots are being 
increased. 

What is not clear, after the second round of YEDPA planning is whether 
the largest changes to be induced by YEDPA have already occurred. The 
number of sponsorships that seem locked in by inertia, political or financial 
constraints seems small. Most have undertaken changes in policies and operations 
for the second year or are delii^erately keeping options open by deferring ^ 
major changes until planners have a larger base of experience. In those cas^, 
contracts are being extended with litt.le change. But the presumption anforig 
iQcal youth planners seems to be for further changes. 




THE LOCAL PERSPECTIVE 



The principal focus of the case studies in the third interim report 
has been on variables important to the Department of Labor as it has tried 
to implement YCCIP and YETP, but not necessarily important to prime sponsors. 
In the cojjrse of implementation of YEDPA, local debates have covered some of 
the same ground as those at the national level: the pace of implementation, 
quality of jobs> funding uncertainties, knowledge developoient, and the role of 
schools. But a different set of implementation issues, - not found in national 
disQussions, has also been debated: the dilemma of local accountability 
without adequate* local authorUyj accomodating competing mandates that are 
proAilgated from different national offices with little concern for. how they 
intwact locally; the effects of adverse CETA publicity. 

• Local sponsors have had persistent problems' in two areas: achieving 
stable staffing for local programs and achieving a cooperative relationship 
with the regional offices. The national Office of Youth Programs has not 
committed real energy to studying either of these areas. Although they have 
impacts on the operation and effectiveness of the youth programs, they are 
not germane to YEDPA alone and are not really "manipulable variables" ~ factors 
over which national youth administrators have much immediate control. But they 
are intrinsic to. the federal style of administering decentralized/decategorized 
programs^ and, in-i^e long run, can be affected by shif1?s in federal policy. 
For that reason they are worth mentioning. ^ 

Prime SponW Staff Stability 

^ After overturning tfie results of the RFP process, the Columbus CETA 
. .director decided in th^ spring of 1978 to administer YETP in-hause. But the 
sponsor's Youth Employment Service Center, lacking necessary staff, materials 
and facilities, did not open until June 19th and lim^ped through the summer. 
. Even by late 1.978, YETP programs were not fully implemented. Aside frorti a 
leadership void caused in part by the CETA director trying to please two 
masters — • local elected officials and the U.S. Department of Labor — the 
sponsorship is una1)le to change staff qukkly in response to shifting program 
emphases and new legislation. CETA staff in Columbus dre covered by civil 
service personnel management regulations. Hiring is a cumbersome and' time- 
^ consuming process. It is easier to reassign staff from one program area to 
another. But this means that although PSE build-ups and YEDPA implementation 
mandates, for example » do not prgsent xrompeting priorities at the national 
leveK they do locally: ^tBff for one priority area must be taken from 
another. - ' * 

One case study author who kept count found that in the first year 
. of YEDPA operations, three of the fiy6 California sponsors being studied 
changed CETA directors.. One of the sponsors also lost its, youth director and 
two key yoDth staff. In three out of four sponsors studied in Georgia, morale 
wis so low that staff were Hooking actively for other jobs. 
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An Eastern Middlesex YETP project collapsed when the sponsor's youth 
director and project director resigned, and the project instructors were fired. 
After some initial difficulties, a Boston YCCIP landscaping project got off 
the ground and flourished. Youths w&re receiving classroom training to complement 
well -supervised work activitiq^. Starf and enrollees alil^e were serious about 
their work. Bgt, by the beginning oflCHg summer, the project was disintegrating. 
Staff Iwere never able to get -adequate equipment, and without that were unable 
to develpp good worksites. Enrol le6s and project personnel alike became 
discouraged. By June, both supervisors had resigned and wfere replaced by 
interim supervisors who were completely untrained. In July, the project 
director resigned. A director and two new supervisors were hired. 

In the Connecticut Balance-of -State youth operations, four persons 
have been working together fairly 'effectively. But there are no formal career 
ladders in' the bureaucratic structure and no one knows what the advancement 
opportunities are. The Hartford prime sponsorship, long a political football, 
has been hit hard by turnover. As of November 1, 1978, only twelve percent of 
the CETA staff have been without the organization for two or more years. The 
youth programs have been- especially hard hit by resignations or reassignments 
within the agency. As .a consequence •of the tunnoil, there is no institutional 
memory and the effects of staff training have been almost totally washed out. 

Portland, touted as one of the better sponsors in the country,. has ' 
its-^hare of problems. A CETA staff reorganization has hurt morale, among 
the^youth staff especially. The youth office has lost its status as s line 
agency on the same level as adult and senior citizen^ivisions. Central staff 
supportivfe of the youth initiatives have quit and the supporters of adult 
services have emerged as the ones with power in the new organization, scheme. 
Both the central youth office and the youth field netowrk continue to be 
understaffed. With a strong emphasis on linking CETA to local economic 
development initiatives, it is becoming apparent that possibly the only way 
to provide services adapted to youth will be to rely more on local schools. 

Symptoms of staff instability do not necessary spell disaster. Even 
the Eastern Middlesex landscaping project experiencing compl^'te staff turnover 
can claim some measure of success. Both the original and the replacement 
staff have been dedicated, maintaining contact with enrollees and counseling 
them on^an informal basis. In early September, most of thp enrollees — • 
all out-of-school youth — indicated that »they were planning- to return to 
School* But a stable staff does improve the chances .for success of any 
programs. Jhe ipore stable sponsorships and projects usually al'so have better 
morale, lower turnover among clients, and it might be presumed, a better^ 
chance for bping effective; 

Horror stories about staff instability are not representative of 
local CETA or YEDPA operators in general. But they occur frequently enough to 
merit attention. It is hard to determine the direction in which causality 
runs when local operation^ are in a state of turmoil and prime sponsor staff 
are constantly changing. But the two go hand-in-hand and common sense makes 
certain aspects of the national style of CETA administration a likely villain. 
Where it is not the villain directly, it is indirectly by perpetuating policies 
that hinder local survival adaptations. , 




The federal /administration of CETA appears^ to have material impact 
on sponsor operations in two (interrelated) ways that can affect local Staff 
stability: first by leaving the sponsors politically vulnerable and second, 
to a lesser extent, by leaving them too little time to establish a local agenda, 

y • ^ . 

' CETA sponsor directors fa'ce a challenging balancing act when they f 

try to serve twO masters. The federal presence in CETA is unmistakable^ and 
the law, regulations, and national priorities frequently are not compatible 
with locarl laws and administration practices or policy preferences. The 
CETA rhetoric of local authority and discretion frequently is hard to reconcile 
with the reality of federally-mandated review procedures that fail to acknowledge 
and .allow inadequate time for local governments' own administrative review 
procedures, Th^ rhetoric is hard to reconcile with regional office hard-line 
directives that are at odds with national office^ policy and common sense 
interpretation .of the law and regulations, and further erode local discretion. 
Although thfe rhetoric gets through to mayors and ccunty councils, the- 
complexitities of administration do not. Local CETA administrators are left 
with the difficult job of explaining the inconsistencies. 

The political durability of local sponsor staff is also undermined 
by the unique status they are sometimes accorded in local government. CETA 
offices, usually being entirely federally supported'components of local ^ 
government, are treated differently from other components of local government. 
They are nofa line item on local budgets, except where non-CETA responsibilities 
are added, and CETA staff sometimes are not given the civil service protection 
that employees of other local government offices have. The lack of civil 
service protection and the financial insecurity causfed by funding uncertainti^ 
reduce the appeal of CETA staff jobs. Furthermore, the sqdden ^shifts in . 
emphasis in Washington and the addition of categorical programs force constant 
staff reassignments and structural reorganizations. The climate oT rinancrarl ^ 
and organizational uncertaintj^takes a toll in s:taff turnover (to say nothing 
of program effectiveness). These factors,, taken together with the relative 
newness of CETA, give CETA offices a_sense of transience and a lack of pere^ived 
bureaucratic 'Staying power. . 



Where CETA directors do not have fhei political muscle that can 
compensate for weak structure, they may try to avoid, controversy or conflict 
with otner local officials b^ maintaining a low profile and following a policy 
of isolated and undramatic prograimiing. But when a choice is forced, CETA\ 
directors us^ually opt for legal accountability to the U.S. Department of labor 
instead of political accountabil ity .to local elected officials. They gain - ^ 
then find themse.lves forced to resign for being unresponsive to local decision- 
makers. . . ' . . 

,CETA staff stability suffers aUo because of thfe frustrations and 
uncertainties' that attend the implementation of federal policies when there 
too little-time tor them to map out ajocal employment and training agenda-' 
and; plan programs adapted to it. YEDPA was. implemented as- an accelerated pace, 
in which a gr^at deal of the time between the first planning activity and * ( 
program implementa-tion was taken up with procedural reviews of hast;jly 
developed plans based, in part, on the recommendations of youth councils that 
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had met only once or twice and were never adequately briefed about *he dimensions 
of youth employment problems or the relative effectiveness trf past" strategies 
for dealing with those problems. After locaj revifew and approval, the plans 
were hastily implemented with too little time to the administrative demands: 
hiring qualified staff, and determining what facilities and. equipment were 
needed for programs and then obtaining them. The rush left_little time for 
considering carefully strategic «nd tactical decisions, building local support, 
and forming coalitions. It meant instead, a game of catch-up in which sponsors 
had to strike out on their own, rush enrollments, and try operap'ng programs 
without the benefit of a break-in period. 

The lack of planning and program development time certainly was a 
contributing factor in the inability of the Columbus YETP to get started. 
It hurt staff morale and enrol lees were quick to catch on and seek out other 
opportunities. The YCCIP landscaping project in Eastern Middlesex might have^ 
fared better had it started with' the equipment and the worksites that it 
needed. Without the front-end time needed for proper project developmefit, 
staff there had no better luck filiding their work "meaningful" than did the 
^nrollees. 

The uncertainties- hurt linkages with other institutions. Even where 
sponsor staff can adjust to the a"bbreviated planning cycles, administrators 
Gannot, or can with only the greatest difficulty. The extra effort to plan 
and implement LEA agreements quickty did not ease the way for better CETA-LEA , 
relations:. It only' introduced another source of tension. The delays in a 
go-ahead signal for a second year of YEDPA held up youth programs until well 
into the new school year. In a'few cases, they were able to start on time 
when the LEAs and other local agencies went out on a limb either advancing 
funds directly for the second year programs or assuring soma liabilitj' for 
them. In any. event," the uncertainties and lack of .planning militated in favor 
of a policy of .incremental ism requiring a minimum of new w^rk. 

The youth programs have not been the only source of frustration for 
local sponsors, however. They have been merely one more in a series of 
frustrations associated with CETA. The delay in reauthorization of CETA.and 
funding delays and uncertainties for all CET/\ programs typify the larger 
problems facing locat sponsors. The ad hoc style of national manpower policy 
formuUtion by the Congress and the crisis style of management by the 
U.S. Department of Labor are the factors most frequently cited by the sponsors 
as the underlying cause of their planning difficulties. 

~~) The Role of the Begi'onal Offices 

The point of contact' between prime sponsors and the U.S. Department 
oV Labor is the office of the regional administrator. It is responsible for ^ 
communicating to the prime sponsor notice about laws and regulations, and 
for passing on policy and adm-ini strati ve dir^tives. It reviews and approves 
sponsor plans and answers inquiries about interpretation of laws and regulations. 
The regional office also acts as a conduit for technical assistance. In the 
formal actiii'fii strati Ve scheme, it is the gatekeeper for information and authority 
that sponsors need for their operations. . 
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There is a predictable tension between ^ponsgrs and regionai-^pff'ices. 
^springs from the authority that the regional offi^has -over lodul programs. 
Whether the relationship becomes contentious seems to depend mastjy onjihether 
regional office authority is exercised in a 'spirit of cooperation-^wortunately, 
^, during implementation of the youth programs, non-cooperation has been a 
recurring, though not pervasive, theme«' 

In-the view of somo, of the s^onS.ors being evaluated, their contact 
with the regional offices with regards to the youth, programs has been marked 
by too little attention to the spirit of YEDPA, the 'substance'of program 
designs, or the effectiveness of program strategies. Instead, there haS^ been ^ 
frequently a fixation with mechanical compliance activity, pushing prime 
sponsor speeding, and assuring that sponsors do not make 'waves. As one reason 
*or rejei^ting a sponsor plan, a regional office objected to the use of time 
allocati'ons expressed in fractions of percen^s. In another region, the office 
put pressure on a sponsor 'that had decided not to apply, for .YCCIP money. 
Yet the offices were oblivious to .larger policy questions. For exampl§, 
although the Columbus sponsor was not in violation of any laws and did indeed 
submit a plan on time, the total ineffectiveness of its implementation efforts 
escaped censure by the regional office'. 

* \ 

ft ' 

^ Another' problem' some sponsors identified was tjie lack of timely 
information from regional offices, and*the occasional distortions of national 
^ ^ office policy. E^irl^ in the course of implementation, sponsors had difficulty 
ob^ifting answers to inquiries about t% interpretation of YEDPA and the 
YEpPA regulations. ; J^ese problems were^ compounded when regional office 
* information was'plaim-y wrong. One sponsor received the wrong estimate for 
Ats 197s YETP allp^'ioris. Some sponsors were directed to keep SPEDY separate 
^from YETP and ^CC/P activities. Others discovered they were not receiving 
technieaV assistance material frcjm the national office and found the regional 
office training to be adcjressed'"0 narrow pr^bcedural concerns, paying little 
attention to .strategic policy 'is$4e5>» r , 

It IS not hard to fi?id reaspns^-for^he breakdown, in the regional '^"^ 
role of transmitting information aad provid^^^^technical assistance. In the 
rush to implement the youth progragis, .tlk^^is^^^ sometimes had no faster 
access than prime sponsors to interpr.etpions^K^ or. technical 

assistance material. Sponsors, under. dhg gun "tp get plans out in a hurry, 
found it faster •and more reliable to go[ a rour^^^ pegionBf offices and contact 
the national office directly. (Jffici^jb^lf! l,^fiational office, after 
/ encountering^ resistance in the regiopefWtwork to fast implementation, 
frequently cooperated in the end ru^ Regional personnel, often lacking 
experience, were also burdened with respcml^1>Uities for increasing public 
service employment enrollments. The extra responsibilities and the complexity 
of the new youth .legislation made it difficult for them to cope with all the 
inquiries fhom local sponsors. It is not unusual foi^^them to know far less 
about national policy on particular pt^ogh^s tRan local administrators. Unable 
to provide much useful infotmation to primfe^^onsors, regional personnel seem ^ 
to have found in many cases that the only way they can exert influence is , 
, administratively, though approval power over sponsor plans afid program 
activity. Yet even there, regional office opinions are not final authority, 
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but are subject to reversal by the national office. Under these conditions, 
contact between sponsor's and regional office officials exacerbates the 
natural tension between th'em. 

« Thrreasons for the poor relations that frequently exist between 
regiona.1 offices and prime sponsors are not hard to fathom, and the consequences 
are predictable. The solution to the problems that the tensions .create are 
not so obvious. At a minimum they depend upon the Department of Labor 
determining, as a matter of explicit policy, what the appropriate role of 
the regional network is, and then standing by the policy. 
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L. Experience Thus Far-Quantitative * 

\ ' \ 

1A« Enrollments, Terminations , Expenditures . 

Data on enrollments and expenditures by each of the prime sponsors is 
shown on the following tables* Before focusing on the specifics of these 
for each of the areas , it is worth noting the very disparate sizes of the 
three prime sponsors being evaluated* While the Hartford consortium is more 
than 3 tiroes the. size of the City of Waterbury's program, the^ former is only 
about one-third the size of the BOS (balance of state). These size differ-- 
enc'es make the administration of thebe programs very different kinds of 
operations for each of the prime sponsors. Accordingly, each of the prime 
sponsors experiences very different types of management problems. 

For the BOS actu^ expenditures for, both YETP and YCCIP were l^ss than 
two-thirds of the. plaxmed levels, yet actual enrollments were .87 and 1.26 
of the planned levels for. YETP and YCdlP respectively. Obviously, BOS h^d 
less trouble finding entbllees for its programs than it did in spending what 
it. had originally planned for either prorgram. This experience, generally, 
was repeated in the other jarisdi<h:ions.* " ' 

In Waterbury the level of expenditures was between 80-90 percent of > \ 
that planned. Under YETP Waterbury s enrollments^ were about 95 percent of 
the planned levels and for the smkll YCCIP program, actual enrollments 
^\ixceeded the planned level (25 vs. 23). ^ 
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In Hartford as with the other two prime sponsors enrollments repre- 
sented a higher ratio of actual to planned than did expenditures! 'Under 
YCCIP only 85 percent of authorized funds were spent while actual enroll- 
ments were. 125 percent of planned levels. For the YETP programs actual en- 
rollments were 120 percent 'of planned levels while actual expenditures were 
below 60 percent of the planned figures. 

In each of the cases for prime sponsors (and for most of the program 
operators) they experienced turnover rates that were higher than anticipated. 
With high r^tes of termination and with a readily available pool of youth to^ 
move into vacant slots, this finding that actual enrollments outpaced expendi- 
ctures, relative to planned levels, is hardly surprising. 

Turning specifically now to the experience of BOS, there is not much 
difference in the ratio of actual -to -planned enrollments for males (.89) and 
females (.84) under YETP. In YCCIP, however; there appears to have been some 
unanticipated female participation. This is not explained by a more r^pid 
turnover of females in YCCIP, for the ratio of tenn^nations-to-enrollments for 
YCCIP males and females are .87 and .68, respectively. 

The ratio of actual-to-planned enrollments is higher for whites than for 
nonwh^es in both p,rograms in BOS. The disparity is particularly large for 
YCCIP, where several operators have indicated some difficulty in attract^jig 
minorities., This must be at least partially attributable to the nonurban 
settings of some of the YCCIP projects. 
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In*Y£TP-]BOSy where income restrictions prevail, the actual proportion 
of total participants who are economically disadvantaged Is .83., virtually 
the same as the planned proportion , .84. In YCCIF-'BOSy however , where there 
are no specific Income restrictions^, the actual proportion of disadvantaged , 
•54y Is lower than planned ^ .65. It may be thaty^he previously mentioned- 
difficulties with turnover and attracting minorities In YCCIP resulted In 
soineiwhat **le^s disadvantaged" youth being drawn Into the program. Still, 
there seems to be little evidence that YCCIP ideograms haye departed from 




their primary obje^ctlve of pervlng-^C^risK*^ youth. 

V71th regard to other significant segments In BOS both programs seem to 
have had moderate to good success (In relation to plans) In serving previous -^^ 
offenders. Although planned figures for AFDC/PA recipients v;ere not avail- 
able,, actual figures show that significant proportions of total partlclpa^its 
fall Into this category (.24 for YETP and .15 for YCCIP). Actual services 
provldjed to handicapped persons and veterans fall significantly short of plans 
In both programs. Veterans have been dropped as a target group for , FY 79. 

A closer Inspection of data pertaining to^ terminations and entry li^to* 
employment provides a clearer picture of this problem In BOS. Note that the 
actual-tb-planned ratios for YCCIP participants entering employment (»76) and 
fpr other positive terminations (.55) are relatively low, while the actual-to- 
planned ratio for nonposltlve terminations (2.84) Is quite large. Tlils pattern 
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is not so apparent in YETP, where the comparable f igures^afe •56, .97, and 
• 84, respectively. YETP, not surprisingly ,ckifis_^e^ to^have high turnover 
rates among 14-15 year-olds. In BOS YETP exhibits a lower ratio of terjnina- 
tions-to-enrollments, *a slightly higher ratio of employment entry-to-tennina- 
tions, and a much lower ratio of nonpositive termlnations-to-total terminations 
than does YCCIP^ 

As noted supr^ actual etftollments exceeded planned levels byNahout 20-25 
^percent in Hartford. Under YETP, overenrollments occurred for minorities 
(172%), economically disadvantaged (118%), and ^Hispanics (^75%). Only the 
handicapped were underehrolled (55%). Under YCCIP, overenrollments were also 
the greatest for Hispanics (172%) , but were high for out-of-school youths 
(122%), minorities (120%) , ' economically disadvantaged (175^, and school drop- 
outs (112%). 

Actual terminattions under ^"i^H? in Hartford were 143% of planned termina- 
tions, and under YCCIP were 165% of planned terminations for the yeaif. Under 
YETP about one-third of White youths were terminated (25% of thgse terminations 
subsequently entere({ the 3.abor force) and about one-fourth of Black youths were 
terminated (with aboutJ||p8%. of those terminations subsequently entering the 
labor force) . The plan called for about 45% of those terminated to enter the 
labor force. IJndfer YCCIP a little more than two-thirds of White youths and 



just two-thirds of the Black you£hs were terminated* Three of the 20 White 
youths termlkiated entered employment; none of the 36 Black youths found 
employment by the end of the fiscal year. The plan called for a little. less 
than 25% of those terminated to enter the labor force. « ^ 

In summary both' prograips in Hartford had higher termination rates and 
lower subsequent employment * rates than were planned! 

In Waterbury all but one of the programs were very ^rnall and may haVe 
accounted for the relative ability of that prime sponsor to meet many of 
its plans. In YQCIP the ratios of actual to planned enrollments of blades, 
females">nd Spanish youth were all tlose to unity. "Non-Positive terminations' 
were particularly high in the 2 prograpis for out-of-school youth. Out of 
the 170 youth enrolled in VJaterbury's YETP only 2 entered employment after 
the programs » compared to 15 planned. 

In summary I the prime sponsors were working in areas where they had 
relatively limited experience. Moreover, the serious problems in the planning 
process described in our first 2 interim reports meant that there was ev^r^^ 
reason to expect major disparities between planned and actual performance. 
The ^delayed start of th§ programs further complicated matters for the prime 
sponsors. To the extent th^^t their experience in the first year is reflected 
i& planning for the second, they can each anticipate especially high rates of 
tinmover from the out-of-school youth an.d relatively limited success there 
when assessed agains^ the usual criteria of stable employment, high earnings 
and/or return to school. 
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IB. Quality of the Data 

The basic source of most data on YEDPA is the program operator. For that 
reason tHe quality of the data Qan vary considerably, not only across prime 
sponsors but by projects as w^ll. In general, Yhe data gathering is seen as a 
necessary evil imposed by someone up-the-line. As s»ch, the effort to gather 
*thein seems to, be done grudgingly at all levels. ^ 

For Waterbury and BOS the data are probably reasonably accurate. In 

ft 

Waterbury both a project monitor and a management information specialist seek 
to verify monthly the data received. The programs are small enough that CETA 
staff often seem to know the names of youth in the program and can identify 
data on a personal ba'siSf e.g. John Smith graduated and found employment with 
t^^terbury Tool Co. A recent change in CETA staff has brought in a new monitor 
who appears to be' quite serious about maintaining good data. Yet,» in the data 
supplied to us (and previously to Boston) some inconsistencies were found and 
were subsequently changed. 

The BOS is obviously well removed from the varipus projects it supports. 
Yet, project operators are subject to having their records spot-checked during 
perio4ic visits by the^onitor. As such, w^ believe these d^a^ are al^o quite 
good. And if openness is an indicator of the confidence that prime sponsors 
have in their data both Waterbury and BOS have always been absolutely prompt 
and complete in providing any data we requested ^jj^them. : — • 

Needless to say the situation in Hartford has been different. As reported 
previously the data system has been a problem here from the outset. Mom 
significantly, the substantial changes and turnover in personnel^ leave one with 
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the view that the store is -left untended. The absence of- close' monitoring 
means that the project operators have limited direction or gui^dance in dealing 
with requests for data. However, the extraordinarily tense situation in' 
Hartford is such that operators of programs could be expected to maintain good 
records and to provi'de scrupul6usly documented data. Given the variety of 
auditors and law enforcement agencies that are examining ' CMP and some of their 
contractors at- the present time one can have cqnsiderable confidence in the 
recent data (at least), coming from Hartford. 

Thus far we have referred simply to program -data, those that arise out of 

the projects directly. A second issue of quality pertains to planning data, 

i ' I i 

t^hose that are^used by the prime sponsors to plan and to justify programs to 

the Regional Office. These can be divided into *two types, internally and 
externally generated?~^amples of the former are the targets that must be pro- 
vided when the Regional Office prepares to provide funds for proigrgms. Thesfr 
targets are frequently only wild guesses, parti<?ularly when a program (such 
as YEDPA in 1977-78) is a new one and the prime sponsors have little or no 
experience or benchmark from which to operate. 

The externally generated data refer to those such as universe of need 
unemployment. rates, school dropouts, etc. Several issues need to" be noted 
..here. First, since the prime sponsors ^e requests for these data as essential 
elements in their proposals for funds, but of little or no programmatic value 
they have litfle incentive not to pass along someone else's data to DOL, 
regardless of its quality. Thus,. for example, data from the 1970 Decennial 
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Census are being supplied because no other are available, despite their 
being very stale. Data supplied by state agencies are also frequently cited 
despite problems of quality and timeliness. Another problem occurs for BOS 
since many governmental data are limited as to availability to SMSA's or 
urban areas* 

It needs to be reiterated that we know of no attempts to deliberately 
mislead the Regional/ Office Instead, data requests from there are routinely 
.honored with the best available data for the purpose of satisfying the source 
o'fSunds. Some of these data, however, do not warrant serious or nonsuper- 
ficial attention. Yet the prime sponsors, often sensing that goston knows 
that these data only faintly resemble accurate statistics, play the game. 

/ 

IC. Other Data Issues ' * 

One indicator we believed of the degree to which prime sponsors took 
seriously, the issue of knowledge development is the extent — qu^titatively 
and qualitatively — of d^t^ collection beyond that mandated jJ^^^L. Clearly, 
some of these required data will be of interest to the prime sponsors but • 
we sought to find how much additional data, either for; evaluation or manage- 
ment Information, are being collected. The picture wasv?somewhat mixed. 

The Hartford agency appears to collect nothing beyond that Which is 
required by DOL. That effort appears to be burdensome enough for CMP and is 
not surprising. Waterbury attempted to develop some "soft" data on partici*- 
pant conduct, work attitudes and habits,'^ and academic performance. Some 
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problems were encountered, particularly as the prime spolisor received inade- 
quate cooperation from the scJmoIs. At first, some of this was seen in the 
schools as a needless burden for them* Moreover, internal CETA staff 
problems—now apparently ended-undermined the effort. As such a new effort 
Will be undertaken this year to gather such kinds of data. Further, the 
development of the questionnaires is a t.a8k that has been given to the Youth 
Council, ^ 

In BOS it seems clear that ^though the' prime sponsor and the program 

operators generally are not inclined to collect non-mandated information 

they would be willing to collect other data which they perceive to be more * 

relevant to the operation of their programs. For example, one Tiew program' 

operator has expressed this clearly: >' ^ 

"Acknowledging that there JLs a legitimate need for 
^ financial and social accountability in providing 

government services, -as a new program operator I am 
concerned about forms upon forms which have no ' 
clear relationship to the program we are running nor 
can this information be used by a local operator 
to improve services rendered. Hopefully, as the * 
^ Department .of Labor continues its yauth employment * 

program, it will involve program operators in ^ the ^ 
development of forms which are meaningful to all par- 
ties, as well as helpful in planning of particular 
programs." (Yoyth Adult Council, Westport) .' 

Some of the pro.gram operators are carrying out evaluations of themselves, 

however^ In Madison, Ct.^ for example^ Project Learn has retained the services 

of an educational, consulting firm to examine its program. 
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the whole Issue of DOL daCa needs may have Co be i^eevaluaCed. We deCecC 
not simply the readily predlcCable strain between prime^sponsors and the 
'Reg^jtmal Office that are generated by poorly understood demands fot data. In- 
deed, Ve also see j^elatipns between program operators and the prime sponsors 
at rained as the latter pass s^uch requests down to the former. Data colleption 
is not a costless venture and with veryi^lmited resources (and very low costs 
for administration) , a very direct trade-off occurs involving less time given 
to program management. Further, where the needs of DOL are not understood and 
the effort is pro forma , morale must necessarily be jeopardized. While, the 
price of that may. not be readily estimated, that does not suggest to us. that 
At is negligib^.e. ' ' ^ * 

2. Experience Thus Far — Qualitativ^ , > . 

/ 

2A. Prime Sponsor's Adjustments 

'Each, of the three Connecticut prime sponsors encountered problems in 
dealing with ^he slow start-up of YEDPA. These' difficulties involved both 
visible and npt visible issues. The latter have been described in our earlier 
reports under the heading of planning, project program* identification' and 
the like.. The more visible outcome of theNlnadequate planning and late start- 
up is evident 'by the level of actual expenditures relative to planned expendi- 
tures. In Hartford this ratio was 59 percent in YETP and 85 percent for YCCIP. 
In wktexbury total actual to total planned expenditures was 84 percent and In 
BOS the ratios were 64 percent and 66 percent for YETP and YCCIP, respectively. 
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When the prime sponsors were told to limit spending to 73 percent of the 
budgeted level, the prime sponsors sought to use attrition to provide for 

4 

• this. Apparently, the stop-start spending messages from DOL are not new and 
the^ prime sponsors react to these by asking program operators to respond 
accordingly thrqtugh changing their intake flofws. Attrition rates in the youth 
programs at least are high enough to allow considerable flexibility in progr^ 
si2e~and hencfe costs. This is also easier to manage when there is an ever- 
present queue to enter the program. Aside ^rom adjusting the flow of youth, 
a small number of projects were added midway in the year to absorb th/ l^^g^d 
funding. Hartford, for example, used this opportunity to add a horticulture 
project) under YCCIP. 

The surplus fundQ in Hartford have been used to fund programs in October 
and November until approval is- received for the 19*79 allotment. If the Regional 
Office should ultimately not approve the use of these fun&, Hartford would have 
to pay for this directly. This uncertainty, in the midst of the already unqer- 
tain 'environment', serves to heighten tensions in that situation. ^ 

'2B. The Evolution of Problems 

It is not possible tar fully describe the hoirrendous events that have trans- 
pired in Hartford since the last interim report. Earlier, we had noted the 
almost beleaguered position of CMP> the Hartfford prime sponsor. Aside ftom - - 
being caught between various highly placed political figures in Hartford, it was 
held in very low repute by DOL, (Boston and Washington), arf^^strife existed.. 
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between the City and the suburban toxms of the consortium. Just prior to 
YEDPA a new director was brought in to improve CETA's administration. While 
this unenviable condition persisted the youth programs were^somewhat removed ' 
from the battle partly. because they were quite small and not linked to the 
older, controversial programs. . Even today, after the over-all program has 
been thoroughly rocked the youth progtams continue to operate outside the 
focus of hostile public attention. Conceivably, that situation may deterio- 
rate at any time but for the present YEDPA is alive if not robust. 

The turning point for PETA in Hartford occurred in the late spring when 
a rapidly changing set of estimates of program deficits became public. This 
uas followed by charges of corruption on the part of some of CMP's contractors 
and a break-in at CETA's office to tamper with files. In a community ^s small 
and a& staid as Hartford the matter took on monumental proportions and wasr 
front-page material for weeks. Not surprisingly in the light of previous his- 
tory, a confXidt arose about, liability for a roughly $1.5 .million deficit 
between the City of Hartford and the other towns in the consortium.- ^Till now, 
a large number of questions persist about the source of the deficit but the 
media attention to the crisis has been somewhat reduced. In the wake of the 
developments,' the Director of CMP was made to resign and shortly, thereafter, 
the powerful City Manager of Hartford, also was forced out.' A variety of law 
enforcement bodies are currently working at CMP offices to unearth evidence of 
program 'corruption, A situation of trusteeship essentially prevails for CMP. 

t * . c . , 
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The major impact of these developments for the youth programs has been 
the oVer-all upheaval for staff. The two Individuals who had hands-on respon- 
sibility for YETP and YCCIP have been moved from their positions. There is ,a 
depided lack of continuity and the situation is clearly a poor one. 

Not surprisingly then, other Hajtford' problems noted in earlier reports 
have not been solved. For example, we reported a number of difficulties in- 
volving the Hartford Area Manpower Planning Council (HAMPC) and the Youth 
Planning Council in the planning process. These matters deteriorated over 
the Summer and early fall and questions were raised concerning the legitimacy 
of ilAMPC. Had the term of the HAMPC members expired? Within this past month 
t;Jie entire group has been dissolved and has been wholly reconstituted. Appoint- 
ments hkve largely emanated from Hartford City Hall. The Mayor, who had been 
the Chairman, is no longer a^member of the Committee. The Youth Planning 
Council has also been reconstituted. Neither group has yet been fully appointed. 

Another problem cited pr'eviously was the development (or lack of it) a 
new management informatic* system. The system is still^not operational and th^ 
Title III reporting requirements are given as one of the causes. Till nox^ 
CMP has not had an experienced computer programmer on its staff. Such a person 
has now been recruited. 

In earlier reports we noted -also the difficulties in implementing the 
suburban component of YETP. The program operator (Capital Region Education 
Council - (CREC) had found it difficult to reach out Easily to students, working 
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through 24 separate school boards. The town officials in turn are discouraged 
about all the paperwork involved with placing so few students in the program. 
One town official who voiced this complaint had only 6 students from his 
jurisdiction in YETP. These problems largely remain. 

By contrast the much more compact and less populous Waterbury CETA 
encountered relatively few problems operationally, aside from a s^gle trouble- 
some project with high, turnover. That problem wasr never resolved but the 
operation in question has been closed and not refunded. 

Some common problems identified for each of the prime sponsors in our 
earlier reports included the lack of effective participation on the Youth 
Councils, slow of little pj6gress in arranging and granting academic credit, 
and considerable confusion regarding the meaning and intent of "knowledge 
development". Each^of the Youth Councils is to be reconstituted or restructured 
(see infra). Some progress is being made on the matter of academic credit. 
Moreover, the State Boai^d of Education has recently established a unit to deter- 
mine statewide standards, for the granting of academic credit in work experience 
programs. Confusion over the meaning of "knowledge development" persists and 
this is most easily observed by reading some pf the program operators* annual 
reporl^s in rjpgard to \this issue. 

Some concerns by program operators in BOS about the wage i^icentives for 
youth have led to the adoption of a more flexible wage policy by the prime spon- 
sor in '1979. Other problems have emerged which wei^fe not so apparent in early 
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phases of the program. As the pool of potential jobsites has been depleted, 
operators in BOS and elsewhere have become more vocal about the nonprofit 
sector restriction. A revision of poli^cy in this area, though, is obviousij^ 
beyond the control of the prime sponsor^. Strained relations between the DOt" 
regional office and the BOS, and CBO dissatisfaction with the Employment 
Security Division's certification and referral procedures, are also problems 
which were not so evident before. 

2C1. The Evolving Role of the Program Operators 

The first year of operating YEDPA has been important in educating all 
participants in it. The prime sponsors had very little knowledge of the 
problems involved with running youth programs and many of the program opera- 
tors were also quite inexperienced. While many of the latter previously had 
rjn nianpower or human resource projects that might have included some youth 
(at least some older ones) few had ever dealt with them exclusively. Other 
operators of programs found the experience of being a CETA contractor a novel 
one and needed time to learn the ways of the prime sponsor and DOL. Very few 
found themselves in the position of the Hartford public school system which 
simply operated its YETP project as it had an earlier program whose funding 
had run out. Generally, most operators found their experience to be edifying 
and many are ponfident that this will allow them to do better in FY 1979 (where 
programs are to be continuedTT " In one sense — if they are correct — there is a 
very significant message here for DOL. By whatever criteria YETP and YCCIP 
will be evaluated, opebat<^rs believe that the outcomes will be significantly 
improved in the coming ypar. \ , 
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One of the lessons that seems to come through loudly is the difficulty of 
working with these youth and the serious magnitude of their problems. Partic- 
ularly for the out-of-school youth, very large doses of counse^ng and super- 
vision are needed* A number of program operators, especially ones who had not 
previously serviced youth, were surprised by the range and severity of problems 
which many of their clients brought to the program* 

"Although many of our goals were obtained, we were 

surprised at the great amount of needs and services 

the youngsters required to ^e properly prepared for 

work and good work attitudes." (Human Resource 

Development Agency, NaCigatuck) . / 

Operators have responded to this broad range of needs by initiating programs 

aimed at helping entering clients "...to attain sone of the basic life skills 

needed for day-to-day existence." (Windham Area Community Action "Program, 

Danielson). These activities include workshops on personal finances, first aid, 

birth control, personal hygiene, and access to low-income health care services* 

9 

\^ile many of these presentations and discussions were conducted in-house or 
with the assistance of other nonprofit community agencies, there were some in- 
stances of private sector involvem^t. For the clients c/f one program, for . 
example, the Southern New England Telephone Company administered a workshop on 
the use of telephone equipment. 

A number of operators have also indicated the need for more thorough 
assessment of acquired skills, aptitudes, and "^titudes at the time of entry* 
Negative self-images and poor work attitudes > seem to be prevalent problems and 
have evoked a variet^of responses ranging from individual psychological 
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counseling services (usually donated) to a 30-hour course entitled "Adventures 
in Attitudes" (Work Experience Program, Meriden) A*' With regard to the latter 
effort, the operator reports that "...the records show a great improvement in 
work attendance, interest in acquiring new skills and development of positive 
attitudes about employment, goals and life in general." if the DOL concentrates 
too narrowly on the work experience needs of these youth the programs cannot 
hope to succeed for many of the participants. These program operators appear 
to be saying that if the services are geared exclusively to work, income or 
retum-to-school outcomes, and the programs are evaluated accordingly, DOL will 
not be meeting the real needs for m'any youth and will likely tinderestimate the 
value of these projects. Instead, considerable attention through close personal 
contact must be given to changing attitudes, perceptions, feelings of self worth 
and the like. Perhaps this conviction was strongly held by some program opera- 
tors prior to YEDPA but we sense .that others have acquired it — or had it 
reinforced — during the past year. Again, this view emerges particularly where 
the youth involved were those that were highly alienated and may have come from 
backgrounds which included criminal behavior, learning handicaps, abusive 
parents, etc. Many of these were concentirated^ in the out-of-school programs. 

For one prime sponsor, Hartford, any learning by program operators over 
the first year has been critical. Given ,the past dependence by CMP on "oral 
history", 'and the reality of almost total personnel turnover in the youth ^rea 
recently, combined with th^ recent appointment of the third "Fed Rep" in 6 
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months, continuity and experience must come from the program operators. 
Additionally, as noted earlier little or no history can be provided by the 
newly constituted planning councils there. 

An important piece of evidence that there was learning by program opera- 
tors is the change in program plans for the year ahead. For example, an LEA 
in Watetbury operated a program during 1977-78 that involved little more than 
paying some students to "help out" after school. The second year program by 
contrast, will involve similar youth in significant skill training in the com- 
munications arts, e.g., writing, printing, photography, office skills, etc. 
These students will help to develop a community newspaper. ' » * 

^ Some program operators developed a better awareness of how to deal with 
public agencies. Thus, while a number reported problems working with the 
Cotmecticut State Employment Security Division, a number also reported that 
they now feel more equipped to deal with ESD, and the whole intake ptocess. 

One program opera^tor was described to us by CETA staff during thf year 
as intransigent. (This conformed to the views expressed to us by participants 
in the program.) This program operator, was discouraged from seeking a second 

YETP contract and will not be involved in the 1979 program. In this case, 

■* ■ 

there was no learning, except perhaps by the prime sponsor. 

2C2. Common Problems for Program Operators ^ 

A nximber of pro'blems that face a number of program operators have become 
evident. They are almost certainly not unique to Connecticut. 
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a. Certification and referral 



Each of the three prime sponsors utilizes the State Employment Security 

Division to certify applicant eligibility • ESD is also a source of client 

•referrals. Among* local op^ators there appears to be some dissatisfaction 

with th£s process* 

"Difficulty with certification process through the 
Employment Service presented problems due to infor- 
mation which was often incomplete and inaccurate. 
In addition, there was a lack of response to recruit- 
ment efforts of the program. Statistics from the" 
Labor Department indicated a large number of youth 
who were registered with the Employment Service and 
eligible for the program. However, many of these 
individuals were never referred by the Employment 
Service to the program." (Youth- Career Development 
Program, Cromwell) . 

\/here ESD did make referrals, they were not always found to be the most needy 

"Some Employment Service referrals were considered 
inappropriate due tO'ithe fact that they failed to 
identify those with tne greatest needs, and priori- 
. ties were therefore given to those who met the pro- 
jected goals of this -program; however, all were 
accommodated." (Spanish Learning Center, Danbury) . 

Other operators found ESD certification to be a hazardous process. 

"Many of the applicants we referred never returned 
to us because of the 'run around* encountered there. 
• If we could * certify , the program would be more 

successful." (Southbury Training School, Southbury) . 

This call for direct certification is echoed by another operator. 

"Difficulties in recruitment and certification process 
CQuld be overcome by a more careful evaluation of 
individuals at the Employment Service or more pre- 
^ * ferably by allowing individual' programs to handle the 
process itself." (Youth Career Development Program, 
Cromwell) . > 
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b. Selection criteria 

In addition to dissatisfaction with the certification process, there lis 
some concern about the relevance .of the income restrictions, particularly in 
YETP programs. 

"CETA eligibility requirements based on family Income 
should be eliminated or raised substantially in order 
that\^all youth who could benefit from the program be'' 
served. Eligibility criteria for YCCIP which encourages 
preference to economically disadvantaged but imposes no 
income requirements should be applied to YETP programs 
j' as well." (Youth Career Development Program, Cromwell). 

One of the .LEAs engaged in providing career employment experiences and transi* 

tion services notes that: 

I * ' ^ 

'*There are students whose family income is greater than 

the 85% income level but who are in need of employability 
skill development to a far greater degree than some stu- 
dents whose families meet the economic guidelines." 
(Project LEARN, Madison). 

Even in YCCIP programs, where there are no specific income limitations^^ the 

required collection of family income information presents problems for the 

operator. 

"A case in point. is the difficulty of securing required 
family income information when students are living in 
single parent family environments which are often 
strained,^ if not volatile. As you know, the mandated 
request for this income information seems at times in- 
congruous with an employment program which has no income 
eligibility requirement* We understand that students who 
come from disadvantaged family situations should be given 
• first opportunity to participate in this program and 
indeed, they are and will continue to be. However, we 
find that at times it is impossible to secure this Infor-* 
mation from precisely the students who need to h€ employed 

^ because of their home situation/' (Youth, Adult Council, 

^ Westport)*. 
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An outside observer of the Westport YCCIP "program describes the problem in 



even greater detail. 



"Some of the problems Bill pointed out seem to be 
almost inevitable, and aerhaps exacerbated when a 
small, individualized pr|ogram deals with the bureau- 
cracy. He felt that DOL's forms, especially for in- 
take, presented problems, and'took a disproportionate 
amount of time — for him and for the high* school 
staff, especially since this program had at the out- 
set identified its target group as 'at risk' stu- 
dents, rather than the economically disadvantaged. 
It is close to impossible to obtain figures on fami- 
ly income from many of the young people's families, 
since they come from broken homes and/o.r unstable 
family settings. In some cases, repeated attempts 
to contact a parent produce no result; in others, 
the parent in a single-parent home cahnot provide 
data on the other parent's financial status, or. In 
some cases, even his/her whereabouts. As an example 
of sti^l another kind of problem, there is the 
father who. holds a responsible job with a large cor- 
poration, who refused to fill out the form, which he 
considered an invasion of privacy. His son would 
clearly not qualify under the income guidelines, but 
there can be no question as to his need for this pro- 
gram as a potential high school dropout and an /at 
risk' youth... The boy has been in trouble at school — 
as to his studies and behavior, was recently the 
driver of a car involved in a serious accidient. (He 
was 'stoned' at the time.) According to Bill, the 
state DOL takes the position that this ^udent should 
be 'terminated' because the income form does not; com- 
ply, even. though it seems evident that the program is 
providing the only success experience (perhaps 'non- 
failure experience' would be enough of a description) 
he has. Bill suggests that DOL is aski^g^CBO's " 
(Commux^ty-Based Organizations) to target a population 
(i.e., 'at risk youth') they (the DOL) don't 'know veiry 

,ch about, and therefore rely on criteria which are 
frequently irrelevant. Another boy in the program was^ 
recently arrested for grand larceny; his father is 'a 
successful, upper-income person.' ^ Bill asks, 'Does 
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that mean he's not needy?' He estimates "that the 
intake form comprised a problem for about one-third* 
of the program participants; the legalistic language 
and nature of the prescribed intake interview was 
difficult for them to understand, and in additfbn the 
iiifonnation needed was har^ to obtain." (Joan Schine, 
Program Associate of the National Commission on" 
Resources^ for Youth) • 



c» Public/non-profit restriction # ^ - 

One of the most common complaints registered by program operators involves 

the restriction of job slots to public and private non-profit agencies. 

"The problem of meaningful work experience and train- 
ing must be addressed by program operators and by 
those who make the rules. It would be\ the proposal 
of this program and its participants to allow en?:ol- 
lees to enter into the private sector where neces- 
sary. A much greater variety and certainly many 
more opportunities for training are available.*' 
(Vocational Opportunity and Development for Youth, 
Clinton) . ^ 

Some operators point to the difficulty of establishing career ladder^ in the 

non-profit sector. / 

"The program involved career ladders, but on a 
limited basis; limited because we can only place 
our trainees in non-profit agencies and many of 
thes£ agencies do not have the capital to hire 
addirt^onal help." (OIC, New London). 

Others point to^ supervision problems in such agencies. 

"Supervision Sf participants at work sites was at 

times insufficient. Due to the fact that partici- ^ 

pants were placed at^i|on-profit agencies which a^e 

often understaffed, time afforded for supervision 

was often minimal." (Youth Career Development 

Program, Cromwell) . 

An interesting summary of this general problem is provided by one YCCIP operator 
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"The intrinsic problem with work experience pro- 
grams is that employment opportunities offered by 
them are considered to be distinct from employnjient 
in the private sector by participants as well as 
by program designers* Youth did not develop a 
commitment to the job and therefore demonstrated 
poor work habits ♦ Particularly in YGCIP projects, 
skills developed are not readily transferable to 
any private sector occupation. Most individuals 
placed by program staff were placed in industries 
'in which either very little skills were required 
or they were required to learn a new skill* Work 
experiencai^projects should be designed carefully 
by program operators to resemble the private 
sector to ensure development of appropriate 
marketable skills and in order ^hat youth experi- 
f£te as much as possible the realities and respon- 
sibilities of the everyday working world ♦ .(Park 
Development and Maintenance Program, Cromwell). 

A staff person in a Waterbury. program said about the more general ques- 
tion of worksites "CETA seems too sensitive to participants, and not to care 
about worksites. This sort of program can't work without good worksites and 
you have to be considerate of them/' 



d* Transportation 

A number of «^program operators in the state serve large "geographical ateas. 
Transportation of clients, as well as staff, often presents problems. Minibus 
services provided by state or local agencies, carpools , leased vans, etc., 
have been used, but in some areas jjptential clients who have no private means 
of transportation go unserved or face a very limited range of employment experi- 
ence alternatives. The problem is most severe outside of the largest urban ^ 
centers where some form of public transportation is usually available* 




^' Need for more supetvislon and administration 

In a variety of ways, a number of'operators have indicated that there 

is a need to augment youth program funds currently available fgr supervision 

of clients and for program administration. One YCCIP operator ^otes that: 

"...the funding ratio of administrative and super- 
vispry costs to client costs often prevented the 
program from hiritig more qualified staff, better 
trained supervisors, and better equipment and 
materials. These factors often made the .program 
a less meaningful employment experience* for youth." 
(Park Development and Maintenance Program, Cromwell). 

Tliis same program was able to supplement its supervisory staff with a- contri- 
butibn of one town employee's time, but this proved to be an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. >^ ' 

The situation in v/hich two supervisors /one hired 
by the program, the other provided as fik in-kind " * 

contribution from the- town, were utilized was -less 
than ideal. When other projects demanded^ mo re and 
more of the time of the town-provided stipervisor 
•until he became no longer available Cb the program, 
the ratio of one" supervisor to 15 participants made 
program operations difficult. Volunteers from the 
town did alleviate some of these problems, but youth ^ 
could not receive the individualized attention from 
which they could have benefitted greatly." 

These problems are stimulating some resource shifts which may not be completely 

desirable. In FY 79, this partJl^ar operator "..,will work with in-school 

rather than out-of-school youth who appear to require more individual attention 

and supervision than a group prpject setting can provide." ♦ 
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Supervision is not always a matter of discipline or i^arting technical 
skills. Because of the lackpjc selfrconf idence of many of the l^rogram par- 
ticipants, adul,t supervisi on is often needed more for-^assurance than for 



/ 

^authority. ^ ^ 

Budgets containing, inadequate provisions for administrative and super- 
visolry costs sometimes result from efforts to satisfy perceived legislative 
intent. An outside observer describes her conversation ^;^tl| A*^ocal "grants- 
man'* who was responsible for drafting the proposal for a YCCIP program. " 

/ * "At the outset, an'd throughout our interview, Betty 

echoed the feeling I had already^gotten from the 
' other adults that the lack: of aiii administrator (or 
^ supervisor) specifically assigned ^ the YEDPA pro- 

gram was ^ real drawback. However she did indicate 
that in writing the proposal she had knowingly 
omitted seeking funds for such a role 'in order to 
put all th^ money where Congress wants to see it go-^- 
o in salary/and fringes.' She now speculates that 
^ c 'perhaps we could have gotten the money fot an 

4,dministrator °to begin with.'" (Comments on Westport 
YCCIP pToXect by Joan Schine, Program Associate of, 
^ ^ the National Commission- on Resources for Youth, 
5/12/78).. ' . • . " 

In. addition to affecting theNquali£y of the pr<Jgrams off'fered, efforts to 

keep local overhead abnormally low may well stack the deck against smaller 

and newer program operatojrs. One established operator made an interes 

observation which is pertinent, lie noted that prime sponsors and phe DOL 

often frown upon operators who establish local "empires" in the administration 

of a wide range of service programs; yet without such scale economies he 



and many other experienced operators would find low-overhead, programs like 
YEDPA difficult to operate. He wondered how smaller programs could^ possibly 
provide, the range of services required by YEDPA clients. 

Keeping overhead ratios unusually low, so as ta serve 'the maximum number 

- of youth, may not only dilute the quality of services rendered, but may also 
serve to discourage the "entry^' of new and innovative operators. This T^re- ' 

^sents an obvious conflict between various YEDPA goals;- It may also ^serve as ' 
a subtle signal to' operators that spending dollars matters more than providing 
quality programs to DOL. - * ^ - 

A^'^^partial response to the problem of inadequate worksite supervision, ' 
prime sponsor 'plaiis for FY ^79 call for an increased commitinent to OJT, It is 
hoped that this approach will not only imt>rove the quality of the work experi- 
ence; but will stimulate the transition to unsubsidized employment* 

2D. Systematic Differences in Performance 

t \ - ■ ^ 

The YEDPA amendments to CETA urged prime sponsors to give special consider- 
atio& to CBO'^» In the absence of a thorough outcome evaluation it is perilous 
to generalize about the relative skills of CBO's, LEA's, municipal entities, 
national organizations and the iike. Nevertheless, a few things are apparent 
•about each. ^ The LEA's appear to hare a definite advantage in attempting to 

: . ^ 

oper^e programs that .confer academic credit. Secondly', lEA's ^typically, but - 
not all CBO's, have^the ^pparatu? Un place to deal with the^ overhead needed 



to maintain such a program — particularly given DOL*s .desire to nd.nimize 
adminis'trative costs. Third, there appears to be confusion on the part of 

some program operators as to the meaning of CBO. As such there seems to 

i 

be some ill-will ^rfegarding the interpretation of the intent of Congress 
in this area. ^ , 

2E* Labor Market Conditions 

If one uses the unemployment rate as the sole indicator of conditions ^ 
in the labor market then the situation throughout much of Connecticut is 

o 

apparently better than in the rest of the country. While the state's rate 
of unemployment was several points higher than the national mark during theN 
recent recession, the former fell below the latter during the recovery. In 
Septe^er, 1978 the unemployment rate for Connecticut was A. 3 percent. We ' 
are skeptical about the meaning of the state unemployment rate for several 
reasons — suffice it to observe that the growth of employment h^re has not 
matched the national experience. It may well be that Connecticut '$ declining 
unemployment rate derives as much from net out-migration as from growing 

employment opportunities. The prevailing view in the state is that labor , 

r 

market conditions have strengthened over the past^year. 

' A changing, labor market can impact on the youth programs in a variety of 
ways. There are at least three direct effects. First, a tightening job 
market could dry up the available supply 5f potential program applican*ts. 
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None of the prime sponsors or program operators have indicated any "problems" 
of this sort. The queues to enter the programs are sufficiently long so 
that even if they are shortened, virtually no program operators have difficulty 
in identifying acceptable applicants*' 

A secdnd effect of an improving job market could be to lead to more 
terminations from programs. Thus, for example, a youth might drop out of a 
project^ paying only the minimum wage, offering only limited hours of work, ^ 
and with the certainty of no long-term opportunity to enter other, unsubsidized, 
employment providing 'something more attractive on one or mo^e of these scores. 
Obviously, some of this has occurred for each of the prime sponsors yet we do 
not detect that this has been a major source of terminations. More signifi- 
cantly, perhaps, we do not hear that the" improving employment scene is leading 
•to an increasing flow of terminations. ' ' 

^ A third effect, potentially, of an improving job environment is, that it 
leads to more successful outcomes to training and, hence, through feedback 
effects increases the demand for entry into the programs. Such an effect 
could even lead to a decline in drop-out rates if trainees find some real 
value in remaining with a program till it is completed. Since there has been 
an excess quantity demanded of slots in the program it is hard to observe if 
the situation has changed over the past ^ear. We have had no information to ' 
suggest that improved outcomes have led to a decline in usual t^umpver rates. 

The indirect effects of a reduced rate, of 'unemployment occur as this 
leads to reduced CETA funding. In partljcular, some program operators- appear 
to be providing administrative services for ¥EDPA out of funds they receive 
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under other titles. As these funds are reduced they are not available to 
provide services to youth working under YEDPA. Further, as public service 
employment slots are reduced the ,pool of YEDPA supervisors will be reduced. ^ 
Both o'f these effects have occurred to at least one of our prime sponsors 
(Hartford). / 

2F. Otl)er Issues Related to, Turnover , 

At least two other issues relating to turnover of YEDPA youth have so 
far been neglected. One relates to the use of incentives, particularly 
economic ones, to cut down on wasteful turnover. A second matter t^at con- 
cerned us was whether replacements of dropouts could rec^eive'any (adequate) 
training if they entered a program well after it had begun. 

While YEDPA legislation doe^ not preclude wages above the legal minimum, 
BOS prime sponsor policy for "FY 78 was to restrict operators to the payment 
of the minimum wage*^ A common complaint among operators there was itot that 
this wage was too low to attract applicants (in fact, many programs had 
waiMiig lists) , but rather th^ this uniform wage structure failed to provide 
necessary incentives. The minimum wage was paid throughout the Waterbury 
prograk as well as in' Hartford (with the exception of some YCCIP youtW doing 
construction work for $3.50/hr'. in Hartford). 

In Waterbury, one program operator reported losing some ybuth to dead- 
end j,obs (dishwashers, etc.>, because they could earn more there 'than in the 
' program. (It ought. to be^noted that some yquth at least appear motivated 



8G 



mbre by we^ly or total earnings than by the hourly rate itself.) The youth 

in questa.on may have improved themselves . economically (marginally at least), 

but lostjthe benefits of the various program services that YEDPA provided 

and that they appeared badly to need — at least according to the program 

operator. In another situation in Waterbury the problem w^s that these youth 

(slow-learners) were placed into jobs alongside adults who were also earning 

the minimum wage and who resented these youth. Moreover, the problem was 

exacerbated as these mature workers felt the youth did not carry their own 

weight and thereby made mor^^ork for them. 

Yet some, program operators strongly believed that a minimum wage limita- 

tion — throughout the life of the program — was damaging. To paraphrase one of 

th em, "We ti/y to teach these kids that there are payoffs to positive work 

attitudes, dependability, initiative, and performance, but within our own 

program we can't reward them for those things." Tl^^se sentiments are repeated 

in a number of the written reports from program operators to the prime sponsor. 

"The area pf development of good wortc habits and 
attitudes was one which the program had attempted 
to address. Good work habits werl reinforced 
through opportunities for leadership and tasks 
with additional responsibility. However, as mone- 
tary rewards did not accompany, these opportunities, 
youth become discouraged and lapsed into poor work 
^ . habits demonstrated by o^her program ^participants 

and dropped out of the program .entirely. " (Park 

Development and Maintenance Program, Cromwell). 

^ « - * /I 

"Some sort of use incentive program should " **' ' 

implemented (on an '^experimental basis) for those < 
who perform well. A reward (whether it be finan- 
cial or not) should be given. This may increase 
self esteem, prodiictivity afid perf ottaance." 
, (Vocational Opportunity and Development for ^ 
Youth, Clinton). ' - ' 
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''^Depending ou the leve^L of funding in the future, 

we should like to institute an incentive plan of 

wage increases so that clients may experience 'the t 

relationship between daily ^wotk perfonaance and 

monetary gain." (Thame*s Valley Council for 

Community Action, Jewett City). 

BOS planners have responded to these concerns by incorporating some 

1 

wage flexibility in YEDPA plans for FY 79. As part of its knowledge develop- 
ment, efforts , BOS will ramitor programs which use incentive ^age scales and 
will try to assess the impacts on job performance, work habits, attendance, 
and retention rates. This information will then be shared 'with YEDPA 
operators in the BOS. 

Less concern was expressed by p^gram operators about^ the other issue 
of turnover. Most program operators felt that the problem of late entry 
Ainto programs — due to early terminations — was at most a small problem. Clearly, 
where the program is almost totally a work experience program^that places one 
or two youth at a job site, the problem is minimal. \^ere a group of students 
observes a professional at a job site, and the leaxniing occurs in phases, e.g., 
the building reconstruction project uijder YCCIP-Hartf ord, the student will miss 
some training unless the subject matter is later repeated for another class '^of^ 
trainees. In summary, where program operators are able to give relatively 
individualized attention to students, persons ent.ering a program late do not 
lose out. Where the training is provided in a grouped setting, there are 

VP 

obvious difficulties. Given, tl^is circumstance, most program operators* arrange 
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their training activities accordingly. From the perspective of program 
operators the real pro1)lem ci^eated by non-positive terminations is the loss 
tofthe youth, and the .added paperwprk a$sociat:ed with a leaver Ind a new 
entrant.' ^ 

3. The Present Situation^ 

3A. Youth Couijfcils 

The condition of the Youth Councils throughout this past year has been 

a (^^nstant. Prime sponsors see them as a necessary^ondition to satisfy tlie 

holders of the purse strings in the Regional Office but as of no other use- 

fulnesp. The BOS was candid. in its annual report to Boston, "Although the 

Youth Coundil fulfilled its minimum obligations under the regulations, it did 

not accively participate in the planning process to the ex^nt originally 

inte/ded. Due to lack o?' interest in Youth Cpuncil' activities or a lack of 

» 

information about their responsibilities, some members w^re not ea^sily induced'^ 
to atttod meetings. When they did attend the yduth "members were typically 
unprepared for Youth Council business. 

Perhaps the lack of apparent interest by the youth meters refljpcts their 
liack of a direct stak6 in the program. » Possibly, it pay be a rational response 
by them if they perceive their lack of rea^ authority of influence on programs. 
In any case all parties seem .to understand the pro forma nature of the Youth 
Council except the Regional office, f or , rejecting- a plan submitted 'by 
Hartford they recently wi^ote? ' . 



The role of your Youth Council in reviewing 
projects must be a vital part of your Youth pro- 
grams. This does not appear to be the situation 
^ ' in your progr^. Our review of the minutes of the 

Hartford Area 'Manpower Planning Council. (HAMPC)/ 
Youth ?l|nnli^|. Council Meeting "on August 14, 1978 
showed tft< following: 

a. Only three HAMPC members were present out 
of a total of 17 members appointed. This number 
could not be considered a quorum and we do not 
consider the res^jilts of this meeting to be' valid 
grounds for determining" your program's content and 
^ direction. 

r' 

^b. None of the members specifically composing 
the Youth Planning Council membership were present. 

c. Of those gjjembers present, no one was a 
CETA eligibele youtM • - ^ 

(Letter 9121^11^) 

I J Hartford both the Planning Council and the Youth Council are being 
reconstituted. In Waterbury the Youth Council is becoming a subcommittee of 
the larger CETA Council. It will consist of 4 persoits none of whom wer^ on 
, the previous Youth Council. An effort is being made to spur their interest 

' * s • ' ' ' . 

by having them design the questionnaires that will surv^ program operators, 
participants and others about their reactions to the program. For BOS a new 
Youth Council i3 being formed. 

3B. . The 'Role of LEA's and the Granting Academic Credit ^ 

"^^^Nfl^ile the relationship between the prime sponsors and the, schools was 
quite mixed during YEDPA's first year there was a common situation regarding 
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the issuing of academic credit 
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>ork experience* In Hartford, all of YETP 

V 

(and thus the vast bulk of YEDPA) operated through LEA's. Indeed, there were 
only two YETP projects (for the City of Hartford and for the other towns ±n 
the consortium) and both contracts were held by^LEA's. The delay in starting 
up the programs caused the question of academic credit to slip by but that 
will like4.y be dealt with in the current year. Indeed, Hartford sought to 
have its current year YETP simply continue' last year's program but the Regional 
Office* has so far rejected this on the grounds that CBO's are not being given 
the special consideration that the statute requires. Thus, there is no plan 
presently, but if the prime sponsor's original version were to have been accepted, 
academic credit would have been granted through both LEA's. ^ 

In the BOS it is iffiproortaht to. distinguish between the LEAs who receive 
YETP funds (the State's six Regional Education Service Centers) and the educa- 
tional establishment (particularly high schools) • ' Relations between these two 
groups and ^etween each group and local program operators seem to vary widely 
across the BOS. One YEPPA operator claims that: ** 

Although educational^ institutio'ns were cmitacted 
to assure that services were delivered to^those 
most in need (drop-outs) little or no cooperation 
was obtained. (Vocational Opportunity and DeAfplop- > 
ment for Youth, Clinton). ^ ^ 

At the other extreme, a YETP operator in Cromwell describes the local high 



school's role in planning the progr 



an/as " 



instrumental." Another operator 



* se^s most grateful for the assistance of a few educators, blit suggests that 



broader linkages still need to' be established. 
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Better coordination should be made between^ stu- 
dent academic programs and their work experiences, 
particularly if they are receiviAg academic credit. 
Again it is strongly felt that teachers and admin- 
istrators should be encouraged to have frequent 
y worksite visits wliich would result in not only better 

coordination between academic programs and work pro- 
jects, but ^Iso would be a real source of affirmation 
for the students. Our, strongest link, in the 1978 ^ 
program with the school was with a work study counselor 
and a headmaster. Their support was invaluable ±n 
that it led to acceptance of the program at the high 
school and helped municipal supervisors to provide 
support servicels to students in severe need. (Youth 
Adult Council, Uestport). » 

Because of the potential competition in attracting clients and developing 

worksites, relations between LEAs (i.^., the six Regional Educational' Service 

Centers) and other YEDPA operators is a more sensitive issue, and historically 

these relajtions have not been very good. Problems remain, as evidenced by the 

following comment from OIC New Britain. ** 

"Improvement is needed between the-YETP Out of School 
. * Component, which is operated by OIC NB, and the In 

School Component, which i§ coordinated through the 
Capitol Region EducatlTon Council (CREC) for The 
Balance of State Prime Sponsor.** 

On the oth^r hand, there is^^me encouraging evidence that in some areas'" the 

cooperation between LEAs, local schools, And other YEDPA operators is improving. 

In general, my understanding to date about relation- y 
ships ^d procedures which have been established with 
school counseling staff [is that»they] are moving from 
4f a position of lukewarm acceptance to more positive and 

direct involvement. However, in many specific in- 
stances there is a high degree of cooperation ^ven 
where YETP- programs aitd local school OWE [Career Work 
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V , Experience] programs are 'being conducted. In other 

instances, local school counseling staffs are still 
somewhat resistant. Only one school in the twenty- 
two (22) high schools to be served has not elected 
to participate in LEARN 's YETP Program. (Project 
LEARN /Madison/East Lyme). 

* * , 

Another *one of tl;ie six LEAs describes the improvement in relations with other 

CETA operators. ' , 

Local agencies assisted the AdES staff, but only after 
it became evident that we could mutually benefit from 
the involvement with each other. Local CETA agencies ^ 
, initially felt we were competitively seeking to take 

job sites and placemijotfs from their agencies. After 
» some confrontation and dialogue, all of us realized 

that our educational focus could be an asset to kids 
working and placing kids was an area £5' which local » 
QETA people ^had expertise. (Area Cooperative Educa- 
tioi\ Services , I^hew Haven) . — . ^ — " 

In the BOS there was also a problem in getting academic credit Into place 
for programs last year. The prime sponsor's annual report made this quite 



clear: 



The granting of academic cre<Ut for^rk experi^ 
ence is seen as valuable to participants and is con- 
sidered an excellent way of guaranteeing higher 
'quality,wD?Jc experiences. Unfortunately, FY 78's 
plans for establishing procedures for granting aca- 
demic^credits jwere not as successful as anticipated. 
Only one program operator considered achievements in 
this area satisfactory during FY 78. Westport Youth, 
Adult- Council established procedures for granting 
credit and. arranged for school staff members to 
regularly visit tKe( participants at their worksites; ^ ^' 5> 
Their FY 79 plan anticipates increased contact^ between 
school staff, ^CIP staff members and participants. 
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Program o^perators who were disappointed with 
•« . achievements in"»the area of academic credit 

attributed their lack of success' to their failure 
,to have arrangements for the granting of credit 
in place pricrr to the onset of the FY 78 program^ 
This has been rectified for FY*79. 

tA^ number of program operators had planned 
tgi* involve work experience participants in educa- 
tional ^mponaits designed to prepare them for GED, 
"Of^c.oTirses which would give them creditis towards 
* A high school diploma. Motivation was however a 
'^problem •;and, the development of successful motiva- 
tional techniques will be a concern of FY 79 pro- 
gram operators. 

Even programs designed tb encourage acquisition of a General Equivalency 

Diploma (GED) have been slow to produce results. 

component that provides assistance foi; parti- 
c^j^ant^^ to acquire their equivalency diploma has 
mee wit^ s<pe problems. The real individual need 
for a''dipl<Jn\a and' Che motivation for the acquisition 
of the diploma seenjs to have been overestimated by 
us. \fliile we haVe, provided the opp^ortunity tb all 
who qualify, only a portion have taken advantage 
and as of this da^te two have passed. Four more are' 
scheduled to take the test in October." (OIC, New 
^ Britain)* ' ^ 

A basic problem in^Y^PA's fir^^ year- was the" limit imposed by the plari- 

ning cycle. Things now Jiave iraprovea. Many of the FY 79 operators have 

entered the present academic year <vith agreemtots ±o^ place. Moreover, some 

* -/ 

have mojre experience in dealing with the motivationiil problems cited above. 

/' ' • * ^ . 

In Waterbury there was only' a single credit granting program'^last year 

an^ its importance may hav^ been minimal. As reported in an earlier report, 

this involved giving high school dropouts some training in art at a local 
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community college. Since these students lacked high school diplomas, pos«- 

y 

sible college level credit was of little use to them. As in Hartford and 
BOS there was no 'time to develop credit programs last year. This year, a 
Board of Education YETP will provi(le credit. It was no simple matter to 
push this through in Waterbury but it became practical when career education 
personnel were added to* the program in addition to the usual counseling staff. 
This apparently has assured the granting authority that the necessary quality 
controls would exist in the program. ' ^ 

> 

In a number of instances we have heard that local school officials 
(teaching staff and administrators) have been cool to YEDPA. In an earlier 
report we noted that part of this stemmed from an enlarged work load withofut 
the needed incentives. Each of the prime sponsors seems hopeful that co/pera- 
tion can improve this year. Several have suggested that YEDPA was too new 
'last year to be taken seriously; tfliile it may not have b^ecome institutiona-' 
lized £ri the meantime, it is gaining increasing recognition as an ongoing 
program. * v & * 




We have heard no 'sug^stions from within any of^ the areas examined tha^ 
is encou^S^^^^^chool leaving. If this is a problem in some juristiic^' 
;ons it does not appear to be a problem in Connecticut*. 



^ ^. 3C. ^ . Linksvt^i.SPEDY - ^ \ - ^ 



. ' ^ - EapfH.of\tJie ^rime Sponsors handled their SPEDY* programs somewhat dif- 
^ " ferently^ at le^st aS' l^tf was linked t$ the 6peration ''of e^ither YCCIR pt YETP. 
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If * * 

There appear, however, to ha>^e been^^ f/eti? problems over-all in administering^i.^ 

theVsummer program and the prijne sponsors se^m to Tiandle it With familiarity 

and soke^ease^^None of th^ plime sponsors or the program operators at least!* 

see the SPEDY program a,s bfeing a substitute for the new out h ^J^rogtams. ""its 

goal is perceived a^ a simple one — to keep youth off the^streets in the summer' 

' ^ ' ^ * ' " lr i 

and to provide them with some spending money. ^ ' 

In the City of Hartford SPEDY 'is not^^^as well ijitegrated with titlp III 
pro^^rams .as™ t ik in the rest of the consbrtium.- In the suburbs, the youths 
involved in YEtP in dhe spring of 1978/were switched overit-d SP^X for the 
summer, then switched back to YETP in the^fall.. To aVlarge extent these yoilth 



in the suburbs did the same sorts iDf things under SPEDY ("except, of course, *f or 
the academic comp6nent) 'that th^ did under YETP; both Suburban program^, ara 
r«[h* by *the Same" program ojperato'fc,, CREC. On some suburban job ^ites the support 

services* w^re the same for SPEDY and YETP. Und^r YETP worksite and 'tradjiing ^ , 

• ' ' . ^, " w '\ " 7 . ^ > 

represented about ^32% ^df the cost of the^ prdgram;^ under \cCtP training and'" ^ 

services, were 30?; of..lhe cost ^of &\e prograta; at&i^ binder SPEDY tffafning and T> 

^erv^ceJ^^^were about^&% df th^; cosj: of 'the'prpgrac)'*: , ^ ' ' ' ^ ' 




Y^re no Rf^s | o^take on SPEDY |^ticlparits. *l|iwas p^ossible, however , 'to '^o' 
^ ^j^gm YCCIP to^SPIpY. ' . , , ^ . ' 
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Both- YETP and SPEDY pay, the minimum wage in 'the urban and the suburban 
component. Support services in tW suburban* component were similar und6r 
,both programs since the youths switched from YEJP to SPEDY for the skramer. 
Support services for SPEDY in the City component were less extensive than ^ 
under YETP or Y'CCIP. YCCIP wages' x*ere above, the jniniraum level, so that there 
-^a&-li^-tle - incentive^ f or enrollees to switch from_ YCCIP to SPEDY. 



Fpr thg Hartford 'ConfiX)rtium, enrollments and speeding were about 93 per- 
cent of planned levels. Generally, the program appears to have operated well 
this past ^ummei;. 

Tlie SPEDY program appears to have been sucpessful in Uaterbury also. The 
largest single program operator .under .YEDpTcNOW) administered the entire 
SPEDY program in Haterbury creating some obvious linkages. About 890 youth 
enrolled in the summer program. 

Participants were allowed to work £^r up to 25 hours "a week in. the summer 
' program and all were paid^at the .minimum wage. Since Waterbury's out-of-school 
programs allowed up to 30 hours per neek pf work there was-, no incentive for 
these youth to, switch to SPEDY. Since two of the in-school YEDPA programs 
involved students with special problems only a very few of these switched to 
SPEDY. Inhere they did. switch their incentive to move came from the opportunity 
to work longer hours. Well over one-l^lf of those in the NOW in-school program 
did switch to SPEDY , also operated by NOW. 

•Most of the youth in SPEDY worked in maintenance or child , care positions at 
local playgrounds or day camps. There were only i few ^obs provided aside from 

0 
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these so that the quality of work was on par with or slightly below those in 
YEDPA. The SPEDY program in Waterbury is designed in at least two ways to 
encourage high school completion. Jirst, the program begins with an prienta- 
tion session that stresses the value of a high school education. Secondly, 
fche jobs to which the enrollees were exposed (but not the ones they held) all 



— -re qu i r ed iiavliig_^araBd^_.high_schp^ 1 ^.v^Xob^em jE^r^ the prog 



ram 



operator occurred at the summer's end when many of the youth in SPEDY sought 
to transfer to the far smaller number of slots available in YETP. 

SPEDY programs served VlZl^yowth in the ^OS during the summer of 1978. 
Tliis was', about 96% of the planned figure. About 93% of the youths served ^ 
were high school students at the tfime of entry, and about 89% of 'the program 
participants returned to full-time schooling. All clients were reported to , 
be economically disadvantaged, ar^d abcrut 70% came from hous^holds with incomes 
less than 85% of the lower living standard. The greatest departures from the 
plan occurred in, areas of employment entry (30% of plan) and the servicing of 
high school dropouts (12% of plan). This latter group, however ,^ played a signi- 
ficant rple in both YETP (44% of participants) and YCCIP (55% of participants) • 
^ Such figures suggest that SPEDY served a rather'^'^ii/bf erent group than 

either of the year-round programs. The closest substitute for^^EDY might be 

/ 

the in-schopl. portion of .YETP, which was administered by the six Regional- 
Education Service Centers (LEAs).^ 

/ 
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"There is little evidence of significant shifts between various components 
of YEDPA and the SP£DY -programs . ' Given the minimum wage structure in all youth 
programs run by the BOS, there' seems to be little incentive for clients to 
nake such shifts unless there are substantial differenced in the opportunity 
for "hours of work (SPEDY programs in the BOS were restricted to a maximum of 



) 

25 hours per week) 



• Not surprisingly, th^ quality of the work experience and emphasis on 
training also appear to h^ve been greater under YETP ^nd YCCIP than SPEDY. 



Moreover, while SREDY services placed a heavy emphasis on the introduction 



to vocational. opportunities, YETP programs seem to have provided a much" broader 
range of client services. ■. ^ ' 

• A noteworthy instance X)f cooperation between an LEA and lo^al YEDPA 
operators occurred during the SPEDY program. One of the six LEAs, Project 
LEARN, negotiated an agreement with the Middlesex Manpower Planning Agency 
and the Southeastern Connecticut Manpower Planning Agency (TVCCA) to provide 
career cojinseling services and transition services to in-school youth enrolled - 
. in SPEDY programs of the latter two agencies. In a subsequent letter to Project 
LEARiN, a representative of^one of the agencies concludes that: 

"The Career Education Workshops should be an integral 
paft.df the SPEDY Program". Thanks to Project LEARN 
we had more materials and personnel to help make this 
project worthwhile." (Thames Valley Coujicil for 
Community Action, Jewett City) . 

The coordinator of the other SPEDY program served by LEARN also was pleased 
with the* outcome. 
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It appears that SPEDY forced local operators to substantially augment 
their counseling services for a relatively short span of time; at least 
some of them found it attractive! to turn to J:he LEA for these short-term 
supplemental services. This .may be an important institutional benefit of 
the SPEDY program that merits closer attention. 



Since Connecticut is a vyery small state geographically/ any bad* pub- 
licity focused on a CETA program is generally disseminated throughout *the 
state quickly. Two prime sponsors (Bridgeport and Hartford) have experi- 
enced exceptional problems — and the attendant publicity — during this past 
.year and very major difficulties have occurred in the Springfield, Mass. 
CETA, just a few ^les from the Connecticut tforder. We wondered whether 
such publicity had tamishet the YEDPA programs in the public's mind at 
least as' perceived by program operators and the prime sponsors. 

Generally, the YEDPA programs s6era,to have had only limited visibility, 
and where they have received public "exposure, it has been favorable. YEDPA 
youth prepared exhibits, plays and actively helped out at Waterbjiry's first 
"CETA Day" on bctober 18, 197o. Attendees included Governor Qrasso, Kcpre-, 
sentatiye Sarasin, I-Iayor Bergin and a Regional OffJLce administrator* The 
youth did so well that they were called upon for an encore when Mrs. Walter 
Mondale visited the city In November. . 



V 



V 
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In Hartford, tljii youth prdgrams hav^ received no unfavorable public- 
ity despite the lar^e amount heaped upon .the rest of- the CETA program. 
Indeed, the buildink "renovation in the heart of the Puerto Rlcan community 
is quite visible aid apparently very popular there. Hartford would like 
to continue the pi/ogram into 1979 but the 'entire prxjgram is in doubt subject 
Xo the approval of Hartford's plan 'by thq^egional Office. ^ 



P\lblicity an^ image is^uot a trivial issue in 'lla^rtfofd. With all oi 
the problems encduntered by the cortsortiijm this past year, it serves to 
raise the lingering matter 'of whether the variqus towns should leave the 
con#rtium~pos3ibly associating with BOS^ The matter has been disCtl^sed 
^quite frequentlj since this summer's debacle, and further and continuing 
poor puWjicity 



For the BOS the youth programs have Maintained a .low pr6file* It was 



^o^nted out to 
to refer, to th 
This may be an 



^ill hasten the dissolution of the consortium. 



is that most operators use the acronyms YEDPA, YETP or YCCIP 
i2^ programs, instead of calling them' Title III CETA programs- 
indicator of the images of both sets of programs- 

3E.* Staff Training v ' ^ j 

The quality of the youth programs in Connecticut is largely a function 
of persons administering^ them for the prime sponsors-" As 
to learn more about. tTieir training and experience- 



of the caliber* 
such we nought 



Superficially, at least one elemen^t appears to be quite common across 
our prime sponsors. CETA staff generally, and persons assigned to youth 
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programs in particular, ar6 very young, frequently in their twenties or early 
thirties^, perhaps there has been an effort to trade off enthusiasm for 
experience although prevailing pay scales may be a more rational source pf 

J 

explanation. . • , 

Educationally, there i^no apparent pattern of preparation • The CETA 
~D±rectHH? iiMtet^erbuify-only" recently compleCe<i his b^acftelor-' s degree while 
studying on a ^art-time basis. His* deputy was an unemployed school teacher, 
and the program monitor is a former factory worker^'with an associate's degree. 
Four pekfeons now operate the youth programs for ioS and at least^v/o of then 



have worked previously in the field for BOS as monitors of program. operattorS^^ 
l/hile this group has functioned well there i^s uncertainty about the advance- 

* 

jaent ladder there. Thus, if the youth director were to leave, ther^ is some 
possibility that his replacement would have no program^xperience at all. 

In Hattford, the turnover of personnel (cither caused by people leaving 
tjtxe CETA agency or being moved within it) has decimated the youth programs. 
{As noted earlier therd is no institutional memory and this is compounded by 
the turnover of the fed Reps. Thus, even with training provided by DOL, when 
^hese people leave — as they h^v^ — the product of past training leaves- also. 
As of November 1, 1978 only 6 of the 50 or so CETA staffers haye been in the 
I organization for two or more years. 

When training is given to prime sponsor staff by DOL, it typically is 
of a procedural sott e.g., how to comply with some new regulations. Some 
prograto operators ^have suggested to us that they be allowed to provide 
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training to prime sponsor and Regional Office staff irt substantive areas. 
\^ile.the offer is partly facetious and meant to be ironic, it derives 
from their view-< that -the §ource of money knows little about youth and the 
problems involved in working with them. 

■ •■ • 

3F. Prime Sponsors and the Regional Office 

~One"^a~spe'ct of YEDPA that has not been emphasized in our earlier reports 
is the critical nature of the relationship between the prime sponsors and 
the Regional Office. The Issue^is a very sensitive one since ^taff in the 
f oraer are aware that "the latter can m^ke their lives diffiT:nilt at ev^ry 
stage of their*operation. such while we have had some rather negative 
feedback regarding^ the Regional Office, the tone is frequently restraiaed, 

f 

and we understand that not all criticisms are to be placed' on the record by^ 
us. We have also heard some* praise for the Regional Office, particularly 
for the job done by some Fed Reps^ 

It is difficult for us to sort out how much of this criticis.m i^ simply 
the inevitable product of the strains that must result when~a line agency 
seeks maximum flexibility and is thwarted by a higher level staff group. 
Moreover,' many of the frustrations that are expressfed by the* prime sponsors 



have also been voiced to us about them by their own progrAm operators. One 



can 



easily suppose that an analogous set o£ frustrations prevails at j:he 
regional lev^l in terms of its own relations with DOL-Washington. 
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Because these partially adversarial telationships -are predictable it 
is difficult to evaluate the true nature of prime sponsor-Regional Office 
relatio'ns, rather than the impre,ssioiil^ of the persons involved. .The basic 
question that We will/s^ek to resolve by the next repoVt'is whether the 

7 ^ 

Regional Qffice ^^sists more than it hinders the delivery of mandated ser- 
vices through the prime sponsors. 

In its efid-of-year report on youth programs, the BOS prime sponsor 
limits discussion of its relations v/ith the DOL to the following paragraph: 

"On the Prime Sponsor level, we feel that there is 
a ne^d for m6re on-rsite technical assistance during 

. ^ r ' the planning- -and grant preparation stage. Although 

the regional- office distributed a written grant prep- 
aration guide, revis^rt^ after initial submission 

' ' might have been avoided if Regional Office Staff pro- 

vided more active assistance in the interpretation 
of the grant guidelines as well as an insight inXo 
the regional office review process.'* ^ 

This limited coverage of prime sponsor/DOL relations • probably signifies 

remarkable restraint rather than calm waters. 411 the prime sponsors would 

much prefer to be tolcf as their planning develops whether certdin decisions 

are acceptable to Boston. I^ile this does occur in some cases, the prime ^ 

■ i 

snpnsors still turn in their plans much as students submit a term paper, unr- 



ei^t^in whether they will be graded harshly for some unanticipated breach in 
their analysis. On other occasions the prime sponsors hope to get something 
past the scrutiny of the Regional Office sending that the matter may no longer 
be a pri9rity item for the DOL. Perhaps most .objectionable about these 
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practices is the percei^tion that DOL-Bost;on is carefuUy monitoring .every 
little 'issue legaligtically , rather than commenting on the bigger issues 

' r * f 

I 

relating. to the substance of the programs • This >d.ew causes some to believ^ 
that the two decision rules by which the Regional Office operates are, 
"spend the money" and "don't make > trouble". * ^ \ 

-An example of some of this involves Hartford arid the BOS seeking to 
react to Boston's rejection of their initial ti 79 plans, In^the BOS the 



first set of suggested revisions contained 37* items. While some of these 
items reflect: legitimate DOL concerns which ought to' be addressed by fund 
tecipients, others seem to have little or no bearing'on the quality or legiti- 
macy of the proposed youth programs.. One item among the second ^^t of 
regional Office suggestions , ,f or example, deals with ",,,the problem of 
tdPme allocations exp'ressed ig fractions of perce.ntSt" BOS staff Were duly 
informed by the Regional Offi-ce that: "This methodology conflicts with 
established prime ^sponsor policy and, moreover, -it is incongruent with sound 
accounting practices,." , 

In-the BOS certain practices that were used in selecting program .operators 
Vere deemed satis,f actory a year ago but now must be explained again according 
' to the Regional Offipe. Similarly, Hartford is uncertain if it will be allowed 
to repeat its, use of the same program operators as l^as^.ear or whether in so 
dotag they demonsttate their lack of special consideration for the CBO's. , 
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A. The Future 

4A. Planning 'for 1979 ^ ' ' 

The planning process, in Waterbury and the BOS was somewhat smoother 
than the first time around brut it was far from ideal. In Hartford the. situ- 
ation this ^year may have been even worse than last year. The uncertainty 
revolving around the CMP deficit pervaded Hartford's planning cycle. The 



RFP's were initially scheduled to T^e issued in June but Hartford City Hali 

!. 



held them up until the last week in July. A meeting was held on Au^gtlst 7 
during which about ?0 organizations were briefed about YCGIP grant procedures. 
Those organizations who chose to apply for the grants had to submit a "bare- 
bones outline" of their proposal to the prime sponsor by August 11. These 
proposals were quickly evaluated by the prime sponsor and were presented to 
a joint meeting of the Executive Committee of llAMPC and the Youth Planning 
Council on August 14'. At the meeting a CMP staff member^^'reiterated that DOL 
merely wanted a sense from the committee as to priorities for funding" (as 
quoted in the "Minutes")^ Only three of the 17 IIAMPC members attended J^ie 
meeting; no members of the Ycmth Planning Council were present. Grant^proposal 
"abstracts^' for YCCJP were du^e in the Regional' Of f ice on August 15; The com- ■ 
plete proposals' were due August 25. Hence, there was little , timfe fer grant- 
requesting agencies, td put together proposals or for other community input 
(as reflected by IIAMPC or the YPC) . 
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'The prime sponsor limited the YETP RFP to L£A's. The Regional. Of f ice 
found this unacceptable, citing CETA regulation 97.705(c)(2) which requires 
S'pecial consideration be given to *CBO's of demonstrated effectiveness. 
Hartford believfed they had sitnply duplicated the (accepted) practice ,used in 
the previous year. Thus, CMP has been forced to issue a new RFP. Because 
of the limited time available to put together the grant proposals, it seems 
clear the prime sponsor felt compelled to keep the same program operators. 



The prim^ sponsor was also' under^staf fed and very inexperienced ♦ These ele- 
ments also seem to have led tl^em to' choose existing program operators. 

In V/aterbury there was more time available to put the 1?79 programs in 
•place. " The RFP was public for two weeks before proposals had to be submitted 
The CETA staff had a full week to review them prior to returning them for 
revisions. These changes were made during a week and the Council then had 
the revised proposals for study for 5 days. V?hile the timing was quite 
limited i't^wa^far better than the first year. The resp^onse to the RFP was 
almost as limited as previously although the Council had the lu:4ury this year 
of rejecting two weak proposals. (Last year every YEDPA proposal received 
CETA support.) More satisfying even than paving some choice was seeing the 
improved quality of some of the propolis from program operators* of ^ the 
previous year.' , * . • , 

A major irritant to some was the requirement that laBor unions and CBOls 
be given 30 days time in which to comment upon prime sponsor plans prior to 
submission to the Regional Office. Given that none of the prime sponsors was 
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given adequate time to seek out and develop the best programs possible for 
1979 /the need to use' val^uable time in the ^Tranning period for such a review 
was both wasteful and exaspe"S^ting. Every prime sponsor is aware of the 

4 

political realities that such a review serves , but they resent it when it 
serves to truncated an already inadequate planning peripd,,and when they,anti- 
cipate that no serious comments will likely result from th^s review. 

^As noted in a previous report, the timing problem for the BOS is neces- 



sarily greater than for other prime sponsors. And the matter is simplest 
where only a single jurisdiction is involved, e.g. the City of Waterbury, 
tather than a consortium of towns as in Hartford. ' . 

4B. Volicy in FY 79 

l8 would be gratifying to report that with a fiscal year of YCDPA under 
their collective belts the prime sponsors are now moving ahead on some long-- \ 
term policy go^JLs. Unfortunately, that is^ not* at all the cas§. While the 
frenet;^c .condition of last year is behind (though the Hartford situation is 
highly unstJable) the prime sponsors still appear ,to be in a* largely reactive 



situation. They were not well positioned to know the pa'rameter^ of FY 79, 
nor did .they^ know what t]^p€r of reaction their RFP's would elicit. Sinoe the 
planning councils were funct.ioning poprly, they were providing "ho policy 
direction.* Instead, their function appears to be limited simply to passing 
judgment upon v;hatever proposals the staff and the RFP process could bring 
in. Beyond this the'final decision oi\. projects ^s seen as. resting in the 



\ 



Regional 'Office, surely undermining the enthusiasm of the prime^ sponsors tp 

serve as entrepreneurs for innovative projectia. For example a brand new 

»YCCIP project "involving a;.ne^ pijpgram op^ator was put forward by Ha'rtford 

this year^fnvolv\ug the rerhabilitation of_ abandoned cars. The Regional Office 

' ^ * 

rejected the^projeCt for several reasons including t\\t observation that it 

nJ 

represented *\..an unreasonable^ anU unconscionable application of government 

funds/' (Uliile the -implied superiority , of one unit of government s conscience 

over another's, may be debatable^ there- is no room for argumeht here regarding 

who ha6 the last wor*3^^it appeats clear that the environment for the prim^ 

sponsors is inimical to the development' and fulf i'llmenV^of long tei^?Npo>icy . 

It may be that the many uncertainties, that obsciirecj^^the futurt of the 

entire CETA program during the* summer, an^ autumn of 1973 made long run 

) 

plai^iing even less compelling than usual. Possibljj,^th^^^pri^ sponsors will 
develop such programs ^^ell in advance of the planni^lg cycle for FY 80. If 
it is a gbal of DOL to allow the p'rime sponsors to formulate such policies, 

r 

the parameters for YEDPA for FY SO, and the full agenda for planning and'- 
approval e.g., dates,-* "reg's", limitations, etc., should be published by , 
at least December 31^ 19,78. ■ ^ \^ 
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Interim Report #3. 
National Council on 
Employment Policy 
November 22, 1978 ^ , . 

- ^ THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

-Act of 1977: Albuquerque, New Mexico; Coastal 
Bend. Area, Texas; and El Paso, Texas ' ^ 

By Vernon M. Briggs, Jr.*. 

I Intr oduction • • 

■ ■ ■ ' ' , * 

In sharp contrast to events at the beginning of fiscal year 1978, the 
o^peration of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Pi^ojects Act of 1977 
{\J.DP^) in the three southwestern prime sponsor jurisdictions ^nder review 
had become almost routijie by the end of the fiscal yeaV^^, A year earlier 
(Fall 1977), YEDPA had been the centr*al concern^f^thi 'prime sponsors in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, tfje Coastal B^d , Manpower "Corrsortigm, and'El Paso, 
Texas. By early 1978 attention had been diverted away toward the mandated 
build-up ^f enrollments* in the public service employment (-CETA TVitle VI) 
program. ^By mid-year the question of ttie private seqtor initiatives (i.e^, * 
the establ i^ihment of private industry councils proposed under th| CETA re- 
authorization); a §p^ecial crash program to incif-ease employment of Vietnam- 
era veterans; as) well as the funding^'uncertainties associated with t'le. 
protracted Congressional deliberations^on t!ii5 CETA rcne\/al legisl atio^ had 
become the prigrity topics. ^ In the case of the Coastal Bend Consortium, it 
.has been sel?-cted as one of 15^prime sponsors' in the nation to participate 
as a'welfare reform demonstration site* YEDPA has becone "a backburner" 
concern.' Hence, the year's experience gave credence to the lament of one • / 
prime sponsor spokesman wlicK^id, "the prime Sponsor's role has been rele- 
gated largely to one of impleinenting programs; i-t is a role of constant 

re-action to new federal programs and requirements." 

* * ♦ 

' Thus, although YEDPA was still of concern to all of the prime sponsors, * 
it was clear that itavas -a lower rank order of importance. One official 
state^: "last year when YEDP.^ started it seemed complex but, in retrospect 
it has not been §o h^rd to deal with." He added, "in fact, when YEDPA is 
'compared with other progf*ams we have had to deal with this year, it is ^ 
clearly one of the better thought-out programs at the nat>^onal leveK" 

The absence of any substantive planning by 4^19 nationaVadministration 
ie^ nation's employment , and training -system hasNts impact 



of the nation's , employment , and training -system has>4ts impact on the opera- 
tion of all 'programs at the prime sponsor level. YEDPA, in this regard, is- 
no different than any other pf*ogram. When it tirst appeared, YEDPA was the 
center of atterrtion. But by the end of its first year, other concerns had ' 
coma to the fore. Efforts were made to monitor the separate YEDPA's projects 
but little time was given to evaluation, knowledge development, or planning 
for the secondiyear. The reality of the world of the prime Sponsors simply 
does not permit thes'e types ^of activities to occur in any, meaningful way. As 
one official indicated, ^"there is no sense of order in the programs thaf are 
coming frcinthe Department of Labor; there is no recognition of the need 
give time for growth and development of the existing programs'; ±he prime 
^sponsors are forced' to devote their time and efforts to tttevshort run con- 
cerns of the Department of Labor* rather than •to , the long oangSs^obj^ti ves of 
what we are doing locally." 



^Professor of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 
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I I . Targeting 

The program data for fisca^l year 1978 for each of the primte sponsors^ 
for both the Youth Community Conservation Improvement Program (YCCIP) and 
the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) are presented in Table 1. 
Given the composition of the local corrjnuntties under reviev-/, it is not 
really surprising that virtually all participants have bee^T from ethnic 
and racial minorities. Although persons from Hispanic backgrounds clearly 
dominate, it is apparent that blacks have b^en given ample opportunities 
to participate in the Coastal Bend program. In Al-buquerque, although -it* 
is not obvious from Table 1, blacks have .also been given special attention 
in YEDPA. It should. be" recalled that Albuquerque is also a recipient of a 
Tier II grant for a Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project '(YIEPP). The 
YIEPP program was oTaced in'the area of Albuquerque where the -Wack popula- 
tion^ is .most Concentrated. YETP and YCCIP, in turn, do not serve that area 
of the City/' Hence, black "participation in thes^ programs is understandably 
not high. In El Paso the low black participation rate refVects the fact • 
that blacks comprise less than three percent of the local population*. 

Fema.le participation .jn. YCCIP is signif^ic|fl'rTy below that in JEXP in al 
tKree -prime sponsor jurisictions . Hale parttCipatioR in YETP is signifi- 
cantly less than female participation. In the case of YCCIP, the nature of 
the jobs (physical work, out-of-doors, etc.) is cited as the explanation for 
the paucity of female participation and also for the^fact th-at many of the 
women who did participate also dropped out. As for YETP, it is not irr^edi- 
ately apparent why female particioation should 'be considerably higher than 
Oiales. 'The variety of diverse projects and the multiple number of sponsors 
would^mlke it seem unlikely that it was done by design. The explanation may 
be that the school sys^ms are deeply involved in YETP operations. Women » 
are/'likely to be more evenly represented with n?en in schools than perhaps, 
irfanyother societal institution. This factor may contribute to the phen- 
omenon but it cloes not completely explain the pattern.. Another plausible 
explanation is^'that several large YETP ventures involve training and work 
experience sites in occupations that have been traditionally dominated bv 
women (e.g., secretarial training programs and job sites with day care facil 
ities, libraries, and hospitals). Also, there has been one large contract 
given to community based organization designed to serve largely women (i.e., 
"the YWCA program in El Paso). 

As regards age, the YCCIP program have enrolled predominately youths 
under age 18. This, is somewhat-surprising due^to the fact that the school 
systems were not involved in YCCIP in Albuquerque or the Coastal BendXon- 

"sortium area. In El Paso, however, the school system administered a sub- 
stantial portion of the YCCIP grant in FY 1978. YETP, on the other hand, 

,)ias had- a fairly equal* representation of youths under 18 and youths over 18 
in both Albuquerque* and /in the Coastal Bend area. Again, however, El Paso 
is clearly the'exception with 91 percent of its YETP youths being under 18. 
Part of the explanation is the fact that two school systems had large YETP 
programs^ The other is that the YMCA program (designed as a drop-oUt 'preven 
tion program) and the YWCA program (counseling and work experiences) both 
focused on high school aged youth. 



TABLE 1. Participant Characteristics of Enroll^es in YCCIP 
and.YETP of Three Southwestern Prime Sponsor^, ^ 
Total First Year Through September 30, 1978 



PRIME SPOIISORS 



Charac teristic 



Total ! % Total I % Total 



Albuquerque-Berna I i no 
C\ty, New Mexico 



YCCIP 



YETP 



Coastal Bend-Manpower 
Consortium, Texas 



YCCIP * 



YETP^ 



^Total 



Total ' % iTotal % 



El Paso and El Paso 
County, Texas 



YCCIP 



YETP 



Total 



91 ' 100 * 472 ! 100 



Sex: 
Age: 



Hale 
Fema 1 e 

Under 18 yrs, 
18 and over 



Ethnic Group: 

Anglo 

Hispanic 

BlacR 

Indian 
^ Other 

Economically: 

Disadvantaged 



AFDC Family 

Eduction Level :' ^' 
H,S, .Student 
H,S. Dropout 
H,S. Graduate 

Labor Market Status: 
Unemployed 
Underem'ployed 
Other 

Miscel laneous: 
Offender 
Handicapped 



75 82 
16 ,18 

6& 73 
25 27 



4 ■ 4 
78 86 

4 ' 4 

5 , 6 
0 ' 



89 98 

f 

48 '5? 



65 71 
12 13 
14 15 



9 10 
1 1 
81 89 



20 22 
3 3 



195 
277 



41 
59 



251 i53 
221 :47 



1 

271 
22 
13 
0 



357 
48 



186 
53 
233 



107 
' 39 
326 



20 
3 



.2 



i57 
' 5 



76 
>0 



40 
11 
49 



23 

8 ^ 
69 



7S\ '■ 100 ; 897 100 



136 '100 ' 605 IQO 



69 87 
10 |13 

49 i62 
30 ,38 

I 

I 

5 6 
73 '92 



1 



47 159 



10 



13- 



1 

54 
24 



1 

68 
31 



!i 343 38 

I 554 62 

: 483 54 

■ 414 46 



63 7 
665 74 
165 18 

0 

0 



0! 
Oi 



36 46 
35 44 ^ 
8 10 



830 



93 



250 28 



475 
254 
168 



273 
8 

616 



53 
28 
19 



3D 
1 

69 



.8 
.3 



129 95 

7 -S 

106 7^ 

30 22 



2 1.5 

132 97 

2 1.5 

0 C 

Q • C 



253 43 
347 ,'57 

548 91 
57 9 



5 1 

555 92 

17 ,3 

1 0.-2 

10 2 



114 84 
35 26 

127 193 

0 ' 

9' 7 



0 
2 

134 



1 

99 



511 ;84 

^U ;27 

i 

429 71 
54' 9 
122 20 

{ 

i 

T7; 3 
i -236 39 
I 352:58 
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Cleeirly most of the participants ar^ from economically disadvantaged 
familiei'. A fewer .number, but still significantly high given the restric- 
tive welfare programs in'botKof these states , v/ere .from families receiving 
Aid for Families with Dependant Children (AFDC). 

^ .-^ 

In YCIPP, students currently ehroll^iih high school are the largest . 
single group af participants, in all threesprime Sponsor areas. In YETP 
high school studegts rep^resent the majority in, the Coastal Be;nd area and in^ 
El Paso. But in AlbuqueVque, high school graduates were the dominat group! 
This exception reflects the, focus of the prime sponsor's programs on skill 
training at its ski Ms center or in direct^placement v/ith private training 
establishments. It also reflects the city .internship program for post- 
secpndarylevel youth (which will not be refunded during the second year of 
YEDPA). * ' ; ' / 

^« 

As for the labor market status of participanits , the vast majority of 
those in both YCCIP and YETP in all three are^s were not unemployed. With 
the exception of^the YCCIP participants in the Coastal Bend area, most were 
not underemployed evther. Hence, it is strongly suggesti vg;xth^t most ^PA^ 
participants in these areas are coming from outside the officially defined 
labor force. Hence, it would seem that YEDPA is an important factor in the 
provision of employment opportunities for youth but it is not_ very signifi- 
cant in its impact^upon local youth unempToyment Di^oblems. . , 
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IIL, Planning 

The topic of planning is a sensitive topic with the prime sponsors 
under study. YEDPA has served as an example of everything that is wrong 
""with the phBveiling employment and training system. It is not that YEDPA 
is. worse than others^ it is just thjrtT it contributes to the existing cen- ^ 
tral problem. Namely, there is no overall planning at the national level 
with respgct to the oolicy objectives and* program ^Relationships. As^a 
refSult it is impossible to p^an at the local levels 1/ the use "bf the term ' 
"planning" has eny functional content. Essentially the role of the*prjime * 
sponsor Jias^ become one of implementation of programs despite the fact that 
all of the prime sponsors indicated a strong preference to do planrfing; but 
it is impossible given the prevailing institutional constraints. a - 

To do* meafiingful planning at the local level, it is necessary to know 
the regulatory requirements and the amqunt of dallars associated with each 
program. Both were unknown as YEDPA ended its first i^ar and preparations 
were made for the second year. In addition to the fact that there were 
other new programs .to prepare for during the uoming yeaj^, the fact that the 
entire CETA system was up for renewal (the final bill did not clear the 
Congfess until Oct. 15, 1973) made planning for fiscal year 1979 "more dif- 
ficult than in other years." As a result, neither the funding levels nor 
the legislation were known prior to the beginning of the fiSTral ♦year. To 
ymSTce matters worse, the late passage of the CETA renewal meant that there 
was ^Q time to pass a new appropriation bill. As a result^ it may not be 
urj^ij Spring of 1979 before it actually passes. The absurdity of the situ- 
atTpn was summarized by one manpower planner ^as follows: 

We were asked to prepare our YCCIP and YETP plans for 
^ FY 1979 based on a 93 percent level of the 1978 base. This 
- y^as difficult to because-the delays associated with 
% " implementing both of the^^pfl^rams during 1978 caused both 

to iie'V month programs" run at 100% level. Thus, if 93% 
is the planning maximum for the -year, we will still have 
J . to cut back even- mor,e. 

* . I * 

^ The 'difficulty, of course, is that it is impossible to tell sub-contractors 
V . how much money^will actually be available for program operations. The 
effect, it appears, is especially severe for YCCIP.- Since it cgntains 
substantially fewer dollars thanMoes YETP, YCCIP is seen to have been a 
casualty^ 'of the planning uncertainties. New YCCIP projects iti the Coastal 
Bend Consortium have been postpones until aftei^ January 1 , 1979. In El 
Paso, the YCCIP program is run entirely by the local school system. It terminated 
ajl of its YCCIP participants on August 1 , 1978 , and did- not enroll any new 
participants until mid-October 1978. In Albuquerque, which also has a 
single YCCIP sub-contractor, the contract was renewed but the level of 
operations w^ reduced from the previous year. 

There is little indication that there has, been any significant local 
planning for the'second year of YEDPA. The situation simply does not per- 
mit, it to occur. As one planner commented, "all we can do at the local 
level is^ cope with the situation and try tc^ write decent applications." He 
a'dded, "the funding artd legislative uncertainties this year mean tfiat most 
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of our energies this year We going l;o^be*devoted to^riting modifications ' ( 
to all existing contracts." He reiterated the fundamental local problem 
by saying: • 

Jhe Department of labor (OOL) undoubtedly has its own 
pressures. But they simply do not understand the political 
pressure? that prime sponsors are un3^r. .We must get approv- 
al of everything we do. The local political! structures do not 
understand the way^.n which DOL^"o[>erates and DOL does not under- 
stand--that we cannox act without obtaining local appr'oval from 
elected officials. They want to tnow every detail before they 
give approval. Unfortunately, we can only tell them things 
based upon a long list of confusing contingencies. The regional 
DOL office, is concerned abo^t the planning dilemma facing the 
prime Sponsors but they have resigned themselves to, the fact 
that it is a hopeless s4tuation. 
^ * • 

. Relatedly, the respective advisory councils to each prime sponsor have 
conditioned themselves now to acting only ^on "a short range basis". Specif- 
ically the prime ^sponsoVs indicated that tfieir advisory councils showed "no 
great concern for YEDPA" relative to th^eir other prograiii and policy concerns . 
in making preparation for FY 1979. One prime sponsor synthesized the advis- 
ory cour\cirs interest in YEDPA as "being minor after the initial start-up ^ 
problems were overcome.'^ He reported that "there has not been any local 
controversy over the youth 'prog-rams so that the advisory council has beenj 
looking at other things this past year--most particularly at PSE." v 

All of the primes continued to report that there has been almost no 
participation by the youth members of the -youth advisory councils a^ required ^ 
under YEDPA. | 

The pfime sponsors also reported that they have received very little 
technical assistance from DOL with respect to the youth t)rograms. They 
report spec\fic deficiencies in theijL understanding- of the knowledge develop- . 
ment expectations' and the entire subject of .academic credit for work experi- 
ence. The latter point in Texas centers upon whether the academic credit 
that is being made available under YCCIP (in El Pasoy a^nd YETP (in El Paso . 
^nd in "the Coasial Bend area) Js awarded for work experience or for attend- 
ance at the mandatory school classes. One^ official said, "there is apparently 
no one in Texas who can answer that question." The answer is imoortant since 

^ it involves not only an asse^-nient of* the impact' of ttie youth program but it 

also restricts any understanding as to whether or not a precedent is being 

> set for other endeavors not associated with YEDPA. , v 



IV. Data Gathering ' V * ' ^ 

There are few signs that any of the prime sponsors under review have 
sought to gather any data about YEDPA programs above those required by DCL. 
One prime sponsor does require'monthly reports from its sub-contractors 
even though quarterly reporting is all that is actually required. The sub- 
contractors are unaware that the requirement is locally imposed but there 
are no reported dissatisfactions. The monthly reports do enable the prime 
sponsoroto monitor' performance more effectively. 
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There does not appear to be any data being collected about actual 
performance Of programs.. Rather, the data is totally of an operational 
nature. ... 



V. Evaluation 

There v/as sparse indictition that ^ny detailed evaluation was made of 
program operations uuring the first year as a criteria for Ve-funding 
during the second year. As will be shown later, most nronram operators 
during the l^irst year who sought re-funding for the second year were 
successful in their applications. The criteria for awards, where there 
was competition, was based largely up^n a comparison of the proptbsals wit/n 
other applicants rather than a review of past performance In one case, 
a program to develop on-the-job training positions in theHocal community 
was totally unsuccessful . Nonetheless, ft was refunded for a second year 
YETP project to attemtp to do the same thing. * ' - . 

In defense of the prime sponsors, it must be_sald that there simply .is 
no time to do evaluation prior to the time that decisions. must be ma^e for 
second year funding. Monitoring is done regularly by the prim.e sponsors 
but evaluation is not. One prime sponsor did indicate an intention tb devote 
attention to evaluation of YEDPA during the second year (FY 1979) but candid- 
ly stated "there has simply not b^n any time this year for^such activities/' 

Decisions concerning refunding for the second year have been made more 
on the basis of "assumptions drawn personal impressions than from 
formal evaluations." **The general conclusions of these assumptions have been 
that there should be a reduction of' efforts to develop on-the-job training 
{OJT> slots for youth and internships for youth couplfed with an expansion 
of efforts to provide skill training and to conduct specific assessment of 
the needs of' individual youths. 



^VI. Su mmer Program 

^ ^ ^ 

For the most part, the large reservoir of needy youth in all three areas 
meant that their were no problems finding sufficient parti cipanits for all , 
summer yoi^th "programs. In two areks, YCCI'P and YETP were kept separate from 
summer enrollments under the existing CETA Title I and tKe Su^imer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (^EDY) efforts. In Albuquerque and El 
Paso,- the participants in YEDPA were kept separate from those in SPEDY. In 
the Coastal Bend^ the programs run by the school system were blended to- 
gether. 

In the Coastal ^nd program^ it had been intended to expend all o,f the 
YETP funds received by the school district in the first six months of 1^78 
?ind then to trjinsi tidrr the participants into SPEDY positions for the surtimer. 
But due to the very late start of YETP, there was considerable ovgrlap/into 
the summer. The combination ^af available SPEDY and YETP funds m^Sint that 
total summer enrollments were expanded considerably over the .planned level. 



As the YETP funds were depleted, the participants -were transferred to 
SPEDY or Title I sl'qts. There were some administr^ive difficuti^s due 
to. the different income eligibility criteria that*^ apply to SPEDY and to 
YEp but "th? administrative tangle was overcome." There was, however, 
a flstrong recommendation from school officials that , these Tncome criteria 
bJ^standardized. ' ' . ^ 

The types of jobs during the summer were uniformly the same as those * 
.provided during the school year. The difference being, of course, that' 
the emphasi-s was on part-time jobs during the school j/ear but full-time** 
employment durigg the summer. There were no apparent differences in wage ^ 
rates. The federal minimum wage remained the standard for virtually everyA 
one except those participants with some supervisory duties over other youths. 

There were some minor problems that occured in the localities in which ^ 
SPEDY, YETP, and YCCIP .co-existed during the summer months. In, a few in- 
stances', .youths tried to get two jobs.* More importantly, there was sora^ 
preferential shifting by youths away from YEDPA jobs to SPEDY jobs-. The . 
reason was -that SPEDY jobs contained some of the more attractive (for non-1 
economic reasons)* jobs. For inistance^ 'in El Paso the SPEDY program had a / 
number of jobs i/\ recreational ^occupations (e.g., life guards, supervising- 
bSsketba-11 programs, etc.). , Since the pay was the same, SPEDY jobs seemed 
to he an easier and a more socially enjoyable way of working during the 
summer. YEDPA jobs in the summer were much the same in their— job require- 
ments as during the school year. These^ efforts to shift ^programs , however, 
were the ^eption. 

In Albuquerque, the presence of the entitlement program^(i .e. , of YIEPP) 
did cause fewer 16 and 17 year old youths to be available for SPEDY compared 
to'previous years. Accordingly, it also meant that SPEDY was confronted with 
more 14 and 15^ -year old youths thaft in earl ier years'. This development, was 
seen as being'a positive sign as it enabled "more youth ^thafi ever to be ^ ^ 
served."- . ' 

None of the prime sponsors reported any indication of 1-aUor shortages 
in youth-dominated occupations during the summer months. All indicated 
that the vast surpluses of you-ths in their xpnimtini ties overshadowed Jfkg 
presence of sizeabli SPEDY and YEDPA programs*,^ There were no reports^of 
employers^ who complainid about 'shortaggT^^TTeuthful job seekers although 
there were some colfilaints about shortages of yo«ths 'with job skills. These 
complaints, however, were considered to be routine and unrelated to ^ 
the YEDPA presence. Also the prime sponsors are quick to indicate that their 
youth programs are largely reserved for economically disadvantaged youth.*^ 
They point out That "there are still plenty of non-economical ly disadvantaged 
youth around." ^. . . ^ 

i 
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VII. Special Issues ^ .' . - .' ^ . 

J Serving the 'Handicapped : . It was noted by one prime sponsor that all pro- 
^ grams under CETA for youth are poorly suited for meeting the needs of 

emotionally disturbed and handicapped youth. To serve thesp youths, a high 
cost trainee program is needed. But CETA stresses low cost, and a high ^ 
volume of participants, , Hence, there PTas not. been much participation of. 
these youths in YEOPA.* )^ - - t 

Linkages with> other institutions : The "forced" relationship required under 
YETP between the prime sponsors and the ^ocal school' systems has surfaced 
* ^ several differences in philo^pphyi.. One is that the school officijils s6e 
the heed for linkages with pther youth agencies in the community as a way 
of jointly providing services to youth. The prime 'sponsor (reflecting DDL 
preferences\) stresses the availability of jbbs as the enticement fOr joint 
participation. The school officials stress the fact thatmany yo.uths havQ 
sterious social problems--broken homes, alcoholism prohldns (of parents 
and sometimes of youth themselves)* drug problems, child abuse, child 

^ - , neglect, and^sojiietime? incest. Thus, they stress the services that are 

'needed from other coimunity institutions— such as halfway houses, welfare 
case workers, juvenile court personnel, and the preparation of school 

^ drop-6ut lists. School officials stress the outreach climensions that are 
related to efforts to bring youths back to school ,as'"the, crucial f^Jtture 
and they tend'to down play the importance of job placement per^ sX' 

n The Philosophy of Youth Programs : As indicated in the preceding ^paragraoh, 
school off icial s^have a different perceptioQ^of the needs ot!^ youih than do 
^mostOf the prime sponsors who -are fulfilling their responsibilities in. 

^ administering CETA. the local school officials in all three prime sponsor^ 
areas*' have had extensive experience with Title ! 'and SPEDY programs for 
youth prior to the advent of YJDPA. Some of their cotlcerns , .therefor^, transcend 
YEDPAj'tself and reflect experiences with all youth' pr'ograms under CETA. 
The, schools perceive that the thrust of CETA programs Is,, for job placement, 
(i.e., unsubsidized employment). The schools in general feel thart every^ 
effort should be made to keep students in school. Jobs for youtTi, they - 
feel, sfTould be a means to an end, (i-re., completion of at^east a high 
school diploma), and not an end goal itself. The schoqjs fieVthat pressure 
is increasing for job placement and for reduction of placement costs. As 
the dollars have increased for youth,' (especially with' th> coming of. YEDFA) 
, the more at odds the^ school systems have become with the gpals of CETA for^ 
youth. The school officials see the answer "to the problem of /'serving tl4 
economically disadvantaged yauth as bringing them back to classrooms rather 
' .than trying' to get them imnediate employment. It should be noted that these 
school officials do.not necessarily believe that a traditional school setting 
is needed. Rather, /they also mean night classes,' alternative schools and 
schools for, young mothers. They argue that if youths drop out of school, it 
is far more cosily, to reach and to ser^e them than if they are able to 
/Hfj^ceive quality preparation in school, graduate and then be placed into 

/ permanent jobs. There is, a clear perception that many of the jobs -avail- 
able under YEDPA are dead-end jobs. The preferences of ^hbol officials in 
rank order are: (1), continue education; (2) continue training; arid (3) job- 
placement. To*^the degree that YEDPA allows youth to continue their?. eduCw\- 
tion. It -is seen as an asset; to the dearee that it stresse s tr ^Rsilion .to ^ 
jobs it is seen as being counterproductive. 



Labor Market Impact : None of the prime sponsors reported >ny complaints 
from employers about labor shortages for the types of labor pools that ^ 
would normally be populated by YEDPA participants. It is likely, however,^ 
that YEDPA has served to increase employment opportunities for youth who 
would not normally be in the labor market rather than to perceptibly .re? 
duce the number Sf youths \^o were already in the labor market. Table 1 
clearly shows that most YEDPA participants - in all three prime sopnsor -areas 
were not in^the labor force {^rior to their participation in YEDPA. 

Job Development and Placement : Few of the project sponscfrs (i,^. , commun- 
ity based organizations, schools, government agencies, or prime sponsors) 
reported any* dif f icul ty developing job slots^for YEDPA participants. There 
were, 'however/ a few exceptions that are instructive to policy development. 

>^ne of these was associated with job development in the rural counties 
for'YETP participants in the Coastal Bend ^rea. The Corpus Christi Independ- 
ent School District is also r^soonsibl e, for all of th^ y"ETP programs in thf . 
adjacent twelve county —areas . It lias had no .dif f icul ty developing jobs in 
the city but the rural areas have presented Droblems^ Due to the massive 
land area that comprises these rural counries (over M,500 square miles) 
that are sparsely populated in witje'ly scattered areas, there are few -opportun- 
ities fbr publ iG^p^non-prof 1 1 jobs. The simulfaneous pressure to increase . 
enrollments in public se'rvice employment (PSE) under Title VI during 1973 
did lead to a "drying up" of job slots'. Prior to the Title'VI build-up, 
slots. could be^/^ound if .the fortc^/as^ pu,t fpif^th. But afterwards, it was. 
far mare difficul t. It ha^ taken extensive effort "to squeeze, in our kids'.^ 
Vacant 30b% had a^Tbut disappeared. The fac| -that thxs same prirreV|Oo;v|or 
^re^ has been .sel ected to become' oae of the demonstration o^pject areas for 
tlie EmploymentOpoortunity'Program(i.e. , welfare reforjjji^'i C^T^^g^eans that 
an additional 3,«I0 PSE slots are going to be required. TTfis. does not auger 
well for YETP in^e next year in thes^raral ccTunties. 

A secoi>d problem has also occurred in these same r^ural c^nties that 
involved both YETP and YCCIP. Namely, the local government agWies in 
these rural and-mostly poor counties do not 'have spareTunds foKequipment 
and suppHes that are often needed to develop a new job slot. YCCIK in 
particular^is'a laborMn tensive orogram. But as one spokesman said, ''yoU 
don't need extra workers in rural areas if you can't use well the ones vou 
.already have." The limits on available funds for auxiliary materials is^ 
seen as a real .barrjer t/i exoansion of such endeavors *for rural vouth. 

A. third problem area ,has t^en with o1i-the-job training for youth. All 
of the prime sponsors included OJT for youth in their first year's opera- 
tions. None found these .efforts to be fruitful. Jn the Coastal Bend case, 
the 'Amey'ican G.I. FiQrum, a community based organization in the Chicano com- 
munity was only^ble to fill 28 of 60 OJT slots for youth. They encountered 
strong employer resistance. When youth are employed in certain occupations, 
insurance costs increase. 'Also, the group they were trying to place were, 
by definition, out-of-school youths. This group, it was found, were very 
unstable in* their work habits and aspirations. Employers likewise showed . 
little interest in youths who had little interest in tfie jobs they were 
6ffered. In ^Albuquerque the probl ems stemifjed. f rom th^ fact that the vast 
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majority of the business enterprises are small in size. Most of thes£ small 
businesses did not want to b^ome involved with the fedepa1\government in 
general or with CETA pr'ograms in particular. ^About halfjDf OJT's slots^ 

'were unfilled during the first year.. In Albuquerque, tnerefoVe, the plan is 
to reduce OJT positions to zero in the second year. Thp Codstal Bend Con- 
sortium,, however, did refund the G.I. Forum' program i^ hjiJpe that the second 
year \yill bfi more productive. In El Paso, the El Pas^ Central YMCA— which 
was new to the Manpower fie1d--set up some OJT s.lot/that were coupled 
v^ith classroom instruction. The prime sponsor found^, however, that the 
positions .were Jf> undesirable occupations (e.g., salad makers, waitress-es, 

,etc.) and trte YMCA^ foun^^ that the xost of OJT was far more expensive than ttt 
had planned. Hence, the'OJT slots were all transferred to other activities. 
The El Paso prime sponsqr had feared that this would happen. Iti does not 
believe it is a good idea for sub-contractors to get into OJT because it is 
"too complicated for most of them." ^ 

^ A fourth de\/elopment of interest was with the idea of internships for 
youth with the- Albuquerque city government. The staff of the* prime sponsor 
w&s no't in favor o^'this idea but the advisory council was and recommended 
funding for the first year. The experience^ of th^ program proved to be 
supportive of the fears of the staff. 'f>lamely, most of th? internshi;is (which* 
werd for post-secondary .school level youth) went .to "^nf^ipcipated youths-' * 
That is, they wen^ to yeuths who no longer relied upon th^ir parents for 
income support but whose parents were not economical ly* disadvantaged 
backgrounds. They were largely youths who made up single person households. 
.Although these youths did*fi]l a void (i.e., city officials claimed that 
the work would- not be dotie without them), the Youth Council to the prime 
sponsor decided, that, since mojt of these'youths were going to community 
colleges'or th^ state university, there were many other more needy yoqths 
to serve in the community. Hence, it was recommended and it was decided that 
the venture not be refunded during FY 1979.' 

The Role of Community Based Organizations : Although all three prime sponsors 
were^ very critical of the mandated inclusion of CBO's when YEDPA began, it is 
clear that mosr^f this reluctance had vanished by the end of the first year. 
The greatest chanTje;-o€airred in Albuquerque which has had a completely changed 
perspective. The Youth Se^i^ices Office which had been created by the prime 
sponsor to coordinate *all services for out-of-school yo'uth in the community 
was funded by YETP and w^s initially set up to be run by the prime sponsor 
Itself. But with the coming of the second year, it was decided to turn over 
the entire program to a local CBO. It was awarded to the local OIC in' 
•Afbuquerrque. The OIC had haU a long history of a client orientation (rather 
than an agency orientation), wnich was attractive to the prime sponsor. The 
OIC, however, had only limited prior'experience with youth. . Nonet4j.el ess , it 
was awarded the program. In part^ the decision to delegate the job to OIC 
v/^s part of majo** change in philosophy by the Albuquerque prime sponsor. Over 
the summer of 1978, there was a director change. In contrast to the past, 
the new director" bel i eves that the'prime sponsor should assume largely an 
administrative role concerned with planning and monitoring. As a result, the 
attitude toward CBO involvement has become decidedly more positive. 



^ Onf administrative probl^ associated with tfje CBQ involvement in YEDPA 
is that it has made it difficult for the prime* sponsors to keep track of 
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expenditure levels* All of the prime sponsors had carry-over funds of money 
not spent the first year* Part of the reason v/as that the myr^iad of CBO's 
in YEDPA as v/ell as in other CETA programs has increased the difficulty of 
keeping track of the actual expenditures by.»ea^h of them. 

Female ParticTipation : Earlier in the report it v/as noted that there was a 
paucity of v/omen participants in the YCCIP programs in' all three prime 
sponsor afeas. ,A11 of the YCClP projects in all three localities have been 
associated, with'labor intensive, oCit-of-doors , and physical type work in con- 
struction, maintenance, *or repair work. No special efforts'have been made to 
accommodate v/omen. ^As a result, either women have elected not to participate 
or have been pre-screened out from consideration. Where women, have partici- 
pated, they have sustained a high drop-out rate. In the case of^t;he more 
varied array of opportunities afforded by the YETP endeavors, women have had 
a higher partici()^ion rate". Yet several issues have arisen that serve to . 
indicate the un^queTres^o f youth labor markets f^cm adult Jabor markets. 
For instance, one sponsor indicated that th^re had been some problems in the 
placement of f^em^le^ youths into OJT-slats due to some " lecherous employers" 
who made sexual acfvance?. The official stated that "this is a very serious 
Issue for a local prime sporisor to handle-.-especially if the girl is still* 
livi.ng at/home witn her father." He added that "this type of an issue is a. 
real problem that we must take into consideration even though upper level 
program administrators don't consider it to be a signifitant is^ue." Another 
unexoected problem has arisen "^when some toy friends have objected toitheir 
girl friends going to work sites where there are young men. Several were 
given ultimatums to choose between "the'r honey or their job." In one case, 
a boy friend parpo,sely spilled a milkshake all over his girl friend just be- 
fore she was to go to work which forced her not to show up that day. These 
incidents, altho-ugh obviously isolated, do serve to remind pol tcy-makers of 
some' of the unique issues that affect policy initiatives for youths. 
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VII I , Funding Decisions for the Second Year 
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In a sense, all of the plans for the second year of YEDPA c^,re 
tentative: 'The uncertainty of the reau^thorizj^tion of the enabling ^ ^ , 
legislation as well as the continued uncertainity of the funding levels^ - - 
of the subsequenttETA Amencknents of 1978 mean that no prime sponsor 
could plan in a desirable manner for the second year of YEDPA*. All of the 
prime sponsors were told to plan on the basis' of receipt of 93% of 'their . 
previous year's allocation. The prime sponsors were, however, allowed 
to carry-over any unexpended funds for the first year to the-second and 
to include the carry over in their program renewal process.. 'Fdr'^YCCIP, 
the funding levels for FY 1979 for all Jthree prime sponsors are' con- ^ 
siderably below the levels for the first year. 'For YETP, the funding ^ 
levels are al^ lower for the Coastal Bend Consortium and ro>>-£l Paso ' 
in tha second year than the first. In Albuquerque, however, "carry- 
over" funds were sufficient io allow for an increase in YETP* funiling for 
the second year. On balance, however^ it would appear that YEDPA pro- 
gramsactiyi ty will be reduced in all three localities for the second 
year>elative to th'e .first year's operational levels. 

' A^ YCCIP Dec isions " / 

^ / 

Table 2 presents a summary of the/plans for YCCIP^y the r^espective 
pfime sponsor for FY 1979. A brief dosoription of the deci scions 'of eacji 
prime sponsor is as follows^ ' .V-^ 

Albuquerquey^ernalillo County, N.M. The prime sponsor issued a request 
for proposals (RFPs) for the second year operation of YCCIP. In response 
it received three proposals. The decision was made to give the entire 
available sum to one appMcant, Youth Development, Inc. (YDI). YDI is a 
community based organization.' It was also "the sole sponsor of all. YCCIP 
activities during the first year. Hence, the decision was in reality a^ re-/ 
funding decision based upon satisfactory first year performance. YDI did 
plan to expahd its labor intensive vyork projects into such areas a con- 
struction of a solar green house, renovation of a county center for 
>etarded p^rsoijs; and a co-operative venture with the local mason's union? 
to renew a jogging trail .in a city park.. 

Coastal Bend Manpower Consortium, Tx. The Consortium plans to issue RFP's 
after January 1 , 1979 for its new YCCLP funds. Hence, there Will be no , 
YCCIP activity until after that date. ' . ^ • 

£1 Paso and El Paso County . The prime sponsor requested RFP's for Its, 
YCCIP funds. Three proposals were deceived. . All three were approved, 
although at reduced funding levels than those .requested. One went to the 
El Paso Independent School District "(EPISD) which also received a similar 
contract during" the^frgt year. The second contract av/ard went to Project 
Bravo, a local CBOr^f^ a proqparn for cmlt-ofrschool youth^doing weatheriza- 
tlon work. The third wasJUKthe Ysleta Independent School District (YISD) 
for a wphk experience pr^|ram for in-school youth to refurbish school 
desks. After receiving the award, however, YISD suddenly reversed itself 
and withdraw its proposal. Ostensibly the reason was that the, school 
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TABLE 2. -Summacy of Allocation of Funds for the YCCIP Pro^ions of YEDA 

. In-AllHiquerqueT-E'l -Paso, -and the Coastal Bend Manpower Consortiujn, \^ 

Fiscal Year 1979 



/ 










rrxuie o|juiioul 


Total Amount of 


Recipients of Funds 


Total Amount of 
Funds Received 


Estimated number of 
Persons to be served 


Albuquerque MM, 
and BernaTillo 
County NM 


Funds Allcoated 

• 

$154,000 

9 


Youth Development 
Inc. 


$154,000 


to be determined 


Coastal Send Manpower 
Consortium^ TX 
(City of Corpus 
CJiristi and 12 
counties) ' 


$117,000 


(no decisions to be 
made until after 
January tL979) 


$117,000 

S 




El Paso, TX 
and County of 
El Paso, TX 


$167,350 


El Paso Independent 
' School District 

Project Uravo 

Unallocated* "^^^ , 


\% 96,25.1 
41.383 
29,716 


35 

to be determined 



*See Text 
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district was urwble to obtain the funds from other sources to cover the_ 
costs of materials. There are, however, other considerations concerntng"' 
administrative personalities and philosophy about fed.eral funds that may 
also be involved in the decision. As a result, the prime sponsor was 
forced to start the RFP process over again. As of mid-October 1978, 
therefore, YCCIP v/as underfunded. 



B. YETP Decisions ^ 

Table 3 presents a summary of the YETP decision for FY 1979. A brief 
discussion of each of the prime sponsor decisions is as follows: 

Albuquerque— BernalillQ County, N.M. As was the case in the previous year, 
Albuquerque Public Schools (APS) will receive the stipulated 22 percent of 
YETP Funds as the local educational agency (LEA). It plans to continue its 
successful program with local hospitality industry. • During the preceeding 
year all 43 ^wungsters who completed the program during the academic year 
were offered full -time employment in the summer. During the forthcoming 
year, it is intended that the program will be expanded 'to serve 60 persons 
(30 each semester). An effort is being made to develop additional job 
slots in businesses related to tourism" (e.g . , travel agencies, chamber 
of commerce, museums, etc.). It is also planned to spin-off a separate 
program in the day care industry. The fact that the school year begins 
in late August but the refunding and staffing decision could not be done 
until after October 1 meant that the program could r.ot begin until mid- 
October. The inability to synchronize school years and CETA years remains 
as difficult' a problem this year as last. 

.In addition to the LEA allotment, the prime sponsor elected to con- 
tinue to retain i substantial portion of YETP funds to administer itself. 
This year, howeveV, the mix of programs will be changed ^as a result of 
earlier experiences. ■ OJT will be phased out entirely; skill training slots 
at the Skill Center will be increased; arid a G.E.D. program will be added.' 
Also, based partly on the first year's experience, the prime sponsor has 
decided to buy into' an occupational assessment program that will be used 
to test abilities and interests of aJl CETA participants.^ It is hoped, 
that the testing services will enable the^Youth Services Office to de- 
termine how best to serve the youths it encounters . 

The prime sponsor decided for the' second year of YEDPA that it would 
delegate the operation of the Youth Services Off ice which it had established 
and administered during the first year. ' The youth office is designed to 
serve all youth in the city who are out-of-school-. It seeks to meet the 
specific needs of the youth it encounters. To do this in a more effective 
manner, the aforementioned testing service will be added during the coming 
year. The prime sponsor found during the first year th'at it did not have 
the capacity to run the youth office itself. This fact, together with the 
presence of a new director of the prime sponsor who believes that more 
activities should be subcontracted out,- led to a decision to request RFP's 
for the operation of the youth office. Five RFP's were received. The ^ 
avtord was given to the OIC-Mid-Rio Grande, a local CBO, to operate. Al- 
though it has had experience with adult programs in the manpower area, the 
operation of the youth office will be its first experience with youth 
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TABLE 3 , Summary of Allocation of Funds for the YETP Provision of YEDA In Albuauerque, 

El Paso, and the Coastal Bend Consortium, Fiscal Year 1979 (as of October, 1978), 



Prime Sponsor 



Total Amount of 
Funds Allocated 



Recipient of Funds 



Total Amount of 
Funds Received 



Estimated Kum¥er ~ 
of Participants 



Albuquerque and 
Bernalillo County, 
Kew Mexico 



$900,000 



Albuquerque Public Schools (LEA) $165,000 

Program to be run by prime sponsors) 715, ODO 

a) skill training at skill center 

b) G.E.D. programs 

c) Individual referrals to private graining 

facilities . ' 

d) Supportive services 

e) Occupational assessment service for 
youths who use Youth Servlces^Of f Ice (1.^.,) 
Comprehensive Occupational Assessment Test- 
ing Servlpe) . 

OIC-Mid-Rlo , Grande to run Youth Services 120,000 
Office for all out of school' youth and 
^direcl-plaremcaia-. * 



Coastal Bend Manpower 
Consolrtlura (City of 
Corpus Chrlstl and 12 
counties) 



$662,864 



Corpus Chrlstl Independent School District $464,206 
American G.I. Forum VeteraYis Outreach Program 84,812 
LULAC Educational Services Center , 83,958 



95 

(30 a semester) 



102 
65 
10 



80 



Yet to be determined 
Yet to be determined 
Yet to be detiermlned 





< 




^Administration of Program 


29,888 


Yet to be determined 


El 


Paso, Texas and 


$708,000 


El Paso Independent School District 


$287,826 


128 


El 


Paso County, Texas 




El Paso Community College , * 


99,041 


40 








El Paso YWCA 




100 






* 


froject Bravo — . 


87,558 


34 








^ Ysleta Independent School District'' 


147,146 


75 








Fabens Independent School District 


37,546 


38 








Yet to be allocated 


156)859 
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The Coastal Bend Manpower Consortium . The Consortium plans .to request new J 

- RFP's for-YETP-btrt^^ti^ ^ o f- the weerta+nties- over € ETA re-wt-horrza^= 

tion arid funding levels, it has temporarily decided to stay with the same 
* ;:ontractors used in of the first year.. In early 1979, a djscision ^' 

be made as to how to proceed. Hence, the Corpus Christi Independent 

.ScTiool District (CCISD) will again receive over two-thirds oft the YETP 
funds. XCISO, however, has the responsibility of serving boxh the city 
and the twelve rural counties that comprise the consortium. LULAC educa- 
tional services continue in 'support serv"tces and couitseling activities 
with CCISD in the rural areas. The GI ForuVsWiTl conrti^-nfue its effort to 
make OJT for youth a viable concept. - 1 

El Paso and El Paso County, Texas . The prime sponsor requested and re- 
ceived 11 proposals to its RFP. Four of these v/ere funde'd; the other 
•seven were rejected on techn^al grounds, k second RFP was issued and 9 
proposals were received. Of these 3 were approved (two were from one 
agenjty). Hence, a third RFP round was' pending as of mid-October 1978. 
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The El Paso Independent School District ^(EPISD) received almost 40 
percent of the total funds available for a comprehensive program of v/ork' 
experience and training that provides academic credits. The El Paso 
Community College plans to offer two special coljrses in which*participants 
will receive- wages for their participation, One class will be in secre- 
tarial training and the other in data processing. The YWCA plans to set 
up an innovative training program for day-care occupations at the local 
educational center for school-aged parents. Project Bravo, a CBO, plans 
to operate a work experience program for in-school youth. The Ysleta 
Independent School District -received a renewal of its in-school work 
experience\ program (.i.e., teacher aids) for a second yea^r. The Fabens 
Independent School district (F.I.S.D.) received^ approval of its request for 
an Tn-school program i:ha"t wiJ1 be ti'ea toT^fs existing distn^^^ 
tion program. Work experience will be provided as clerical work, teacher 
aids, or grounds mainteilance. The wrk experience will be Iv^ked to 
existing vocational education classes (funded outside of CETAj and academic 
credit will be ph)vided for the woi[;k experience. (The F.I.S.D. proposal 
was actually two separate proposalsVthat were ultimately combined into pne 
program). ^ ' 'i' 

rx. Concluding Observations 

During its first fiscal year, YIDPA was operational for only about 
seven months (some projects for even less time) in. the three prime sponsors 
under review. Although there was little time to prepare for it,.'che three 
prime sponsors (^id respond as rapidly as was possible given their institu- 
tional constraints. During most of the. first year, the attention of the 
prime, sponsors was constantly diverted away by other priori ties , that were 
set by the U.S. Department of Labor at the national level. Hence, most 
of the attention of the prime sponsors t«HfEDPA wa's devoted to its launch- 
ing with little time available to asses^ or to^evaluate its' on-going life. 

Planning for the second fiscal year of YEDPA has, likewise, been minimal 
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due to the uncertainties over legislative re-authorizatiori and funding 
_l&uels^l-in-4nast~ias4^ the first-year 

will be replicated during the second year. As it now stands, however, r 
the operational level of YEDPA during the second year will be less than 
during the first. More attention, however, is anticipated by the-prime. 
sponsors to the crucial issues of evaluation and monitoring than v/as ^ 
possible during the first year. Hence, the quantitative loss in numbers 
of participants from IR'e levels of the first year may be partially off- 
set by qualitative impf oveijients in project content during the second year. 
It IS still too early at this point* to tell. 

It does seem to be the case that YEDPA expanded employment opportuni- 
ties significantly in these three communities for youths who are fron 
economically disadvantaged ba'ckgrounds an9 v/ho are from nationally desig- 
nated racial and ethnic minorities. Most of the participants, however, 
seem to be from "out of the labor force" as it is officially defined or were 
underemployed in the jobs they previou'Sly held. Few were actually 'un- 
employed. This means that YEDPA has helped considerably in increasing 
employment and income levels for these participants but its actual impact 
on local youth unemployment problems remains in doubt. On the other hand, 
the presence of the program may have. played a preventative role of afford- 
ing employment opportunities to youths who would have eventually added 
to local youth unemployment problems if it had. not been there. The fact, . ^ 
however, that so much of the thrust of YEDPA is toward keeping youth^s in 
school makes it virtually impossible to assess the significance of fhis 
-preventative .role in any substantive way.- ' ' ^ , 

Tfearly the most important accomplishment of YEDPA to date has been 
its efforts to alter local institutional arrangements. YEDPA has brought 
the school systems into the CETA system in more than simply a service 
ce^pacvty. The schools have .had the oppprtunity to use their YEDPA funds < 
to enrich some things they were already doing; to undertake innovative 
programs that they could not do in it^ absence; ajid to involve themselves 
in CETA in a year round manner that was largely limited before to a suimier 
time cormiitment. Also the schools have use^YEDP^'as a lever to gain 
academic credit for work experience and to linj< part-time jobs during the 
school years to full time jobs in the suiimer. It also seems that ties 
with vocational education are either being 'forged for the first tim^ or 
being^ strengthened ift a manner that did not previously exist. - 

Another first year institutional adjustment of YEDPA has been to en- 
able many community based and neighborhood based organization to become 
involved in youth issues. For many, it is their first involvement. For^ 
others, it has allowed them to expand and to complement on-goijig activities. 

|he YEDPA experience to date has contributed to an understanding of 
the (^mple^ity of policy intervention in the labor market. ^ For too long ' f 

the- t^deifcy of polycy initiatives for youths have tended to be replica- 
tions of *adult progcams. YEDPA has seemed %o indicate that the youth labor 
market fs unique in both its demand and its supply characteristics.^ Some 

policy thrusts appare/itly do not work (e.g., OJT); some behavioral influ- 

ences are more pressing on'ybuths than adults (e.g., the influence of parents, 
peer groups, and schools); and some well established manpower goals (e.g^. , 
job placement £e£ se^) may be misdirectecl. 
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The first year of operations of 'the Youth Employment and' Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) has come to an end with a relatively healthy 
but rather ignored baby. It is not so much that its local'^'l^gffit ly does not 
love little YEDPA, but rather that older and bigger-CETA brothers and sisters 
hav^ inadvertently attracted an unwelcome amount of outside scrutiny and 
thus<^ave required a lot of nurturing. After a tardy and prolonged birth, 
YEDPA has settled into a s.^j^ene~5tate of benign neglect. 




PART ONE: ISSUES OF PRIMARY CO^^ERN^ IM-EVALUTING YOUTH EMPLOYMENT / 

LEG I SL^ ON NATIONALLY 



* 1, Youths iServed by the Program During the FirsTfc Year, 

Five Michigan prime sponsor jurs id ict ions are examined in this study — 
Detroit, the Grand Rapids Consortium, Kalamazoo County, the Lansing Consor- 
tium, and the Muskegon Consortium, Enrollment patterns in these areas during 
the first year indicate that generally the significant segments identified . 
^in the Fiscal .Year 1978 plans were served. The data in. Table 1 reveals tfiat 
in the City of Detroit and the Muskegon Consortium, more than half of the 
youths in both the Youth Employment knd Training Programs (YETP) and the Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvements Projects (YCCIP) were nonwhite, while 
In thB^ther three prime sponsor areas, the proportion of nonwhites consider- 
ably exceeded* the proportion of nonwhites within the population of those juris- 
dictions. Of special note In all five jurisdictions is the high number of 
economically disadvantaged youths. Although the Department of Labor did not 
set a goal for YCCIP youths in that segment, more than half of the partici- 
, pants were disadvantaged in all of the areas. In YETP, the requirement was 
that all of the youths come from families with incomes no more than 85 percent 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Lower Living Income Standard Level (LLISL), 
"or approximately $1,400 more than the Income level defined as "economical ly.-. 
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TABLE 1 



Swroary of Participants' Characteristics In Selected Michigan Prime Sponsors Undf^r YCCIP and YETP. FIscaMear 1978. 



Selected 
Michigan 
Prime 
Sponsor 



5^ - 1 



o 



S 



•^1 



(- 



2 



IS 



Muskegon 


YCCIP 


Actual 


— CT 

158X 


J/ 

* 65X 


35X 




C 1 

36X 


36 
63X 


37 

102X 


25 
SOX 


4 

71 


24 
42X 


9SX 


3 


0 


0 


17 

29X 


4 

7X 


11 

m 
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JO 


56X 


* ID 




11 
31X 


25 
69X 


36 

lOOX 


36 

lOOX 


0 


0 


36 

lOOX 


0 


0 


0 




3 

BX 


11 
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YETP 
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77X 
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57X 


" 
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1 <c 
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78X 
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62X 
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95X 
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4X 


^ 0 


0 
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41X 
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7X 
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61X 


— rn — 
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35 
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0 
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87X 
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0 


0 


0 
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2X 








Grand Rapids 
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YCCIP 
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1 TI~ 
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disadvantaged." But ifi terms of actual ^enrollments, at least three-quarters 
of the YETP participants in each of the five jurisdictions fell within the 
mgre stringent income definition, 

All of the prime sponsors worked with a number of youths from welfare 
families. In other cases a particular area seemed to attract one or two signi- 
ficant segments more than the others. Nineteen percent of the youths in the 
Muskegon Consortfum, for example, were handicapped, while in the Lansing Con- 
sortium*s YCCIP program, 21 percent were ex-offenders. ' 

For all racial and ethnic groups served In the Detroit and Lansing Con- 

, r 

sortium YETP programs, the number of males aryrf^ females was almost equally. 

distributed, and in the other three jurisdictions the proportion of females 

J 

did not drop below ^0 percent. In the YCCIP program, however, partly because 
of the nature of the jobs, the ^proportion of females in the Muskegon, Grand 
Rapids, apd Lans^ing Consortia was low. The matter of insufficient female 
representation wtthin Kalamazoo's programs evoked some expressions of con9.ern 
In Its Youth Services Committee, but the matter of what action, if any, should 
be taken to remedy the situation was tabled. 

Identification through the standard management information system (MIS) 
of action taken on some significant segments was sometimes complicated by 
locai program design. The Lansing Consortium thus establlsheld school dropouts 
as a special category, and urged program deliverers to give special consider- 
atlon Accordingly, The staff believes that they did so, but data on the^num- 
ber of school dropouts served in the in-school programs is not available. 
For the purposes of CETA reporting, ''high school dropouts" are defined as 
applicants who, at the time of application, are not attending school or have 
not received a high school diploma or GED, In-school participants who are 
dropouts and return to school, therefore, are normally enrolled in-school at 
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the time of program ipplicatibn and consequently not considered dropouts. 

Relat^n of the Youths to the Federal Ybuth Programs , When two new 
federal youth programs, YETP and YCCIP, are added to a refurbished jsummer 
youth program (Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youths)' anc|^ 
other regular programs operated by the prime sponsors, there Is always the 
danger that participants will begin shopping among programs looking for the 
most lucrative training'wage or the easiest way to earn a dollar. Interviews 
with prime sponsor stafjFers and program operators in these five jurisdictions, 
however, did not reveal a single apparent case of this kind. Operators are 
particularly leery of such a possibility, because it would affect their en- 
rollmen't patterns and program design. But they expressed the view that such 
shifts are not occurring partly because all of the programs, with the occa- 
sional exception of YCCIP, provide the same min imum^^wage and stipend condi- 
tions and because through increasingly tight intake procefiures, molWof them 



felt that they were able to control such problems. Indeed) they seemed able 
in* effect to steer the youths generally in the direction that they, as educ^ 
tafrs^ deemed' appropriate— -usual ly on the basis of career plans that they had 
developed in conjunction with the youths. These officials uniformly point 
to the wage level as the critical motivating factor in t^e ^th's decision to 
participate; word about pther differences among the programs does not seem to 
spread as widely although some of ithe youths who took previob^ manpower pro- 
grams ^are said to prefer t^^ additional information and services th^t YEDPA 
provides. 

the other danger posed by a(feob creation program such as YCCIP is that 
it will tempt students to drop out of school. Here again, local officials ^ 
were confident that they prevent such a possibility by working closely with 
the schools and sometimes strictly enforcing locally-initiated rules that 
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bar YCCIP to any youth who has recently left school. Occasionally a staffer 
speculated that the Information might pass from out-of-school to in-school 
youths since periodically they ttiteract informally, but no one was aware of 
a single actual case. Some objections though were raised philosophically as 
to the relation between these youths and YCCIP, on the grounds that the program 
design by proffering such an incentive was ill-advised even if it^^ere not 
acted on. A more common complaint from program operators — and supervisors — 
was that the compensation provided by minimum wage was too high for the youths 
in terms of what they'coulcJ offer the labor market and what they were actually 
doing wijrfT^the result that youths were acquiring an illusory view of how they 
would and should relate to the world of work once the prograjn was'over. One 
program pperator reported that a youth had quit a regular job to work in CETA 
because he heard that it was easier, but that problem appeared to be solved 
when the youth was put to work in a sanitation landfill. 

Indeed, the youth programs more often were viewed a^ creating positive 
incentives that would hold a youth in school or encourage the person to return, 
In the Muskegon Consortium's YETP program, satisfactory completion of academic 
work is a requirement for students who wish to acquire work experience. Stu- 
dents faltering in school face the possibility that they will be suspended 
'from, the work site. Furthermore, since the jobs themselves are ^ften rudimen- 
ttary in nature, by example, they somet.imes encourage a youth to think about 
school again. As a counselor In another^ pclme sponsor*jur isdiction put it, 
'They appreciate school more, and realize that work Is not the end of the 
"rainbow. They say, 'I don't Want this anymore so I'm going to go back to 
school.*" The Summer P;-ogram for Economica 1 ly' Oi sadvantaged Youths (SPEDY) 
tJas occasionally criticized for "batchihg the kids through'* and "dealing too 
/ast with too many," but it was defended in several jurisdictions for somewhat 
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Improved program quality under YEOPA, for providing money for books and clothes 
In the fall that is needed to a greater extenjt than is somet imes Veal i zed , and 
for creaflng a summer group In which peer group pressure Is sometimes brought 
succ^ssfuHy to convince a potential dropout 'to continue school. 

2. Program Activity During YEDPA* s .Fl rst Year. 

/ " 

For those prime sponsors who worked extens I vel y wi th school systems, 
the nature of the program designs specified In the YEDPA administrative gulde- 
1 Ines d Ictated virtually all of the youths' activity with the minor exception 
of YETP's Qut-of-school program. As indicated in Table 2, YETP enrollments 
In all five Michigan prime sponsor jurisdictions were thus closely tied to a 
work experience mode, consisting primarily of Career Employment Experience 
and work experience program activitijes. The Muskegon Consortium wanted to tie 
Its YCCIP program firmly to th^ educational process by requiring that all par- 
ticipants either take remedial education courses or work toward completion of 
high school. The YCCIP guidelines encouraged the structur in^of projects in 
such a way that academic credit may be granted for work experience and that 
youths are encouraged to remain or return to school. The Consortium, however, 
was compelled by the Chicago Region V offlcej as a condition for funding, to 
alter its proposal so that enrollment in school would not be a stipulation for 
participation In the program* ^ 

For those prime sponsors who allocated a'^high proportion of their funding 
to school systems. Career Employment Experience was mandated as a program 
activity. Detroit, however, did a considerable amount of cjassroom training 
with Its youths from the YETP program, and the Lansing Consortium did some 
separate training of this kind, too. Furthermore, the variety of YETP program- 
ming Is not quit^ as limited as It appears, since CEE combines transition 
services, work experience, and classroom training* 
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The blurring together In practice of the theoretically separate and dis- 
tinct in-school and <^ut-of-school YETP programs also complicates interpret^tion 
of the actual program mix* Since the Muskegon ConsdVtium for example, built 
hfgh schoo] completion activities Into all of its contracts, it was able to 
count all YETP participants, even dropouts, as part of its in-school program. 
For example, the Urban Opportunity Development Team, the community-based organ- 
Izatlon (CBO) In charge of an out-of-school program that dealt exclusively 
with school dropouts, enrolled all of its youths through a local education 
agreement (LEA) In school on a part-time basis. Other dropouts served by 
lea's were also enrolled in the school system, Elimi^nation of the dichotomy 
between thein-school and out-of-school programs may complicate analysis of 
the program components, but it is a promising development institutionally to 
see emerging cooperation between a CBO charged with responsibility for school 
dropouts and the school system itself under the auspices of .the YEDPA program. 

3- YEDPA Planning and Its Relation to Performance. 

Relating' actual planning to performance is difficult, because the 
prime sponsors ^are allowed periodically to make modifications in their projec- 
tions, and thus altered figures then become the basis for analysis. Such changes 
are necessary for fiscal and program reasons, but they complicate the task of^ 
matching rhetoric and reality* The original planning figures cannot be used,, 
because everyone has come to think In terms of the modified numbers, but the modi 
fled numbers In turn mask the considerable underperformance during the first year 
that seems to have characterized the implementation of YEDPA in these five prime 
sponsor jur isdlctlons^ That underperformance proved serendipitous in the sum- 
mer and fall when contractors and prime sponsors alike blanched at the conflict; 

Ing funding and enrollment cues emerging^rom Washington, D.C.,^only to find 

> 

that their ifiability to expend money and enroll participants early in the 
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TABLt 2 

'Enrollment and Expenditure Levels in Selected Michigan Prime Sponsori Under YCCIP and YETP, Fiscal Year 1978 
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^ PW6RAM ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM COMPONENT COSTS 


Selected 
Michigan 
Prine 
Sp<^sor 


Classroom 
Training - 

On, tjy^ob 
Trtfttilng . 

Work 

Experience 

VQcatlQpekl ExploT*a- , 
tion- (Private Sector) 

Career Awareness 

Other uses of occu- 
pational information 


Career EmploMTient 
Experience (CE.E.) 

TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 


Classroom 

Training * 

On the Job 1 
Training 

Experience 

Vocational Explora- 
tion (Private Sector) 

Career Awareness 

Other uses of occu- r 
pational information 

Career Employment 
- Experience (CE.E.) 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Huskegon 
Consortia 


YCCIP 


Actual 






57 
158t 










57 
158t 






$67".45T 
82X 










^ $67,453 
8U 


Planned 






j6 


— r 








* 36 






$82,683 










$82,683 


YETP 


Actual 














77X 


223 
77X 














$164,887 
41t 


$164,88? 
4U 


Planned 














289 


289 














$400,334 


$400,334 


Grand Rapids 
Consortium) 


YCCIP 


Actual 




* 


U3 
IIU 








113 
}\\ 






$1bl ,414 
59X 




• 




« 


> 131 .•til 

591 


Planned 






101 










\0\ 

V 






$256,385 










$256,385 


YETP 


Actual 






252 
2492 








^160 
92t 


1412 
104t 






$334,743 
7U 


■ 






$S47.84d 
9 82t 


$882,592 
771 


Planned 














1255 


1356 






$466,221 








$665.867 < 


$1,132,088 


Kalamazoo 
County 


YCCIP, 


Actual 






12 

150X 










12 
150% 






$48,148 
60t 










^48.148 


Planned 






8 










6 






$80,350 


4 








$80,350 


YETP 


Actual 






% 




&9 
84X 






'198 
106t 


t1l3 




$11d.580 
79t 




$71,153 
67t 


$36,749 
8U 




$226,616 
721 


Planned 






80 




166 






* 186 






Trs5;63i~ 




$106.69S 


$43,933 




$313,811 


4 

Lansing 
Consortium 


YCCIP ' 


Actual 






US 
10U 










IIS 
102t 






$133,324 
loot 










$133,324 

95t 


Planned 






m 










113 






$133,324 




. TT- 






$139,324 


YETP y 


Actual 


8d 
1032 










150 


8^1 
97X 


lOSd 

114t 


J6d.977 
85t 










$45,372 
100. 4t 


$465,969 
97X 


$581,318 
95T 


Planned 


85 










0 


839 


• 924 


$82,226 




$480,286 






$4S.l90 




$607,702 


City of 
Detroit 


YCCIP 


Actual 






^27 
103t 










227 
103t 






$286,275 
. 42X 










, $286,275 
421 


Planned 






221 










221 






$b//.640 










$677,646 
64t 


YETP 


Actual 


913 
104X 


27 
53X 


40 

I33t 






157 


215 
9U 


1285 
107t 




sn 






$5d.35b 

37X 


$61. ISO 

23t 


$436.$22 


Planned 


fi77 




3fl 






121 


237 


1260 


nrff/isturo' 








$1d4.3dS 


$225.26^ 


$79d.8S^ 


$3,273,641 
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SOURCE: Priiiie sponsor .plans and reports submitted to the U.S. Department of Laborr 



year had now saved them, as they sat wltfh a surfeit of federal funds that 
they Intended to carry over anyway. 

The YCCIP Experience . One of the general lessons that emerges from 
YCCIP experience in several ^jurisd let ions seemfe Ao^be.that use of several 
contractors may incr^se the likelihood of effective job creation. Detroit, 
the Muskegon Consortium, and Kalamazoo County each chose to commit its YCCIP 
resources essentially to one contractor on the basis of the proposal? submit- 
ted; by the end of the spring, all three of the^e^prilf^ary contractors had 
• either withdrawn or manifested serious operating deficiencies. The Kalamazoo 
Public School system abandoned its YCCIP project when one of its unions raised 
objections. Wayne State University's project in Detroit was not recommended 
for refunding in Fiscal Year 1979 by the City of Detroit Manpower Department., 
Because of lack' of diversification, these prime sponsors found themselves 
unable to shift' or otherwise utilize funds rapidly, and'ended the year with 
scaled-down enrollments and expenditures. The Grarjd Rapids and Lansing Con- 
sortia enjoyed grea'ter success with the^ir YCCIP projects; in both cases-.great- 
er program diversification would seem to have provided them with a "greater 

margin for error. Whhe in some of the more rural areas and counties, they 

? • ' \ 

too are sometimes heavily dependent on a single contractor, the gr+eater num- 
ber and variety of contractors within the jurisdiction as a whole would have 
positioned them better to shift funds *around . The Grand Rapids Area Employ- 
ment and Training Council (GRAETC) thus had five YCCIP .contractors— four CBO's, 
and one LEA. The Lansing TrI-county Regional Manpower Consortium also used 
five. contractors. Including three CBO's, an LEA, and a government agency. 
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^ The Lansing and Grand Rapids Consortia encountered different problems 
i»n Implementing YCCIP. Lansing's actual enrollments were 102 percent of plan 
goals, but actual terminations were \hh percent of planned terminations. More 
than one-half of thes^ terfni nat ioas occurred during the summer months, thereby 
leaving only 52 percent of the participants on board at the end of Fiscal -Year 
1978» Evidence ^that the unexpectedly high turnover rates may be seasonal is 



seen in the numbir of job placements which was 158 percent of plan. Of the 
.30 youths entering employment, 18 were placed in unsubsidized jobs during the 
summer. In addition to terminations resulting from job placements, the actual 

number of other positive terminations was 225 percent of plan, as many youths 

f 

either returned to school or transferred to other progpatfis. In the case of 
YCCIP, Consortium staffers believe that the low number of youths reri^ining 
may be due to proje'ct completions and to pessimistic expectations held by the 
youths and program deliverers that the projects ei.ther would end or nor be 
continued the following year. Termination rates, hon-positive termination 
rates, and pi apement rates appear to be s%nificant problem areas for correc- 
tion in 1979 in' the Grand Rapids Consortium and elsewhere, too. These problem 
are?s, however, were apparently somet fmes not identified 'in the' end-of-year 
reports submitted to the Department of Labor, because the actual, performance 
figures were not available until after the date whej/ the two reports were due. 

One of the Detroit contractors particularly a&nphasized the difference 
between deal in^ with 'older youths Jn contrast withr those who are sixteen and 
seventeen years old. Such youths were seen as much more difficult to place 
becauVe of' Michigan's labor law^s,. the resistance of local unions to the large- 
scale entry of these youths on to their turf, and the rfticence of employers 
to work with Inexperienced youngsters, ^uch concerns were echoed by a Kalama- 
200 YEDPA contractt)r who comp.lained that tfie Department of Labor requirements 
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falled/to distinguish sufficiently between what program operators could be 
legttjmately expected to accomplish with this younger group as distinct from 
the older youths who faced fewer barriers in the la^jjr market. 

The YETP Experience* Two areas where Ka lamazoo\s\jf ETP program fell below 
its planned objectives 4^ere in the number of potential high school dropouts 

to be served and in the amount of ti;aining funds to be expended. Both of 

/ 

these shortfalls related directly to a strategic planning decision made at 
YEDPA*s inception to focus during the first year^on developing a youth system 
and on strengthening rel'ationships and coordinating mechanisms with school 
districts. To move ahead rapidly, it was felt, run the risks of accepting 
a higher /proportion of program failures and of alienating middle management 
school offlxials by inviting top school administrators to lean on them. The 
Upjohn Institute f^r Employment Research, Kalamazoo^s prime sponsor, places 
a heavy emphasis on establishing program control through a centralized system 
of ^program components and careful monitoring. In the view of staff, the deci- 
sion to postpone ambitious goal setting for youth programs has paid off. As 
of October 15, 1978, all In-school slots planned for Fiscal Year^l979 were 
filled, and school districts, as well as the prime-'subcpntractor , the Kalama- 
zoo Valley Intermediate School District (KVISD), have requested that addition- 
a1 funds be made ava i laljie-^r the YETP program. 

Muskegon encountered several institutional problems in attempting to 
meet Its planned YETP goals. Its high proportion of nonpositlve terminations 

•V 

resulted from the elfmlnation of two school districts, the Fruitport and 
Muskegon Public Schools, after Fiscal Year 1978. The Muskegon;^ubl ic School 
system was in the process of .reorganizing, and simply deemed the time inappro- 
priate. to apply for the funds, fruitport Public Schools was discontinued 
after serving fewer than half of the YETP youths to whom it vyas committed 
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under contract* For its part, the Urban League of Greater Muskegon had intend 
ed to use in part YETP money i n 'develop! ng an alternative educatipn program 
for high school dropouts, in Muskegon Heights in Fiscal Year 1979. The bulk of 
the funding was to come ^om the State Department of Education until Michigan 
Attorney General Frank J. KeJiy ruled In July 1978 that state funds could not 
be used directly to support educational programs run directly by private agen- 
cies. Alrrangements are In process to enable the Urban League to work through 
the Musekgon Community CoMege, but in the meantime the ruling put a' crimp in 
that particular YETP program. 

Actual YETP enrollments for the year were 105 percent of plan in the Lans 
Ing Consortium, while actual terminations were 131 percent of planned termina- 
i(^ions. This termination activity in excess. of program goals took place primar 
fly In the in-school programs. Approximately 80 percent of the prime sponsor' 
plannej^ ^TTfbl Iments were achieved. A substantial number, however could be 
found in the' "other positive" termination category, and consisted of youths 
who chose to remain in school The excess of actual over planned terminations 
.was largely due to the over enrollment participants or creation*of addi- 
tional program slots by in-school program dell^rers to spend the residual, 
program expenditures that they had accumulated. As'^a^result of the Fiscal 
Year 1979 cutbacks^ this buildup could not be maintained^ The* overall effect 
of this termination activity was to reduce the number of participants present 
at the end of the fiscal year. Jh^ actual number of youths carried -into Fis- 
cal Year 1979 was only 81 percent of the p-lanned goal.^ *, 

~ Coping With Uncertainty and Changes in YEDPA Planning . -In YETP, Lansing 
Consortium program del i-ver^rs Increased the dumber of p/ogram slots,, and in 
sorae^ cases the number o*f hours allowed under work experience. In order to meet 
expenditure goals and spend funds accrued as a result of the delay in imp-le- 

^ r 
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menting YEDPA. At the end of Fiscal Year 1978, approximately 80 percent of - 

tlie 'Consortium YETP allocation was spent, and the remaining 20 jjepaCnt V/as 

carried into the-new fiscal year. By-contrast, in YCCIP the option of in-. 

creasing program slots to spend accumulated funds was not poss^lble because 

of 1 imitations on the amount of money that can b6 spent on program costs 

I 

dther than salaries and the need to maintain a 12 .to 1 participant to super- 
visor project ratio. The only unused but feasible option, in the view of 
staff was to expand existing projects. By the end of the fiscal year the 
expenditure rate had reached 96 percent of plan; approximately 20 percent; 
of the Fiscal Year 1978 funds were carried Fnto Fiscal Year 1979. 

Tangible short-term damage caused by federal fundins uncertainty elsewhere 
was minimized, too. As a Detroit veteran of the manpower scene put it, "The 
•wnpact of the smaller amount of money will simply be a smaller number of pro- 
jects^nd a lesser number of participants." But bitterness and concern were 
widespread over some unusual problems caused^by this year's cliff-hanger. 
If necessary, the Grand ^^Rapids^Consortium was prepared to pull-back from con- 
tractors during the final ten days in September and pool the remainin^b YEDPA 
funds in order to assist those who' would otherwise be compel led to close down— 
provi'ded that the contractors would^ cooperate. This strategy, however, would 
entail what a beleaguered staffer termed "the horrendous paperworic required 
to write 29 deobligatlon contract modlf icatlons." Incentive to. cooperate with 
the DepartiTjent of Labor alsodipped to a new.. low as program operators circu- 
• lated with a' sardonic smile /the story of the new contractor who had tal<en 
literally the^epartment ! s early instruction to^ expend fypds quickly only to 
be caught too late to react when the signals changed later in the summer. The 
contract was relatively small so that the matter was handled v/ith relative 
ease, but what, they Speculated, would the person do under comparible.circum- 
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stances In futurd years?" Some contractors suggested that if Congress did not 
act on the le^Iation, all clients should be immediately terminated and let ^ 
the politicians take the brunt, but, wKlle venting such frustrations, they 
moved to mitigate the impact of the cuts,^ . 

Concern in Kalamazoo County over the delay in'passage of Congressional 
authorization and appropr iatiorts was heightened by the considerable publTcity • 
that SL|rrounded federal and local actions relating to public service^ employment 
(PSE). Shortly befjt)re the legislation's expiration date, the feoard of CcxrHs- 
sioners was told by the Upjohn. Institute's PSE project director that funds 
from other CETA training programs could keep the more than 1,000 CETA employ- 
ees on the job until October 18. The Board then supported the County Admin- 
istrator's prdjposar to aend out layoff notices which specified that* unless « 
.Congress"acte^l3r?or to that date, the employees-^ would be terminated. The 
adminis^rato/ 'indicated tt?at be^as "95 percent" confiitnt that Congress would 
act by that date. Whiles *f^ bP thq^smal 1 er contractors determined to take 
what was termed a* "prudent risk" in assumlfjg that they^would eventually be 
reimbursed for C'eTA paychecks regardless of -the technical ending date of the 
program, none'of the large, public CETA employers did The City of Kalamazoo 

and W.estern Michigan University dyly sent the noHp^Si^Qdshut down their 
operations, while the County mailed out two vyeek- |fot ices. ,j 

J, The one day break^between the layoffs* and f||^ai STthor izat Ion for intra- 
CETA fund transfers caused little f 1 sc1|^ ' impa«, bu^^t was viewed as an unr 
welcome preview of coming attractions that would indi re<;tly. affect YEDPA. 
Becaus.e of the publcity and layoff notices, local Vontracjtors we)-e more ^ensi- 
" ^ tive to what was and what might have 6een. a YEDPA ^n<f actor with an ^exteV ^ c 
sive track record in the community complained that "Tm^orried about ^osing 
nr^ credibil it^^'Blth the job stations as a result of these-^shenan igans . ^ The 
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feds never had the credibility so they're not afraid "of losing it." He esti- 
mated that about« a half-dozen job stations had pulled out to avoid such jagged 
Starting and stopping, and emphasized the nefed for continuity, consistency, 
and support a$ incentives to gain ^employer support. A Kalamazoo prime sponsor 
staffer offered the view that "if we had, pulled oq^ the schools what we pulled 
on the PSE projects, we could* have lost .the whole thing. It would have been 
a couple of years before we could have. gotten back.*' Kalamazoo and Muskegon 
manpower personnel also expressed concern, that they would lose som^e of the 
supervisors for their YEDPA projects whom they are paying with CETA TiXle VI 
funds. They did not feel that they would control who would be laid off in 

X 

order to avoid that possibility. 

% 

k. Planning for Fiscal Year 1979. 
^ Given the atmosphere of uncertainty and low mofal^that characterized 
the Fiscal Year 1979 planning process, it is perhaps not surprising that these 
Michigan prime sponsors have not introduced any particularly striking innova- 
tions or 'marked departures from what they did during YEDPA's first year. 
Thos^ jurisdictions which for a variety of reasons moved more slowly in devel- 
oping their 1978 plansr^Oetroi t, the Muskegon Consortium, "and Ka lamazoo--d id ; 
however, shore up the changes that they made during the year, and have made 
'some adjustments th^t bring them closer to YfDPA's legislative, intent. % 

Detroit, disappointed that Its contractors did not do more with the oppor 
tunity (Offered by knowledge development, has determined that as prime sponsor, 
it wilTplay a larger role in such evafuat ion' thi s year. It has not yet sub- 
mitted its knowledge development goals and pl^ns to the Region V office, but 
intends to supply the kind of technical assistance that it faults the Depart- 
ment of "Labor for itself failing to provide the contractors last year. The 
City of Detroit*s Manpower Department (CDOM) will utilize its newly created 
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Grants and Research Division, together with de^^ery agents that It Is in the 
process of selecting, to take over also responsibility for outreach and re- 
cruttment of YETP's out-of-school youths, having concluded that the educational 
• system is better equipped to. handle such functions for the In-school youths. 

Tq bee? up the quality of Its work experience, Detroit is placing greater 
, stress on assuring th^t the supervisor **w*Ill maintain reasonable work standards** 
and will **not mistakenly overlook poor performance.** Work 19 also to be plan- 
ned In such a way that participating youths will be exposed to a combination 
of work assignments. Emphasis Is also evident in its FY 1979 plan on 'insert- 
ing more of the components advocated in YEDPA into the Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youths (SPEDY) and on linking SPEDY and YEDPA more 
closely. In Its YCCIP plan, CDOM has' not yet completed negotiations with Its 
school system, but is placing greater emphasis than last year on obtaining f 
academic credit for youths as a result of competencies gained on the job. 

As a result of testing that it drd in its YETP program, the Muskegon 
Consortium's placing much heavier emphasis In Its Fiscal Year^J979 plan on ' 
remedial education. Remedial reading programs will be required of all YETP 
participants who score below the ninth grade^evel during iassessment. To 
achieve this goal, the Consortium wMl//ely in part on the use of peer tutors. 
To build more incentive Into its work experience, the Consortium will experi- 
ment with what It terms a^'^fevellzl ng** concept In 1979- YETP work experience 
positions and YCCIP projects wifl be classified progre'ss Ively at the entry, 
mid, and advanced >l^vel s , on the*basls of the degree of sophistication re- 



quiTStkand par^t Iclpants will be able to><ljalIfy for promotions as^ell a4 
raises. Promotion from one level of work experience to the next, for example, 
would Include a ^5 percent wage Increase. Participants would eventually have 
.their overall performance In either YETP or YCCIP compiled. on a certificate 
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that would simultaneously serve as a resume, a list of completed activities 
and learned s^kllls/ahd a symbol of achievement* The Consortium is also plac- 
ing more emphasis on what'^it p^l)s. Vsogial area skill training" designed to 
Imprpve a youth's ability to find and hoko a job, on. a Vocational Exploration 
^ (VEP), and on a referral/placement system component, included as part of CEE, 
* to monitor the participant's progress during the termination phase. The Gon- 
sortlum has also stlpulat^ that 5 percent of ^ach YETP program mi/st consist 
of youths classified a? overacWevers; defined as possessing a grade point 
average (GPA) of 3.5 or above. Patterned after the Reverend \Jesse Jackson's ' 
PUSH for excellence program, i; Is intended to create a more effective learn- 
ing situation by injecting positive peer support and pressure within the YETP 
program. The YCCIP program Is tifed partly to th| hiring of a forester who y 
will develop a forest management plan for all county-owned jand, and desFgn 

Cth and PS£ projects accordingly. An initial project will be the planting 
60,000 trees at the county's Wastewater Management Site. 

There is a feeling among some Muskegon Consortium staff members Chat' the 
capacity was simply not there tojmprlement YEDPA effectively during the first 
year, and tTme did not allow 1 1 to be established rapidly enough! As a result, 

staff tried^vaMous experiments to learn wh^t would work in the course of the 
r 

year, and now feels more confident about what It has designed. Indeed, they 
feel that when the intermediate school district withdrew, and compelled the 
Consortium to scuttle Its plan and operate largely, on an ad hoc basis, the 
result was to create a vacuum, thereby enabling the prime sponsor to experi- 
ment more widely. Freed" from premature closure that might nave locked them 
into a ''paper plan," the Consortium couid explore new directions which resulted 
In. the eventual development of a-~s4^ronger second year plan. Progress with the 
schools remains uneven, but some 6f the educators cooperating with the Depart- 
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ment of Education 3nd Training feel that YETP during the secdnd year may prove 
more effective than earlier efforts jn melding manpower and education. 

The main difficulty that Jed Kal^azoo Xpunty to develop only 12 YCCIP 
posi tions was an inadequate pool of VcCIP projects.* The Upjohn I nst i tute .for 
Employment Research, whFch as the result of a 1978 reorganization is now in 
charge .of CETA planning, as well as operations, has taken steps to create a 
larger such pool Ty identifying those PSE projects that could be implemented 
by youths and submitting those projects as a possible modification to its YCCIP 
Fiscal Year 1979 plan. The necessity to submit such a modification and the sti 
pulation that the Department of *Labor must approve projects Pfior to implemen- 
tation, however, may leave Kalamazoo once again with only one approved project 
in r979. Only two projects were submi tted^^under YCCIP for the coming year, 
and one of them, as a prime^ sponsor staffer put it, **si/ffered from a mainte- 
nance of effort problem"." The one YCCIP project was hardly sufficient unto 

V 

itself to make last year's entire pVogram a success, but it did at least 

accomplish its^goals of building nature trails and producing educational 

materials for an Outdoor Activity Center. 

The YETP program in 1979 is expanding its supportive services- to the 

in-school program, and Is providing mora ertiployabi 1 i ty information to the 

out-of -'school youths. Youth Opportunities Unlimited (YOU), the "prime con- 

tractor, is also experimenting with the Michigan Occupational Information i - 

System (MOJS), and Is working informally on job placement with the,N^ional ^ 

Alliance of Businessmen's NAB-JOBS program and with the Michigan Employment 
* 

Security Commissfon (MESC)- Relying essentially on guest speakers drawn from 
the private and public sectors, YOU has also launched a* series of workshops to 
'provide yoi>ths with Information on the world of work- 
Like several of the other prUffe sponsors, the Grand Rapids Consortium 
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(GRAETC)' concluded that" its YETP program had achieved more of its YEDPA goals 

and served youths better than'Y.CClP. YETP encountered fewer problem's on site, 

« 

and more^J^novat ions were achieved by the YETP contractors. One of the com- 
munlty-based organizations, the Allegan County Resource Development Committee, 
thus assigned its youths to supervisors it t)Mff identified as particularly well 
qualified, and held bi-weekly meetings between contractor staff and the super- 
visors. Anothe(^CBO, EightCAP, Inc., deveTdfJed a three-phase progran) consist- 



ing of part-time work and transitional services^ for the initial five months, 

\ 

f'ntensif ied work experience during the summer, and a final month of transi- 
tional services and placement assistance. The Wyoming Public Schools followed 
through on the emphasis on its funding proposal that '*the job site will be the 
main classroom for this program.*' Like Detroit, GRAETC was disappointed in 
the limited capability exhibited by its program operators to follow through 
on knowledge development, ^nd is contemplating a larger prime sponsor role in 
1979'. GRAETC decided that the most noteworthy achievement of its YETP program 
was the ability thSt all five of its contractors exhjbited-^-three CBO*s as 
well as two LEA*s — to negotiate successfully for acaderaix; credit. GRAETC was 
least sanguine about developing worksites next year that would accommodate a' 
Sufficient^ span- of their participants' career aspirations, concluding in its 
YETP annual repocMr^that "admirable as YEDPA' s goal, of ^matching jobs with 
career aspirations is, legal, regulatory, and traditional limits far over- 
shadow that goal In practical terms." 

GRAETC began its 1979 YEDPA planning process in the spring in order to 
avoid the time pressures comparable to the previous year. That process was 
unfortunately somewhat simplified by the absence of significant grant competi- 
tion from agencies not invoMved in 1978* Only one new contractor emerged in 
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YETP, and the list of YCCIP contractors was no different fr'om th.e previous 
year* The Planning Coinmittee subsequently had to petition GRAETC's Advl^sory 
Planning Council to allow revisions in thk two annual plans that would bring 
them into cdmpl iance with changes In the Department of Labor planning format ♦ 
Those changes caused considerably less stir than the funding uncertainty* As 
one GRAETC staffer wryly observed, "Our plannmg worked out perfectly, but 
the figures threw us^off.'' 

The Lansing Consortium had^ a longer history of cooperation wi th the schools 
in youth programming so its routines were more firmly established and required 
fewer adjustments in 1979. Funding levels and the expected number of partici- 
pants to be served "closely paralleled the previous year. In YETP, one class- 
Voom training 'program delivered by a private training institute was not refund- 
ed due to poor program performance. The proportion of YETP funding allocated 
through LEA agreements remained at 78 percent from FY 1978 to FY 1979 One new 
program deliverer was added in YCCIP. Although there was a percentage increase 

in the Consortium allocation to LEA's for YETP in-school programs, total LEA 

% 

■V 

funding in 1979 will increase by only $28,724; out-of -school funds are expected 
to increase only slightly, tjDO. , 

The Consortium is anticipating a 30 tp kO percent cut in its YEDPA allo- 
cation as a result of the shift from a 9 to a 12-month operating basis,' the 
failure of Congress to pass the propos^ $500 million supplemental youth 
appropriation, the carry-in of 27 percent of FY 1978 funds, and the availabil- 
ity of only 93 percent of last year's funding level. Locally, the expected 
decreases have led program deliverers to reduce the number of participant 

y 

slots and to cut the size of youth program staffs. Careful program planning 
by LEA'S, an essential element in Fiscal Year 1978, Is expected to be less 

extensive activity in 1979, as program operators assign a high priority to 

/ 
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making only limited cutbacl<s in services to participants and in the overall 
number of participants served. Because of this sizable decrease in the funding 
level, the amount available for the lO^percent YETP. mixed income knowledge ^ 
development experiment will similarly be decreased. ,To maintain the sample 
size at a sufficiently high level, the Consortium decided only to fund the 
experiment participants above the 85 percent lower living income standard 
level with the 10 percent monies, and to fund CETA-el igible experiment parti- 
cipantj with regular YETP funds. The experiment will be similar to last year 
except that a control group of 30 students has been added. These students, 
while not receiving YETP training, will be administered identical pre- and 
post-program tests in order , to measure thei r 'employab i 1 i ty skill progress 
without program pa^rticipation. ^ 

5. The Quality of Prime Sponsor Data. 

To run knowledge development experiment? and effective programs gen- 
erally, prime sponsors are aware that they must possess data that is accurate, ^ 
reliable, and comprehensive. In meeting their data needs, all of them assign 
a high priority to maintaining efficient and strict management information 
systems (MIS). These sytems are devoted largely to insuring that federal 
grant requirements are met. Federal contract stipulations determine much of 
the data collected by these monitors. Cues as to the success of this program 
assessment function are derived primarily from the Department of Labor Region V 
office and from living u^ ,to the^ performance standards delineated by the na- ^ 
tional MIS. When asked about the reliability and^ accuracy of their systems, 
prime sponsor staffers thus point, in the case of the Muskegon Consortium and 
Kalamazoo County, to high ratings on field audits and, in the case of GRAETC, 
to a record of never having had a disallowed cost. The Lansing Consortium's 
^Operations Department was among the first jurisdictions in Region V to compu- 
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terize its MIS, and also places great emphasis on running Its programs eco- 
nomically and efficiently, * ^ 

Maintaining the accurate and reliable performance Indicators, then. Is 
regarded by these jurisdictions as a matter of survival. Considerable organi- 
zational energy Is devoted to verifying the YEDPA data through contact with 
schools, site visits by monitors working for the prime sponsor, chedcing with 
the Michigan Department of Social Services on AFDC status and with the Michigan 
Employment SetQ/Mty Commission on unemployment insurance status, and, where 
necessary, through conversations with neighbors. Prime sponsor staff members 
also review the data for consistency. For example, the Muskegon Consortium 
administers monthly participant evaluation forms and also periodically asks 
the participants to evaluate the supervisors, Stdf-f has checked these re- 
sponses for consistency, and believes them to be accurate, since the responses, 
fall into reasonable patterns and the answers are not extreme. 

The original sources of program data are the individual program deliver- 
ers who must submit several kinds of monthly reports. It is these reports 
that evoke the most bitter compla ints. about red tape from the contractors — 
complaints that are particularly vociferous, because unlike the prime sponsors, 
they assign a relatively low significance to the type of quantitative moni- 

t 

toring and assessment functions performed through the MIS, The vehemence of 
their complaints is perhaps the best unabtrusive measure of the accuracy of 
the data collected In these jurisdictions. . 
6. Evaluation of Youth Programs. 

Prime sponsors vary considerably in the degree to which the scope of 
their evaluation activities moves beyond federal' requ 1 rements , but in all 
cases they are scrutinizing CETA in greater detail YEDPA is not the stimulus 
) for this changing approach, but knowledge development has Captured the interest 
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of these local prime sponsors, and It has been woven into their research and 
evaluation plans. The Grand Rapids Consortium does not collect more data than 
Xhe Department of Labor requires. All YETP projects are monitored fUcally 
and programmatlcal ly on a monthly basis, with contractors required to describe 
methods they will' use to correct deviations that vary more than 15 percent 
from planned performance. GRAETC's contract administrators analyze contractor 
descriptions of proposed corrective action, concur or disagree with them, 
and work with the subcontractors to eliminate deviations. YCCIP projects are 
monitored ih a similar fashion on a quarterly basis. The entire YCCIP and 
YETP programs are monitored in the same way with GRAETC program officers as- 
suming responsibility for analyzing deviations, taking corrective action, and 
reporting program performance to the Executive Director and to the Consortium' 
Monitoring and Evaluation Committee. Kalamazoo County also places considerabl 
emphasis on the monitoring routines xssed to collect data required by the 
Department of Labor, but compiles' some additiohal information , too. Sometimes 
it subdivides federal classifications, but it also includes additional vari- 
ables. For example, under YEDPA it has broken down the positive and nonposi- 
tive termination categories into a sizable number of subcategories in order to 
determine more*preci sely what is happening to the youths. It is also asking 
^cbt^ractors to record the census tract from which the youth comes. 

The Lansing Consortium has developed an ambitious Evaluation Department, 
separate and distinct from the units that handle MIS and fiscal performance. 
This Department has collected and analyzed considerably more data than is re- 
quired by the Department of Labor, and is^runnlng admixed Income knowledge 
development experiment for the ^econd year. It has also Independently evalu- 
ated Its summer SPEDY program, collected participant job retention data on a 
^30-60-90 day basis, and done a pre- and post-program participant wage analysis. 
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The Operations U^t primarily collects the necessary monitoring information, 
liut It Is afso vested with responsibility fo?~lnsuring that activities and 
agreements, including LEA agreements, are carried out as specified in the 
plan. . , ' • 

/ 

The Muskegon Consortium is another prime sponsor that has conducted 
evaluation activities extending beyond federal reporting requirements. In 
CETA's Title JT^as well as Title III, It has collected assessment information 
twice a year concerning reading and math leve^l^t^^d cl ienj^harac^ertlcs as 
well as labor market information not mandated by the Department of Labor. 
Under YEDPA, it has administered Hartman and Rokeach value inventories to 
Its participants, performed monthly participant evaluations, and done analy- 
ses of its syste^ components. 

Solidifying knowledge Development , fn the frehzy and confusion of* im- 
plementing YEDPA, evaluation in the form of knowledge development experiments 
was generally pushed to the back burner until the program was in placed As 
Kalamazoo County explained in its YCCjP Annual Report, 'Mn light of the time 
constraints under which th^ program was operated and the lack of. information 
on knowledge development at the onset of the program, no extensive knowledge 
development goals were established." Indeed, the Grand Rapids Consortium . 
YCCIP Report observed, "There is still a great deal of confusion at the local 
and regional levels as to the form and substance it should take." Where meth- 
odology for such evaluation was not ajready in place in a prime sponsor juris- 
diction, it simply was not possible to become concerned about fbcusing. on 
V developing such capacity. 

Even this brief exposure to the kind of qualitative and substantive eval- 
uatlon articulated under knowled'ge development, however, produced some movement, 
In the case of the Lansing Consortium where such evaluation capacity existed, 
the YEDPA guidelines influenced the prime sponsor's research agenda.- Prior to 
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the Implementation of YEDPA, no previous knowledge development or evaluation 
experiments had been conducted with area youth programs • YEDPA led ^o a 
mixed Income experiment and other inquiries, too. Where the' capacity either, 
did aot exist or could not be 'brought to bear, 1978 seemed to evoke some 
ideas that are being pursued in 1979* In Detroit, where proposals were pre- 
viously vague, the City by th^ time of its 1979 YEDPA plans had jo.ined with v 
selected contractors, ^and planned to test the, hypothes i s that "the particular 
problems of urban youth can be more effectively addressed by using the account- 
abi ri|y-or iented management techniques of a business organization to design 
and develop an alterhative educational system rather than the traditional 
school system.'* The Muskegon Consortiuin had designed a knowledge-^eve^pment 
^xper f men t» that was abandoned when the intermediate school district withdrew 
from YEDPA/, and had then administered a series of atti tude^Ti^ ach ievement 
tests on its youths. Building on these first step\, It is now aggregating 
and analyzing its findings, and in 1979 has added a cbntrol group in order to 
measure more accurately the likely impact of the programs themselves. 

The evolution of knowledge development in .the Grand Rapids Consortium 
suggests that while progress is un to be dramatic, in the long run it 

may be significant. Confronted with the confusion caused by the concept of 
knowledge development in the 1978 administrative guidelines, GRAETC, responded 

with a twelve-page memorandum which it mailed to aj 1 contractors. After 

♦ * 

tracing the leglslatFve history of YEDPA, defining knowledge development^ and 
providing examples of activities that might be implemented, it asked each 
contractor to identjfy at least one knowledge development activity that: could 
be incorporated as a modest experiment along with their primary YEDPA cbn- 
cerns. Because of the small size and labor Intensive nature'of the YCCIP grant, 
however, it indicated In its first year YCCIP Annual Report that it had placed 
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more anphasis on such activities in YETP thanjn YCCIP. Contractors responded 
In four out of fiva cases with commitments to implement knowledge development 
experiments between June and September. '^GRAETC chose to rely on self-eval ua- 



tion of the experimental outcomes by th^e contractors themselves, partly because 
the Consortium has had little exper ienc^^th project evaluation and partly 
because such self-evaluation would be less threatening to the contractors. 
Consort'Jum staffers were Somewhat d'i sappointed with the limited follow-up 
on this commitment. They found that the contractors had often failed to im- 
plement activ i tiesV-^eeded more objective means .for evaluating their hypothe- 
ses, had generally not\produced particularly innivative activities, and had 
difficulty implementing projects that involved a small number of participants. 
The Consortium then called a meeting of its contractb^*^ on November 1, shared 
these findings, and encouraged the agencies to repeat their experiments but to 
formulate them in a more useful manner 'and to work more closely with the Con- 
sortium staff in carrying them out in 1979. The contractors would then ho^e- 

. fully^eformulate their experiments accordingly. While any positive assessment 
of this knowledge development learni-ng process would be premature, derisive 
critrcism^of the limited findings to date would be premature, too. ^ 
7. The Summer Youth Programs. 

The Sthpmer Progr'am for Economical ly Disadvantaged Youths (SPEDY) 

^ particularly pleased the YEDPA s^vice deliverers because J t held out the 
possibility of increasing the number of summer placements for students in the 
;n-schopl program. Such participants were identified, and received services 
under SPEDY, and i'n several jurisdictions were then transferred Into YETP 
when the school year began, thereby assuring continuity of youth services 
and work experience on a full-year b^sis. This process was facilitated in 
the Lansing Consort ium where the summer SPEDY program was delivered by the same 
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four area school and Intermediate school districts responsible for implementing 
the 1978 and subsequently the 1979 YETP in-scbool programs. The Consortium 
designed SPEDY to be implemented in much the same wav as the career employment 
experience activities In the in-school YETP* programs . 

In the Grand Rapids Consortium, too, there were extensive links among 
YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY, and as in the other locations, jobs, pay rates, and 

supportive services remafned' largely unchanged. Since four of the six YEDPA 

> — • 

contractors were also SPEDY contractors,^ intratitle transfers posed no parti- 
cular problems. GRAETC encouraged this kind of a result by issuing a single 
request for proposals (RFP) for YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY. The ease of transi- 
tioning the YETP youths between the winter and summer programs also pro>?ed a 
useful selling potnt to convince reticent contractors, nervous about Increas- 
ing the Visk of disallowed costs, to serve ecqnomically disadvantaged yojuths 
exclusiv^fy; YETP ypuths would th|n all. qualify under the more stringent 
SPEDY administrative guidelines. Agreement on this, point largely explains* 
vwhy 97 percent of the YETP participant? were classified as economically di&- 
advantaged, and how GRAETC was thus able to meet one of its Consortium goals. 

^^^^ 4^ — 

Eventually, though, this jurisdiction and the others were unab^t^ to transition 
as many of the. youths from SPEPY into YETP as they had intended because of the 
Fiscal Year 1979 federal funding compi icat iofis Kalarpazoo utilizes the sam^ 
pr imary 'contractor , YOU, for its summer and regular youth prc^^ms which sim- 
plified, the transition process here, too. In the Muskegon Consortrum, coordi- 
nation was less evident, as the intermediate school district, whMle remaining 
aloof from the Y£TP program, continued to run the summer SPEDY program. Some 
^competition for job si.tes occurred, and the kinds of YETP quality components 
that some contractors elsewhere were carrying over from .their regular f978 
youth programs surfaced less frequently. 
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There Is 1 i ttle evidence of any..d I f ference between the job sites used' 
during the 1978 SPEDY program and previous /ears. As a Detroit manpower exe- 
cutive explained, "we had to go with the usuals." While there Is a limit to* 
what can be done with short-term, labor-intensive jobs, though, some contract- 
*^ ors felt that they were at least 1 Inking Jthe positions to more services than 
was previously true. The Grand Rapids Public School system experimented with 
a remedial reading program'. for some of Its'youths on a voluntary basis; Kala- 
mazoo's YOU* communicated more career Information to the out-of-school youths - 
than In previous surroners; and within the Lansing Consortium^ several schools 
worked more extensively with career exploration and career orientation work- 
shops'. But (^ounselors and^admin I strators In the SPEDY program were cautious 
' , in their assessments. A counselor did not want the work experience to take on- 
"too much of a school mental I ty^^^t^^ who need something different from 

an extension of school. An exe.cutive complained that by February, much of. the 
gain -would wash out, because the schools would not follow up with the youths 

•quickly enough when bad habits reasserted themselves. By the time tha^ they 
did, it would be too late. Ther§ were also complaints about the way that 
"SPEDY batches 'em through." 

Certainly the SPEDY enrollments were sizeable, and cre^e something of 
what one executive termed "a, nightmare to admini^^r." Kalamazoo enrolled 829 
participants, the Muskegon Consortium approximately 1,000, the Grand Rapids 

' Consortium 2,^77, and the Lansing Consortium 1,727 youths. But the little 

d^ta available beyo^id enrollment and financial figures seemed to suggest that 

the participants were deriving some benefits, two random sample surveys of 
f * » • ' 

SPEDY worksites monitored by GRAETC found almost all of the youths at a total 

<?f 23 locations productively engaged at such places as a clothing center sewing 

proj.ect, Health DepartmenJ.<-aTTd-a park. YOU indicated, in Its summet- report 

that when, it followed ufOO days fat^r on why youths terminated from its SPEDY 
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program, It found that 80 percent retMrned to school, 3 percent were employed, 

ft 

and 5 percent were in another manpower program; 4 percent were unemployed and 

8 percent could not be located. ' 

An analysis by the Evaluation Unit of the Lansing Consortium yielded some 

interesting findings worthy of further study. The researchers asked whether 

the type, of job performed by 3 SPEDY participant is dependent on the type of 
\ 

agency — school, government agency7 or community-based organization — that pro- 
vidgs the worksites for the youth^ Analysis of the 1,384 Fiscal Year 1978 
SPEDY works ites-^vea led that half of all parti^cipants were placed at a school- 
based worksite, 30 percent were placed at an agency, and 21 percent'at a CBO.^ 
The high proportion placed at the schools and low proportion identified by the 
7^0 's took on added significance when the tendency emerged for school -based 
worksites to provide maintenance jobs and government^agencies to make avail- 
able clerical positions, while th^ CBO*s were most likely to supply a variety 
of jobs such as« security guard, library aide,, lab assistant, and teacherJ 
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*, PARfTWO: issues OF PRIMARY CONCERN IN EVALUATING YOUTH 

EMPLOYMENT LEGISL^ON LOCALLY ' . ^ 

The Michigan prime sponsors examined in this study have 1// and large com- 
plied with the goals and . subsequent administrative guidelines articulated 
through YEDPA. The' priorities assigned to various program activities and -Or- 
gan I zptional mechanisms, however, differ markedly depending on what is of . 
primary concern to a g^iven locality when the new program is announced. YEDPA 
sufficiently flexible so that when prime sponsors viewed it as either nec- 
essary or 'desirable for CETA programs generally or youth programs in particu- 
lar to move in a particular di rect ion,, they were able to adapt YEDPA, parti- 
cularly YETP, accordingly. In every case such adaptation was legal and 
stralghtforwarjd, but the result was a series of youth programs that reflected 
not only national priorities but also local adjustments to d^ifferin^ environ- 
mental constraints, opportunities, and needs. Those opportun i ties increased ^ 
when the state of Michigan passed its own youth programs, and determined to 
channel its funding too through the prime sponsors. > ' . 

Shifting environmental concerns create unique contexts within which prime 
sponsors, if they recognize the resulting choices, can maneuver. By 1978, 
several of these jurisdictions had formulated some priorities on where they 
wanted to go, and as CfTA general 1 y took on an increasingly local orgartiza- 
tional character, YEDPA, while still Tpe?'forming its primary functions, settled 
^ quite differently into the various jurisdictions. To understand how YEDPA 
relates to these areas, It Is necessary to examine it within the context of 
primQ sponsor progress generally. .This section begins with a review of state 
youth program activity and its implications for the prime sponsors. , It then 
examines the relation of cooperative assessment, as developed by the Muskegon 
Consortium for YEDPA, to a desire within the Consortium to formulate a CETA- 
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wide manpower system. The Lansing Consortium's move to solidify and exten'S^ 
its LEA agreements reflects a long-standing priority within that jurisdiction, 
previously pursued on a somewhat different and smaller scale, to facilitate 
a closer linkage f(^ youths between manpower and education. The widespread 
and numerous initiatives in Deti^it to involve the private sector, schools, 
unions, and the prime sponsor jointly in youth planning and programming has 
already achieved an impact on YETP and YCCIP, and seems^lYkely to shape it 
even more in the future. In Kalamazoo, the prime sponsor is a private nonpro- 
fit agency which has become well known nationally for the systems approach 
that it has brought to CETA. In coping with YEDPA, the Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research assigned a high prior ity\b^deve lop i-ng an effective youth , 

* * ^ , w 

System as an integral part o\ the solution/ 

1., The Emergence of Hew Youth Employmenj: Programs at the State Level: , 
The Case of Michigan, 

No study of thQ implementation of* the Youth EmpJoyment and Demonstra- 
te , ^ . - -— 

tion Proji^cts Act of }977.'(YEDPA) in Michigan' would be complete without citing 
progressive and complementary steps by the state's governor atid legislature* 
to ^nact laws similar to YEDPA. 

Recognition of the problem posed by youth unemployment w^ accompanied by 
particularly vigorous statements by Michigan's elected ■(?>Ff icials and their 
allies. According to the Youth Task Force created by Speaker of the House 
of Representatives Bobby D. Crim, 'The problem of youth unemployment is so 
massive In Michigan, in fact, that . both state and federal programs, even the 
most recent, barely make a dent and principally only serve to prevent the 
problem from becoming worsft."' The state's, chief executive publicly endorsed 
youth employment appropriations in his "State of the State" message in early 
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"Prel in\inary Report of the Youth Employment Task Force," Michigan Speaker 
of the^House of Representatives^ Lansing, February 16, 1978. 
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1977; Governor William Mlllikeri, Tn establlshingyouth employment as a prior- 
ity for his administration^ observed- that *'No' matter how well oury^tem may 

' •as I * . , 

function in other respects,. vye fall in our responsibilities if we do not meet 
the n^eds of our young people, and particularly their desire to obtain suit- 
able employment." Reflecting the sombier tone conveyed by", the governor and* the 
legislature, Patrick Babcock', Director of the Michigan Department of Labor, 
expressed frank and unvarnished concern: 

^ . We must accept the-fapt that many. types of remedial employe 

ment services do not, for the most part, enable our youth to 
become truly employable. I am concerned by cautious admin- ^ 
stration.and less than total commitment to solving our nation's 
X' youth employment crisis. The system has attended -to each 

political crisis, but the problem is still with'us. The sys-2 
tem has* iw'oduced a bureaucratic paradise, but few solutions. 

Babcock then proceeded to spell out, in broad terms reminiscent of the U.'S. 
Department of Labof's "Planning Cjjiarter. for the Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act," his own prescription for solving the problems of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment among Michigan's youn^up^opl e. 
* . Youth Wl<$yment Programs Avai lable in Michigan . Before the legislative 

• flurry of youth programming activity which began in Lansing in the spring, of 
1977, there were a number of state and federal programs already in operation. 
The Surmier Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), funded under 
Title 1 1 I of the Comprehensive Employment and Ti*aining Act (CETA) , brought 
approximately $26 million into the state in 1977. .The Job Corps, also a com- 
ponent of CETA, maintained a center at one site in the state. The Youth Con- 
servation Corps, administered by the Michigan Department of Labor, cTreated 
projects that were ^Supervised by t^le State Department of Natural ^Resources, 
finally, a Department of Highways and Transportation program, funded .at $950,000 



^"LABORegister ," Bureau of Community Services, Michigan Department of* 
Labor, March, 1978, page 59. . 
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In 1977> prov^ided summer jobs to youths. 

The State of Michigan authorized' three new programs, however, as a conse- 

.quence of the r§pid 1 y expand i ng nat ionaT awareness of the magnitude and imp^i"- 

cations of joblessness among young people who, under normal C^irqumstances , / 

should have been completing high school , 'enter ing college, or entering the 

world of work. These three state youth initiatives were (l) Michigan Summer 

Jobs, 1977; (2) The Michigan Employment Program; and (3) The Michigan Youth 

Employmen't Clearinghouse* * ' . ' 

Michigan Summer Jobs, 1977 . Governor Mi 1 1 iken proposed a permanent $10 
million youth emptoymeTlt program in his- State of the State Message in early 
1577. His proposal entailed training approximately 2,500 youths between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-one to install winterizat ion materials and insula- 
tion in the homes of low-income persons. An intere^t^g feature was that the 
program required that some of the youth part ici pants be juvenile offenders. 

The governor's proposed $9.25 million program was introduced in\o the 
House of Representatives in the spring of 1977 and passed with little contro- 
versy. ,At approximately the same time, however. State Senator Kerry Kammer ''^ 
introduced a different $10 million youth employment program in the Senate. 
His bill, popdlarly known ^s the Work Opportunities Resources Corps (WORC) 
bill, called for the creation of 6,000 jobs for youths between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-orle. As originally proposed, youths would work in park 
cleanup, river beauti tlcatfon, erosion control, wildlife and habitat manage- 
ment, laRe mapping', campsite construction and, trail development. 

Wl\ile both bills .progressed through^the legislative mill in May and June, 
It became increasingly evident that political lines were being drdwn between 
the biU supported by the governor (the Kehres bill) and -the Kammer bill. The 
director of the Mich igan »ffepartment'of Labor criticized the Kammer bill as 
providing only dead-end jobs. Democrats responded by ridiculing Millilffen's 
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'proposal to, as they put it, '^send felons into private homes to work."^ 

On June 29, 1977, the parties reached a compromi*se that reduced the 
Kammer WORC bill to $5 million and 3,000 jobs and the Kehres bill to $5.2 
million ?nd 1,100 jobs. The Kammer bill was to be administered by the Michi- 
gan Department of Natural Resources, with a significant portion of funds 
going to units of local government. No income el ig ibi 1 i ty rftOyirements were • 
required for enrollment in WORC. The Michigan'^tmployment Security Commission 

'handled recruitment and enro*\lment. The Kehres bill, was to be admini-stered 
by the Bureau of Community Services of the Michigan Department of Labor, with 
most cf the funding for insulation aod weather izat ion activities going to 
conmunity action agencies (CAA's). Unlike the WORC progranrv, . the insulation 
and weather izat ion program emphasized enrollment of youths from poor families. 
Two economically disadvantaged youths were to be hired for every one adjudi- 

4* 

cated youth • 

X .Unfortunately, however, the process of reaching compromise between the 
two youth b+-ll5 seriously delayed fjnal enactment. By the time the governor 
hacr|signed the two bills, many needy youths had already been out of school 
_^nd jobless for a month. It then took approximately three weeks for the two 
state departments to begin implementation, followed by an additional two or 
three weeks for -local implementation. The first youth was hired on July/25th, 
but^most did not begin v«Drk until the first^Or second week of August. For 
these two ten-week '^summer programs, then, late start-up was a serious problem. 

State admini strators .also complalned^about the poor quality of tbe grant 
applications resulting from the pressure-to get WORC and the insulation and 
weatherization program off the ground. Local administrators, on the other 
h^nd, complained about inadequate time for planning or for training supervi^sors . 



^"Macomb Daily, June 10, 1978. 
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Time constraints also severely limited their ability to match the job with 

the youth. Members of the legislature, taking their turn, complained because 

state administrators had not begun to "gear up" as soon as it was obvious 

that the two bills would pass. 

Ironically, one of the few "positive" conclusions reached by the agency 

that evaluated the implementation of the two 1977 summer programs was that ^ 

the rush had Increased the ability of state and local administrators to pro- 
it 

duce under hurried conditions. The evaluators apparently did not ask whether 
there was any mer i t in being compelled to hurry a program into operation. 

Both summer programs expired on September 30, 1977. The Michigan Depart- 
ment of Labor reported that 5,^37 youth^were enrolled by the twenty-seven 
community action agencies participating in the insulation and weather i zat ion 
program. The Department of Natural Resources indicated that >,728 youths 
were enrolled In Its WORC program. Since both summer programs had been pro- 
posed and enacted as ^permanent programs, they were Implemented again In the 
Summer of 1978. Information about theilr outcome .1^ not presently available. 

The Michigan Employment Program . The Michigan Employment Program (MEP) 
was enacted by the legislature In October, 1977, and $10 mllkion was subse- 
quently appropriated to the program. The program Is distinctive because It , 
complements the State's summer youth programs by providing a year-round employ- 
ment and training program^ MEP's purpose also differs from past programs 
funded By the State. Using a flexible approach to program choices, the Act * 
Is intended to place people from low-Income families In jobs in the private 
sector, 'In this case "low-Income" Is defined as any family's Income which 
does not exceed. 125^ o'f the^poverty level established by the federal Office of 



^"The 1977 Michigan Summer , Youth Employment Programs: A Report on Imple- 
mentation Issues, V Michigan Association of Chi Idreri^ s .Agencies , 1977, page 7. 
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Management and Budget. The program*s ultimate goal was to place ^,500 enrol- 
V lees in unsubsidized jobs \n the private sector by the end of 1978, 

Although the MEP Act and its subsequent admini^strative guidelines did not 
identify specific age groups to be served, the Michigan Office of Management 
and Budget added four program-related policies after appropriations were al- 
located: 

— Young people should receive special consideration. It was decided 
that the inordinately high unemployment rate of youths between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four warranted such an emphasis. 

—Those most in need of services should be given preference. The rela- 
tively high unemployment rate of certain population groups required 
special attention. 

—The youths and other significant segments should be placed in jobs 
that were new. Under no circumstances should they displace existing 
workers. 

— Participants should be put in relatively high paying jobs, 
.Additionally, MEP emphasized the importance of school retention or return to 
school for dropouts. Thus:, while youths were not InitiaTly singled out as the 
target group for MEP, they becamejts primary beneficiaries. 

MtR. stressed the importance of placing youths in jobs that provide some 
career orientation. To that end. Section 39(g) of Michigan Public Act 100, 
which appropriated MEP^s funds, stated that 'Provision shall be made to pro- 
vide employment opportunities in the private sector that have the potential 
for productive and meaningful career opportunities commensurate with individ- 
ual skill development.,^^ ' ^ 

A number of similarities betw^. MEP and YEDPA are apparent. Indeed, 
$256,621 of YEDPA money granted to pe State of Michigan was used to fund^ 
the salaries of the nine staff members responsible for planning, monitoring 
and administering MEP. What dPst inqu i shes MEP from its feder'al counterpart 
is' its programmatic flexibilit/ While on-the-job training is'' a focal point. 
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the State's \guidel Ines for that training ^re simpler. Another signficant 
example of programmatic flexibility is the large portion of MER funds used 
to place the applicants directly in jobs with private for-profit businesses, 
a feature which many Michigan CETA prime sponsors envy. 

""Implementation of MEP began in January, 1978. Although the first con- 
tract became effective in December, most of the first stage contracts were 
executed between January 3 and April 3. MEP was implemented in four stages 
which Include some intriguing variations in program des ign : 

-" MEP I : Contracts totalling approximately $1.5 million were signed 
with eleven community action agencies throughout the upper and lower 
peninsulas. The goal of the first stage was to provide employment 
and training services to approximately 325 persons and then place them 
in private sector jobs. The program actually served 59Q persons, of 
whom 83 percent were under the age of twenty-one. Females constituted 
AO percent of those enroUed. A very high percentage, 36 percent, 
were classified ars economically disadvantaged, and 88 perceht wer.e 
unemployed at the time of enrollment. 

-- MEP I I : The Michigan Department of Labor executed 17 contracts di- 
rectly with private for-prof.it employers to provide jobs. Seventy 
percent of the participants were under the age of 21. Theae^contract- 
ors included Chrysler Learning, Inc., Champion Billiards, Inc., Commun- 
ity National Bank of Pontiac, Perry Drug^^tpres, Burger King, and 
'Ultra Carbon Corporation. On-the-jbb-training was a program activity 
in all seventeen Contracts, and classroom'^tralning was a feature in 
five of them. A total of 320 persons were eventually enrolled under 
MEP I I at a to^t of approximately $868, OOC^. 

—MEP III: This^^s^ge of MEP was similar to MEP II, except that the 
Department of Labor did not become directly involved^in outreach, 
intake, or participant selection. Those activities were contracted 
to third parties, who then turned the applicants over to private sector 
employers for OJT and classroom training. MEP III was a $2 million 
program designed to , enrol 1.1 ,200 people. Examples of such private . 
sector employers were Sun Brite Auto Reconditioning, All-Carpet Care, 
Grandvlew Duplication, Tito's Donuts, and Horizon Engineering. Sixty- 
six percent of the MEP III participants were under the age of twenty- 
one. 

" MEP IV: This stage came into operation in June, 1978, and all of the 
twenty-seven contracts were scheduled to terminate at the end of the 
calendar year. MEP IV contractors are employment and training agencies 
such as the Kent Community Action Pr'ogram,, Kandu Industries, Jackson 
County Departmenti^of Social Services, and the Inter-Tribal Council of 

{ 
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Michigan. . MEP IV was designed to be a $5.3 million component which 
would create approximately 2,900 jobs. An ^interesting feature of 
MEP IV is thajt it permits up to 100 percent reimbursement for the wages 
of participants in on-the-job-tra ini ng/ Like MEP III, MEP IV frees 
the Michigan Department of Labor from the responsibility of finding 
employers and screening program applicants* 

As of September, 1978, slightly more than 80 percent of the $10 million 
MEP program had been obligated, and it was anticipated that the entire appro- 
priation would be obligated by the end of the fiscal year. An evaluation 
of the program is scheduled for release by mid-December. The Michigan legis- 
lature has allocated $2.5 million for MEP in Fiscal Year 1979, but it appears 
that much of the Urgency Michigan's political J^aders felt in early 1977 has 
eased . 

The Michigan Youth Employment Clearinghouse . The Youth Employment Task 
force was created by Michigan's Speaker of the House Bobby D, Crim in May, 
1977. Its membership included representat i ves i f rom the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, academia, organized labor and private citizen groups. The 
task force met for ten months, examined the Jiature and scope of the problem 
of youth unemployment in Michigan, and theq produced two legislative proposals. 



'The first proposal, which became law in September, 1978, \yas.for a clearing- 
house of information about federal, state and local employment programs. Fund- 
ing for the clearinghouse eventually consisted of $211,000 drawn from YEDPA. 
The second proposal not yet enacted, was for a $20 million school completion 
and work experience program. 

When the Task Foi^e proposed the activation of a clearinghouse, it iden- 
tified five problems that warranted correction: (l) Absence of in-depth impact 
evaluation criteria; (2) Minimal cooperation and coordination among the feder- 
al, state and local public and private agencies involved with youth employment; 
(3) Absence of shared information about successful youth programs; [k) Lack of 
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systen^tic accountabi Tl ty and legislative Involvement with the more than $108 
million in federal youth funds entering Michigan; and (5) Lack of sufficient 
effort to coordinate the State's role as a permipent partner with the federal 
government in youth employment programs* ♦ ^ 

• The taskj^force noted that as a result of these probl^s, ctrrrent programs 
remained shrouded in mystery, repeated each other's mistakes, failed to serve 
some youths, and wasted taxpayers' dollars. 

V As finally enacted, the Michigan Youth Employment Clearinghouse will 
operate within the Michigan Department of Labor. It will cajlect data on un- 
employment among people from ]k to 23 years, evaluate youth employment pro- 
grams, and recoironend ways to provide jobs to young people in Michigan. The 
clearinghouse is scheduled to begin operation early in 1979- 

The Failure of Federal and State Youth Employment Programs to Coordinate , 
Coordination and cooperation among units of government are elusive ideals. They • 
remain ideals partially, because of the amount of energy that must be continu- 
ously expended to make them realities, and partial 1 y.'because of territorial 
boundaries governments impose on themselves acid others. The early months of 
1977, though, provided an' unusual opportunity for cooperation between the fed- 
eral and state governments in pVogramming for youth employment. Yet, in the 
experience of one staff member of a CETA prime sponsor which received approxi- 
mately $3 ^nillion in federal youth employment funds that year, attempts to coor- 
dinate federal with state funds that were becoming available for almost identi- 
cal purposes were minimal. Vhen\Kent Community Action Program in Grand ^Rapids 
^ received a MEP I grant for $276,875, t^ agency did coordinate services under 
that grant with similar services it was providing under two federal YEDPA 
grants'. Staff of the operating agency, the CETA prime sponsor, and the Michigan 
Department^of Labor worked together to develop ^rocess for assuring that 
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youths enrolled under the more liberal income guidelines of the State grant 
would not later be deemed ineligible undej* the more restrictive federal income 
guidelines. That example of cooperation is an isolated one, however, and was 
totally dependent on the willingness of all the parties to work together. 
Needed instead are a set of provisions th#t would, initially at least, compel 
parties to meet periodically to discuss such substantive issues as who should 
be served, where in the state they should be served, what kinds of services 
are most needed, and how such administrative barriers as conflicting federal 
and state guidelines can be overcome. 

Too Little, Too Late .* Efforts to implement federal and state youth 
employment programs demonstrated that the two levels of government also erect- 
ed a common barrier to effective programming: insufficient time. The state 
summer employment Iprograms In 1977 were plagued by late start-up, inadequate 
time for fJlanning, and general failure to recognize that inadequate lead time 
for state and local bureaucracies would, of necessity, delay the employment 
of youths virtually until the end of the summer when most participants would 
return to school. Every CETA prime sponsor has, at one time or another, 
experienced these same problems of delayed legislation, unrealistic grand 
deadlines, demands for rapid start-up from the funding source, and inevitable 
underenrol Iment and underexpend iture of allotted funds. Despite annual exhor- 
tatlons to avoid a repetition of last year's mistake^, the legislative and 
executive branches of federal and state governments still cahnot seem to come 
to grips with the simple but fundamental need for sufficient time to facilitate 
rational planning procedures. The problems exper i ence^^y Michigan in imple- 
menting its youth empljpyment programs are thus to some extent a microcosm of 
those experienced at the federal level by Ye'dPA. 

f 
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First Steps in Coordinating Michigan and National Youth Employmerrt Pro- 
ams. The Michigan Youth Employment Clearinghouse may herald the beginning 
of change in cooperation between levels of government in the area of youth 
employment. Improvements in the^^rrent fragmented situation may come about 
if it can widely disseminate current and reliable information about existing ^ 
and pending federal, state and local programs; if it can propose specific 
and achievable areas of potejitial cooperation; and if it can exert the per- 
sistent energy requ+red to draw funding sources, operating agencies and youths 
together to convince them that cooperation is in their self-interest. 

No ^single effort, howe|ver, can guarantee success. O^her steps must be 
taken. One such recent innovation by the Michigan Department of Labor de- 

r 

serves recognition. The. Department Is requ i rihg every applicant for Fiscal 
Year 1979 MEP funds and every applicant for Special Governor's Grant funds 
under YEDPA to obtain written acknowledgement from the appropriate CETA prime 
sponsor that the agency is applying for these monies. The signed acknowledg- 
ment form must accompany the applicant's proposals to Lansing. Applicants 
must simultaneously provide a copy of their proposals to the CETA prime spon- 
sor. The prime 'sponsor may then choose to evaluate an applicant's proposal, 
using a form developed by the Michigan Department of Labor, and that evalua- 
tionmay^be incorporated by t(je State in reachiog its funding decisions. For 
the first time, prime sponsors will th6n know the names of applicants for 
other youth employment funds in their geographical jurisdictions. If infor- 
mation is a key to federal -state cooperation in youth empl oyment programs , 
the recent innovations just described may unlock at least one door^ 

2. Cooperative Assessment and the Quest for an Overall Manpower System: 
The Case of the Muskegon Consortium 

The Muskegon/Oceana Consortium has been moving towards the goal of a 

central cooperative assessment for a number years. This movement was, in 
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part, an answer to the Federal and State emphasis on the need for increased 
linkages anfl intergovernmental coordination and in part an effort to organize 
the Title I agencies into a comprehensive system, ^r the Huskegon/Oceana 
Consortium, this move has been a long hard process, replete with many politi- 
cal battles with the state of Michigan and the Federal government, which 
wanted the Michigan Employment Security Commission (MESC) to serve as such a 
* focal point, and with the competing subgrantees who were holdovers from the 
categorical grant programs of the spcties and claim that such centralization 
is an infringement on their rightful territory. 

Centralizing the "Front-end" of the System , Until 1978, each subgrantee 
funded under Title I CETA *had its own informal assessment process. Only occa- 
sionally were standard, formal tests utilized. A potential participant would 
enter the office of any Title I subgrantee, and would receive an assessment on 
the premises. The participant'would usually be givert whatever services that "T 
particular subgrantee had to offer. Because of this persisting tendency for 
each program to aq^ as a self-contained entity, participants were rarely refer- 
red ,to another ^Subgrantee where a particular need might better be served. 

This ineffective an' inefficient system was challenged in 1978 when the. 
Muskegon/Oceana Consort i uir^^^t i ng on its "intergovernmental coordination and 
linkages" mandate, began. to centralize the system's components. "The Muskegon/ 
Oceana Prime Sponsor chose as a first step in developing CET^ into a comprehen- 
sive system in Muskegon. to centralize the "front-end," or^ assessment process, 
of the newly developing comprehensive , system. The most dramatic issue raised 
by this policy centered around the question of which ageftcy would serve as the 
focal point for intake. The Con^o^tium\chose to house the assessment process 
in the Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC). 

In 1978, the front-end of the comprehensive Title I system was thus pu\: 
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into place with the creation of the centralized pre-service assessment, and 
combined wittvthre development of the *'case conference." After assessment and 
certification, participants a;*e thus referred to one of the subgrantees as a 
result of a week|y conference attended by all agencies active in. Title I. 
Agencies tend to participate through altruism, self-interest, and the expert's 
drive to communicate Information into the system. In 1978, then, control 
vias gained over the front-end of the CETA Title 1 system by centralizing the 
assessment process and then by coordinating how participants are referred to 
the individual subgrantees/ 

Hitching the Middle and End to the Front t)f the System . In 1979, the 
CETA Title I system will become even more comprehensive with the institution 
of "facilitators" and the addition of a "job placement conference." All sub- 
grantees will again participate in a job placement -conference — a mechanism 
through which all participants shall be discussed on a case by case basis and 
then referred out of the CETA system. 

The facilitators, employees o^f the Consortium itself, deal mainly with 

the middle of the Title I system by monitoring and assisting in the movement 

V 

of participants through the components of the CETA Title I system. In 1979, 



then, the Title I system will become more comprehensive: just as the front- 
end has already been centralized, so the middle will then be monitored through 
the facilitators, and the end coordinated through the job ptacement conferen^ce. 
-This trend Is expected to continue with the eventual introduction of a post- 
test assessment for the purpose of quality control* Programs that prove more 
effective in the testing of clients are then supposed to fare better in s6b- 
sequent funding competition. Ncrt surprisingly, the driving force behind these 
consolidation efforts has' been the executive leadership of the prime sponsor. 
The cooperative -assessment system was seen as the lynchpi^ to the implementa- 



tlon of that system. ' 

Emulating the Title I System in Title Ilk Since the Department of 
Employment and Training (DET) was* pr imar i ly concerned with centralizing its 
overall manpower system in 1978, it is not surprising that in its plan DET 
patterned its Title III priorities after Ti.tle I, and focused here too on 
program implementation rather than policy innovation. Cooperative assessment 
again was used to "line up the ducks." It was also utilized to create a pool 
of youth from which the Title III subgrantees could draw their clients. 

The original Title III plan called for the creation of a series o.f spec- 
ialized subgrantees to which .youth would travel to receive services. Such a 
system would eliminate duplication of effort and streamline the delivery of. 
services. DET would create Title III system from the start, and thereby eli- 
minate the inevitable problems that occur at a later point in tjme when inde- 
pendent agencies are compelled to surrender autonomy to br^^g about the advan 
tages of a centralized system. The problems associated with -this approach 
killed it from its inception. <^ Youths are not as mobile as adults which made 
it difficult to travel to the various components. And since a wealth of 
assessment data already ex^'sted on youths from the State of Michigan and from 
local educational agencies, launching, a new centralized intake process would 
yield fewer advantages. The alternative was then explored of bringing a com- 
prehensive system to the non-mobi 1 e clients. This would be done by housing ' 
the entire Title III system in the intermediate school system. The Muskegon 
Area Intermediate School District (MAISD) had its own overall procedures and 
for a long time had handled youth employment ^nd training through its Title I 
In-school programs. After protracted negotiations MAISD and DET found them- 
selves unable to mesh their tWo systems, and in February 1978 di\scussions 
broke down. .DET managed to line up some schools to run the Title III program 
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but now d^ld not have an.overal 1. plan . 

Gaining Manpower Access 'to the Schools through Sympathetic Educators . , 
Durlrrg that spring, however, DET took several steps that enabled it to coor- 
dinate more smoothly with its LEA's. Closer linkages were established with 
those groups with in. the schools who are accorded more flexibility in dealing 
wi th disadvantaged youths— Adult Education, Alternative Education, and coun- 
$elors workTng with the population defined in YEDPA. Channeling resources 
through these groups proved mutually beneficial, since they lacked sufficient 
resources to reach out Into the community effectively. Furthermore, Adult 
Education and Alternative Education staffers have argued for years that the 
traditional school system is not effective in meeting the needs of the Title 
111 population and that education for these people needs to be directly re- 
lated to the real world of work. The interests of these , groups ^and DET thus 
meshed neatly on how the Title 111 resources should be allocated. The school 
bureaucracy is not designed primarily for under or over achievers, regardless 
of their problems. Consequently, every under or over achiever that exists 
^is a failure of the system to many, of the counselors; such failures attack 
the counselors pysonally and prof ess i onal^^ecause they cannot adequately 
serve this cijnst i tuency . Title III gave them an opportunity to turn these 
failures into successes. ' / 

Cooperative Assessment— Fi rst Step Toward a Title III System? Ass^ment 
then became^a useful tool to assess the abilities, achievements, and future 
goals of potential participants. DET implemented assessment »o a pre- and 
post-test basis to measure improvement as well as to inst i tute/qual i.ty^control 
The Hartman and Rokeach value survey instruments .were Instated to ^ain a • 
closer view, of the defined population. Mon.thly participant eval7>ations and 
supervisor evaluations were also begun after several months. 
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Despite these formal and irvfprmal ad justments , the Opportunities Igpus- 
tria-llzation Center (OIC) still serves as^e ass'i^sment center. The schools 
remain restless over this afrr^gement, s;Snee>,it is difficult to move^the youths 
out: of school f pr* two or three hours of as^sessment, especially when testing 
materials are available on site, Inyaddition, t+je schools point out J:hat they 
have access tO professional test g.ivers and feel that they are -in a better 
position to administer such work in v</hat they regard as a properly c<?n$?55le^ 
atmosphere; The quest for a comprehensive manpower system thus resjdes inja 

/: - ' 

State of uneasy equilibrium, but DET with one year of YEDPA onder its belt 
is re-evaluating cooperative assessment in light of aTgenerally successful 
1978 experience with Title ^ I . ^ - ^ 



3. Manpower Moves to Develop and Extend Local Educational Agreements: , 
The Case of the^ Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Consortium. 

Early Lansing Consortium Linkages with Local Educational Agencies (LEA^s) .' 

In^school youth employmj&at-^ograms were initially establ i shetl^ in the, Lansing 

Tri-County Region prior to the enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and 



Training Act (CETA) of 1 9X0. These initial programs were funded through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) dnd estabKSsKed as part of the area 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) programs. Implementation of these NY£^ in-school 
programs in the Region was the respons ib i 1 i ty ^f the Lansjng School Distrhet 
and thus prqp/lded early linkages In the Region between federally funded youth 
employment programming and LEA's, 

With the^enactment 0/ CETA, the NYC programs were dissdlved in 197^. 
A framework had been e,stabl ished^ however, for Implementing in-school youth 
employment programs through LEA's, and* consequently the Consortlum'decided to 
continue these programs under the CETA-prime sponsor structure in FY-1975. 
The new program was establ Ished under Title I of CETA and "Called tlie^ Youth 
.Employment Assf^tance Program" (YEAR ) . Xhe pBrpose, 6ont*nt*and 7mpl^entation 
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structure of the new YEAP rema i ned • s imi ^ar to the old NYC programs. YEAR was 
* established as 6 Title I work experience program providing income maintenance 
,to prlmari ly -economical ly disadvantaged youth so th^t^ they would remain in 
school? For reasons of admin i strat i-ve and fiscal -^easibi 1 ity the program 
continued to be centrally administered for >the ent i re Tr i-County Region by , 
the Lansing School District. Tdndbng for/the program has remained between 
$260,000 and $3o6,pOO ancf approximately (400 to 500 . in-school, youth have been 
served in each year 0)4^ program operation, between FY 1975 and FY 1979- 

f » 

New Youth Programming^Under the Youth Emt>^oyment and Demonstration Pro- 
jects Act (YEDPA) of 1977^ . With the passage of the YEDPA in 1977, a wide 
range of new youth program al ternat Ives were estlblished under Title IN of 

I . r 

CETA. The nrost pertinent of these new profra/ns to local LEA in-sch8&l program- 
..m^ng^yas the You th^ Employment ^nd Tr^rning Program (YETP) . One special man- 
date^ of thenew legislation significantly inv/blved local LEA's in CETA youth 
programming. ThJ^s was bhe requirement that prime sponsors earmark no less 
than 22 percent ofi their ^YETP funds for programs developed cooperat ively^ wi th 

LEA's for in-school youth.' * j,- - 

ft ' * 

Po addltidr^^o this' funding mandate, another special requirement of YETP 
was particularly interesting to^area LEA's, namely, an emphas j^g^oh providing 
more extensive activities and. se'rvices for acldressln^ the total employment 
needs of youth. For in-schoqj youth the^e^needs .Were, tq be addressed through' * 
a newlvj. created program concept designed specifically for YETP in-school pro- 
grams. This unique -YETP coQcept'was career eJnployment experience, or career- 
oriented work experience coupled with transition services, fl?hich,^ at a minimum, 

4 ' " ' 

included care€i- information, coQnseling apd guidance, and placement service's. 
Befo.re the ■ena ct;{nen t of YEDP^', the CorfSortium and the Lans'mg School District 
v<ere-^in termed In IncOf porat t ng concepts similar to tjio^-e int^pduced Tn YETP 

'40- ' »! 
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into the Title I Youth. Employment Assistance Program (YEAP) . Resource liml- 

tations and the more urgent short-run need to provide an income maintenance 
^type of work experience program <3S an incentive to keep disadvantaged youth 
in school, however, prevented the implementation of the^e concepts. ' 

Because prior consideration had been given to the incorporation of career 
related work e^^perjence into area youth programs, the Consortium and local 
lea's readily adapted to the concepts contained in YETP in-school programs. 
The YETP s^plemental funding and YEAP structure likewise proyided the oppor- 
tunity tq, introduce these ^concepts into area in-school youth employment pro- 
grams. Approximately 77 percent of the Consortium's $613,3^9 YETP allocation 
was allocated to LEA's. The only activity chosen tg be operated under 'the 
in-school ,YETP was career employment experience. The major emphasis of YEAP 
remained work experience for the pui^se of youth income maintenance; the new 
emphasis of YETP was to provide career-related work experience and employment 
services for the purpose of improving youth skills and furthering career 
development. 

Decentral ization of In-School Youth Programs . The supplemental funding 

received for YETP nojt only provided the Consortium with the opportunity to 

/ > 

enhance the range and quality of employment and training programs for youtfh*, 

but also to decentralize implementation of youth programs^ from what previously 

had^been a'centrally administered Lansing School District YEAP. The possibil- 

t 

i ty o^<$epar^tely administered school district youth programs m the Region 
was discussed at the inception of CETA for the' Title I YEAP. Such Ipcal'de- 
centralisation was determined not to be feasible, however, because of the 
1 imited .funds available and the consequently I imited. administrative aapacity 
of the* ind ividual districts. In FY I978 the YETP supplemental funding alloca- 
tion for In-school programs was based, therefore, on the desire to provide ^ 

^ ^ • . ' ISO 
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sufficient funds to the major area school districts so that inrschool youth 
programs could be administered separately in each county in the Region and 
the City of Lansing. Funding allocations for area jurisdictions were based on 
the £onsortium*s Residential Distribution Index (RDI), and separate in-school 
youth programs were established by the Clinton, Eaton and Ingham County Inter- 
mediate School Distnicts and Lansing School District for implementing both 

Title I YEAP and Title III YETPw , ^ 

C / 
In-School Youth Program' PI ann ing . LEA's were integrally Involved ^n 

area youth program planning, particularly YETP in-school program\5lanning 

through their representation on the Consortium Youth Planning Council (YPC) 

established in the latter part of 1977 for the purpose of youth program review 

apd comnent and through- the Consortium decision to allocate the 5 percen£ 

planning Qrant^perm i tted under YETP to LEA program deliverers instead of prime 

sponsor staff or other delivery agents. This total planning grant allocation 

of/i39,580, appropriated about three months prior to the January 1978 YETP 

implementation, was seen to be essential for devising the type of in-school 

youth program delivery system "envi s ioned by the Consortium. The uEA's respon- 

sible for Individually developing their YETP in-scKool program were allowed "S 

r 

flexibility in the use of their planning allocation* and all chose to hire 
planning, and consequently yoperational , staff prior to program impl ementatiiott. 
Some LEA'S additionally chose to aVlow their new staff. to*take advantage of 
YETI* technical training opportuni ties • in the months^ p/i or to actual program 
, operations. All area LEA's involved in -In-school xouth*prograsn planning used 
their planning grants for YETP plan research and development and Consortium 
Request for Proposal (RFP) completion. Two^dditional products of this YETP 



• 



In-school prograntyplanning phase wjere the preparation of a Community Resource 
Inventory of area youth programs by all area L^ program deliverers, and the 



\ 
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development of a JO percent mixed-income knowledge development experiment by 
the Lansing School District. 

YETP in School Program Implementation:^ The LEA Agreements . The 77 per- 
cent appropriation of YETP funds to th^ Lansing School District and the Clinton 
Eaton and Ingham Intermediate School Districts was allocated tijrough financial 
LEA agreements. No significa'nt dif/iculties were encountered in using the 
standard Consortium contractual format as the basis for the development of 
these LEA agreements* The final LEA agreements were similar for all program 
deliverers, and became the standard operati^ng documents for YETP in-schoo) 
^ programs. 

Career Employment Experience: Trans i t ioi^Serv i ces . Consortium LEA agree- 
m^ts require that YETP in-schobl program deliverers at a minimum provide th^ 
following transition services as part of their career employment experi'ence 
, program: Counseling and guidance, career information, and placement services. 
Other ,rel evant services are provided by the^school d i s tr i cts , ei ther direotly 
or through referrals, as they are needed by participants. Each in-school 
program is structure^l in such a way that LEA program deliverers and the indi- 
vidual schools or*' SGhpol districts within their intermediate districts coordi- 
nate the delivery of ^program services. The main link in this delivery of 
services is between YETP staff and schooKbased counselors. 
^ ^ ^ An important part of the on-^oing counsel ing and guidance services-pro- 
vided to p^ticipants is the assessment they receive upon entrance *^to the 
, program. y^ETP staff and individual school counselors are botli j nvol ved , for 
the most part, in this assessment process. During this initial assessment, 
participants are "tested ^r career^ interests, and their program needs are 
identified. These interests and nee^s along with other .information sucfi^as 
work experience placement are recorded in each participant's "employab i 1 i ty 

ERIC . < • • , 



plan.** Employabl I Ity plans ajre then used c(^ritinually in the on-going counsel- 
ing of participants, and change as participant interests, needs, and program 
involvement change. The employabl 1 i ty plans do not extensively document par- 
ticipant program Involvement and vary in content among program deliverers, but 
i 

they are considered useful for documenting and monjtoring the qualitative di- 
mensions of program participation, in the first year of program implementation 
these plans have also been an effective tool for maintaining a record of indi- 
vidual participant performance, and progr^ and career decision-making progress 
Perhaos the most Important services affectfng participant program perfor- 
mance and progress are j'ob information services. These services are provi^d 
in all in-school programs/ through career information seminars organized in 
each school or school district ^ YETP staff. Participants are usually in 
th^se seminars for one or two hours per week and are paid, the minimum hourly 
wage for their attendance. Participants receive a wide range of employment 
services in these seminars in such. areas as career exposure, carreer decision- 
making, job finding skills, job app-lication and resume, prepar^t ion, job inter-, 
view techniques, work environment, and interpersonal and communication skills. 
Y Career seminars are wel.l received by participants. Initial pre- and post-test 
results* of \he Cotisort i urn' s knowledge development experiment generally indicate 
that sutdents do in^e^d benefit directly from the services and instruct log 
provided. YETP staff likewise feels that the seminars are valuable to the 

• participants, particularly the disadvantaged and those who have never been 

j « » « 

employed or are discouraged from seeking employment. LEA program adminlstra- 

♦ 

tors also feel' that the seipinars are an effective and successful way of Intro- 
ducing career education to the participants'^ curr icul um--a need, they feel, 
Vwhich extends -far beyond those youths who constitute the CETA-el ig I ble^popula- 



Combined placement efforts for transitioning participants into unsubsi- 
dized employment are undertaken by YETP staff and by the^placement services of 
individual schools and districts. Unlike other CETA programs, however no 
specific placement component has been built into the programs. The placement 
rate for in-school program participants thrdugh August 1978, th'erefore,;.was a 
modest 10- percent. .LEA program administrators point out, though, that this 
placement rate is misleading, since it only accounts foY those placements 

which took place immediately at program completion. -Other participants who 

> 

graduate and obtain employment during the summer, or later in this year, or are 
transferred to SPEDY and then placed, are not inclined in this total. TIpe 
number of placements i.n these categories, they feel, are substantial. Never- 
theless, area LtA's realize the need for increased emphasis on participant 
placement at program termination. The majogj barriers hindering the effecti>^e- 
ness of placement efforts are institutional and financial. Som^ program admin- 
istrators feel that presently LEA placement services are not directly compati- 
ble with CETA, program placement expectations. Financial constraints restrict 
them from structuring special program placement components that could effective 
ly match program termination with placement into unsubs id ized. jobs. 

' Work Experience- . >^ In the YETP in-school career employment experience pro- 
•grams, work experience positions, are, for the most part,* entry Jevel jobs for 
which participants receive the ^hourly min imum^ wdge. The average number of 
hours worked each week is usually ten.. All posi'tions ar« located in the public 

non-profit sector, and,, where feasible, are related to participant career 
* * _ * • * • 

terest in accord with the. Intended career development and enhancement goals of 
\the YETP* caree^Nwtbjoy?J^Bnt ^experience activity. 

Due to the ra^i^ J^P'emen tat/ion of YETP in. FY 1978 and, therefore, a rela- 
tively short nine months in op^atton, work expeWence positions consis^fent 
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with the legislative intent of YETP hXe nof been develxjped in all instances, 
lostead, LEA*s iiave relied on traditional sources and types of youth employ- 

ritBnt as a basis for .the establishment of YEtP»^ ^As^^en^ in Table 3, the distri- 
bution of participant worksites in Title III YETP in-school programs is simi- 
lar to that for Title I YEAP. A shift has occurred though from worksites in 

, schools to sites at government locations. The locatfon of appro;<imately one- 

i « * . 

fourth of YETP sites with govepntnent (as opjposed to about one-tenth in YEAP) 
seems to suggest that LEA*s are increasingly developing sites in the one allow- 
able seqtor which^ffers the greatest numblr of work experience a^ernatives. 
The data ia Tabled, however, does not appear to completely substantiate the 
effects of such a shift. While the percent distribution of clerical occupa- 



tions declined in YETP, the* percent of mai 



ntenance/custod i al pos i t Ions in- 



creased. The total for these two categoriies was about 2.5 percent lower in 

/ ' ^ 

YETP than YEAP. Nonetheless, a .s 1 tght ^crease of about 2 percent did take 



place from YEAP to YETP in \he technical occupations category. Although the . 
movements are slight, the directions indicated in the data seem positive. But 
after'only nine months of program impl^e'ntation any conclusion from this data, 
other than the appearance that the Title I YEAP structure was used to some 

degree to meet the rapid < implementat ion demands of YETP, would be prematura. 

^ ♦ • ' . 

Program deliverers indicate th^t oth^r significant problems also, have 

limited the potential quality of worksites. Not all participants define a 

career interest or goal upon en-tering the program, ^or these participants tqe 

basic qualitative aspects of thejr work experience su^h^as acquiring better 

work habits and expc^re to a work situation are valuable. fn oases where 

career-related work 'eAper lehce can be arranged, transportation difficulties 

7 • 

sometimes prevent-, th^ match. Such^roblems are part i cularly d i sconcert : ng to . 
rural ly- located LEA's.- Perhaps th"e most common and most serious problem ex- 
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TABLE 3 

< « ^ 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF LEA PARTICIPATION WORKSITES 
BY CETA TITLE AND PROGRAM,: FY 1978 



■» \ — ' 

Program 

Worksite 


CETA Titl 


e i : YEA 


CETA Title M 1 : YETP 




's ■ ■ 


LEA'S 


k ' ' * 




% 




% 


School 




77 62; 


380 


, 65.0%- 


Government' 


30 




153 


26.0% 


Non-Profit Community 










Serv i ce-50fgan i za t i on 


. 29 


11.0% 


• 50 


9.0% 


Other f ' 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


Total 


^6it , 


100.0% 


583 


100.0% 



TABLE k 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF LEA PARTICIPANT OCCUPATIONS 
BY CETA TITLE AflD PROGRAM: FY 1978 



Program 



Occupat ions. 



CETA Title I : YEA 



CETA Title "I I I : YETP 



LEA'S 



LEA'S 



^# 


% . 


# 


% 


91 


31 .0% 


■■ l'»6 


. ^5.0% 


105 


35.7% 


229 


39.. 3% 


lit 


l'».8% 


.28 


'♦.8% 


.3^ 


11.5% 


57 


♦ 8%' 


0 


0.0% 




, 0.7% 


36 


12.2% 


.8^ 


1 '♦.'♦% 


]k. 




35 • 


6.0% 


0 


0.0% 


•0 


0.0% 


26k 


100.0% 


583 


100.0% 

1 ' 



Clerical 

Ma i ntenance/Custod fa 1 

Recreation • 

Teachings 

Laborer ' 

Techn i caj * ^^"\i4 

Service-^ 

Other 

Total 



^Technical work experi.ence occupations i ncl ude jobs jn which the participant 
receives exposure to specific skilled occupational areas primarily as aides 
irj such areas as nursing,' printing, library work, tJierapy,* farming and land- 
scaping. I . 
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pressed by LEA program deliverers is the linriytation of the career employment 
experience activity to the public non-profit sector. Such a restrictlqr^pre- 
eludes the development of worksites in the private sector where^ LEA's feel, 
the most alternatives for career-related wdrk experience are located. 

lievertheless, LEA's are aware that^jthe emphasis in YETP, both through 
Consortium policy and federal constractual obligations, remains on career- 
related work experience. School officials expf-ess confidence that the full 
Incorporation of Y£TP concepts and activities into LEA delivery systems will 
evolve over a period of time. The^present YETP in-school program structure 
of combined transition services an^ work experience in their view generally is 
the best approach to insuring the development of the career employment experi- 
ence program activity. 

- — ^ * ^ *» 
Academic Credit . Consortium LEA agreements emphasize the, need to provide 

academic, credi t in YETP, and encourage granting such credit, where feasible, 
for program participation or for competencies derived from such participation, 
in'^all instances, in-^hool YETP program deliverers are responsible for ar- 
ranging academic credit through the school districts in their jurisdictions. 

The Oty of Lansing School District (LSD), the only ^jiool district not 
indirectly represented by an intermediate school diri§*^t in the del i^er^ of 
a YETP -in-school program, is the only program deliverer which has established 
a uniform prdcedure for granting academic credity^to YETP participants. In the 

LSD program, participants typically receive two credits for satisfactory com- 

J- - * » 
bletion of career information seminars and work experience; participants may 

^Iso receive one additional credit for remedial course work related to an- 

employment objective. The three intermediate school district program deliver- 

• * ( ' . • . ■ ' - 

ers arrange for participant academic credit through the ♦chool d'istricts in , 
their jurisdictions. Arrangdments for acacidic . creci i t have not been, establ i shed 



r 



\ 
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in all of the programs of the intermediate school districts, since such poli- 
cies are not acceptable to all school districts in the intermedi'ate a^eas. , 
Some school districts feel that granting academic credit 'foH these activities 
would dilute their present academic requirements for high school education. 
This stance has created some difficulty in incorporating YETP career infor- 
mation seminars into the curriculum of participants. It has likewise created 
situations in which career seminars can only be offered after school hours, ' 
thus reducing participant attendance and the overall effectiveness of this 
transition service. In those school districts where academic credit lias been 
arranged, it is usually granted only for participation in career seminars. 
At the intermediate school district level of YETP implementat ion , the instances 
of granting academic credit for work experience participation or the gaining 
of competenci es' have b^en minimal.' ; * 

Program Problems and Pjospects for Fiscal Year 1979 - ^'aI though LEA pro- 
gram deliverers, like all youth program deliverers, are expecting to make 
difficult operational adjustments at the outset of FY 1979> they remain confi- 
dent of continuing to move present programs toward the concepts contained in 
YETP tn-school programs. LEA's point out, nonetheless, that many of the pro- 
grammatic and institutional problems experienced in FY 1978 will persist in 
the next year. Programmatical ly, local, expectations for YETP work experience 
* activities rei^ain high, but alternatives for developing direct YETP and pri- 
vate sector links for improving the quali^ty of work experience do not seem 
\ apparent.) Institutionally, the effectiveness of incorporating the career edu- 

cation and placement services of YETP into school curriculums and adqiinistra- 
tions at the local' school and intermed iate' school district: levels continues 
'to depend primarily on the ac(i^eptance and priority the programs receivj^in the 
school system. 
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LEA*s are a^lso .looking at other program alternatives within their own 
systems tp further improve In-school CETA youth programs and to coordinate 
such efforts more effectively wl th .establ I shed school -based'^employment and 
training programs/ Unfortunately, the ability of LEA's to bring about such 
Improvements and coordination has been Impaired In, FY 1979 due to the 
reduction iti funding and to their limited planning capacity. But almost all 
Lansing LEA program deliverers see viable opportun j t ies for change and future 
coordination^ particularly In relation to vocat^nal education and coopera- 
tive education programs. The Lansing School District, the most experienced 
rPea LEA youth program deliverer, presently incorporates a vocational educa- 



tion classroom training component into its career employment experience pro- 
gram. Thus, some participants not only receive related employment services 
and work experience, but also career-related skill training. Given the right 
circumstances, Lansing School District plans to use Its CETA program^portun- 
ities as a foundation for expanding these present activities and eveffually 
aidlTig the transition of participants into unsubsidized employment even while 



they are still In school. Under ^ch a ^pj an Lansing School District would 
operate a ^four-part program delineated by school year and designed for econom- 
ical ly disadvantaged youths^^ In essepce, thrs^lan would Include: (])'using 
the Title I YEAR as an income maintenance progrim for eligible 9th graders « 

a • 

during their first year of program participation; (2) transitioning YEAR p|| ^ t i 
cipents to YETP career employment experience activities la the Second year; 

: * ' * ' ' 

(3) subsidizing one-half of the, third year of program participation through 
CETA for career employment experience and the other half through vocational 
education *funds for spe'cific participant skill training; and {k) transitioning 
participants In their last year of high schoof I nto^insubs Idfz.ed private sec- 
tor employment^ or public if appropriate, through the LEA cooperative or dis- 



tributive education program. ^ Other area LEA's envision similar programming; 

however, their program designs are not as far advanced. Given* the present 

funding and planning limitations*,, the movement of all the Lansing LEA's in 

such directions will ba hampered but noV stopped in FY 1979. ' 

^ k. Corporate, Union, Educational, and Manpower Cooperation in Support 
<p of Youth -Employment ^nd Training Programs: The 'Case of the DetroN't 

Metropolitan Area. ^ ^ 

In looking at corp<arate, union, and educa.tional cooperation Within 
the Detroit metropol i'tan area, 4:he'word that immediately surfaces is I^turf." 
Such tugging and hauling In oppos i ti^>>dl rect ions should not be surprising, 

especially in an area occupied by such an immense number of organizations and 

^ ^ ^_ « ^ 

people. However, current ini^tiative~s are bringing "about sotpe momentum Tor . 

increased cooperation, thougfe^^not .as a result of any grand design or any single 

" ^ ^ it 

influential coordinator. These in i.t-i^t>i ves 'aje for the most part spontaneous- 
ly organized and developed. ' , - . 

The Role of the Schools . In March of j977, Superintendent Arthur Jeffer- 
son of the Detroit Public Schools (DPS) la i^i-out ^ framework for imp^roved 
relations between the schools and tff^private sector In a proposal entitled 
New Directions . .The thrust of this^ program is ,^whenever'5ppropriate, to com- 
bine various educational offerings with previously ^dentff ied jobs in the pri- 
vate- sector. The plan calls fo^r improved vocational education which will be,, 
augmented by f ive, area, vocat ional education ce^nters, occupational Information 
relevant to lotal labor market conditiTons^ exploratory experience in the pri- 
vate sector, and^ improved guidance and counseling sensitive to* the world of ^ 
work/ "New Di rections*' has received endorsements from the Mayor and New * 
Detroit Inc. The latter's Economic/Employment and Education Commi tt^e ^ whose 
membership includes some of Detroit's most influential private and public** 
sector officials, gave considerable' impetus to this initiative. >or its part 
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Seneral Motors launched a program to place Detroit Publ ic School counselors ♦ 
in an industrial setting and thereby sensitize them to the employment demands 
of the marketplace. The mayor and the DetroJ^ Publ ic Schools' have now defined 
the mission of the City*s Renaissance High School to tie it more closely to 
the employment needs of the private sector. All in all, "llew Directions" thus 
seems headed in the rightj direction, ^ ^ 

The Role of Business . In a separate but related initiative, General Motors 
Corporation has moved forward with two innovative ideas that will inevitably 
increase cooperation between the public and private sectors. It recently ini- 
.tiated on ^ statewide basis the Joint Council on Economic Growth which has as, 
its major thrust career education. The Council consists primarily of corpor- 
ate representatives, but also incl udes union members. Willard Cheek, Public 
Relations" Head of General Motors, provided the group with its first check for 
$15,000 and h^s been spearheading the drive. The Detroit Chamber^ of Commerce 
has als9 informally pledged its cooperation. The nonprofit Council's purpose 
will be to make, recommendations on resources allocated to .groups for career 
education. While the group's efforts r^ain in the planning stage, its inter- 




est in ^ncour^ag Inig a network ^Bpcoanizations throughout Michigan to promote 



efforts. 



^career educ;at>6n is a significant departure in^^SiCope from more MmifecLoast 
\ . I*r)/add 1 1 i on*. General * Motors and", |^ev*ent:y , thousand and One, Incorporated 



wiT 1. soon^^open a pi^e^empfJoyme^t trpiprng- center for i^n-school /anci out-of- , ' * 

school yoCiths. Th^ CeiftJSl^.^wi I r43rep^r'§ youths'fcir specif i*|. jobs." Funding" 
the ceijter will come ir^ it-ial ly/from Gene'r^ Motors, which wi iVconfr i^but'^^^^ ^ t 



<f ..... a> >1 



$500,000»over three yeaVs. The Mixihiigah, Departrpent lof lator , thfe Gdv^r-* ^ ti?* V 
nor's Office, and (he City 6f Detroft rlartppw^r ffe^artm^t ar^, ^y^tiJ^l Vy fex- 'Z^- 
pected to contribute as welj^ *as ^Burroughs, Ford Motor ^Comparjy , 'an^ Chry^'h^r. 
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An advisory boafd including representat ives f rorti/these public and private 

V / ' ^ V ' . ' 

\ insti tuti'ons hasNbeen organized to. guide the center's development. The pro- 

' * • \ " * • « / « ' 

qratn will be start W^soon,, and will be locat.ed in the New' Center area near^ 

fWayne State University ."^ - • / ^ * 

Another organization reflecting the views and the st^nc^ ot^thf^ private^ 

sector on manpower issues is the (JatixDnal Alliance of Bu^^^essmen 4fiAB) . The 1 

' J ' • ^ " fi, "-^ 

Metro Detroit NAB operation was, for ^1 1 Inten.ts and 'purposes, ^'*^"noperat1ve^' 

during the mid-seventies. During that time \t was not given the a^ttentipn . 

by the "Big Three'^ that it enjoyed when i n It i al 1 organi zed . The mora'le of 

staff charged w^h keepingi-the operation a 1 iv^^d, sagged as it received lit- 

tie gyidance and.supervi^sion. . However^, wj th the .increased emphasis >y the ^. 

federal 'government on programs for the d isadvantaged , yout;hs, an<^' veterans— 

, three of the principal target groups ^e'rv icecl bV NAB— pressure Ms been brought^ ^ 

to bear. on the ^'Big Three" to rev i tal i«^,Ae Metro Detroit Office, T^i^ pres- 

■ • ' 'i^". "^^^'^ ■ » '''^ - ■* 

« ' sure came principaHy irom th'k. National NA?, V f ice 'in WashjrigtonV' Dj^C .' wh ich ^' 

- i ' . '\ , . - Jb , *v »'*• • " . . • ^ ■* 

" argued tivat th^ socially responsible image df the^"home,tpwn 'o^f thef^Big Jhree^/^v -\ i 

5u1^fei-rnq\t?ec3use of Jts/nmit'ed NAB' pperat^ion . After almost tv^ y^ars 

planing.? dis^ctission,' ^d^negoti.-a^ ionf^,.-the't&i'gi, T'h|da| resptsnded," General . 

Mo^rs^ni,i;i6ut«rtf'^-''^jx^ctor. and ford^ Cha i rmarr to-^e;i:evi tal i zed MetiyD- - • - 

[fetroiftAgv The offh;e Was moved" to Detroit's New Center^'^arefi , and its staTf^ ^ 

, ; **** ■ • * ^ ' , » ' " : i • *• 

'•I, , ^v<4s expanded . ' " ■ "* , .- it ^ , ■ 

' The'Role of Labor .' The*labor unions too have seen the need to respond to'^/ 
youth ^unemployment with ^creased' qooperation. "They are,, however, leery of 
expanded federal programs insight of their increased minimum wage requirements. 



These st i pulat ion;5 are viewed as having a dubjotfs impact on the rig+its th^t 
the union has gained for skiJled and unskilled laborers." They are sa'hd to 
feel more comfortable cooperating in manpower efforts when they have played 
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a decision-making, rple, so perhaps it is hot surpirising that the labor unions 
have chosen to-invoive themselves in Toca T coninun i ty work-education councils. 
In the Detroit metropolitan area, two work-education councils exist— dne in 
southeastern Michigan which serves the- western half of Wayne County and the 
other in the central Detroit area. These councils are comprised of area busi- 
nessi lat)or, education and government "representatives who are undertaking to 
increase cooperation bety/een the sectors in order to stimulate more and im- 
proved programs that trans i iion youths from schools and training to work. The 
AFL-CIO representative on orle' of these councils is functioning as vice-presi-' 
dent of the board. The U.A.W. and the Communication Workers of the WorJd are 

also participating. Labor has seen the need to establish linkages, and^appears 

"'V . 

to view the neutral forum provided by th^tnonthly meetlngs-of the work-educa- 
tioh council as an appropriate medium through which- to act. Nat ional ly, .21 
communities are experimenting w i such work-education councils under the 
aegis of the National Manpower Institute. Even at this 'early stage in thein 
development, interesting differences havie emerged in the priorities set by the 
two Detroit Counci^ls that are working in such different economic and employ- 
ment env fronments . * In suburban Livonia* for example, the Council has found 
that it needs a resource directory to draw together _th^ numerous resources 
already available, while in central Oetrojit the indigenous Council quickly 
agreed on the importance of focusing on job creation. 

New Federal Initiatives Involving the Private Sector Gravitate to Detroit 
in the Pilot Stage . Detroit w^s an early winner in the gr^t competition for 

* funds available under the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP). 
Private sector involvement in the YIEPP program began during the planning 
stage in November, 1977 with-^ substantial commitment from numerous companies 

, throughout the metropol itan are^" to'provide several thousand^ part-ti ime and 
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full-time jobs to youths participaiiing in the program. 

Unfortunately, the full potential of the commitment has yet to be fully 
developed. Ih ^Vs initial five months, Detroit's YIEPP program has onTy 
placed a 5m^l 1 number of the* apprpximatrely 4,000 youths enrolled in the pro- 
gram with private sector organizations and businesses. This can be attributed 
largely, to two factors. First, a delay of several months ensued in placing 
enrolled youths with pr1vate-for-prof i t organizations uotil an adequate plan 
could' be formulated to deal with the substitution issue. Second, confusion 
arose over the length of time a youth's salary coulcf be subsidized by the 
Federal government if the individual worked for a pr ivate-for-prof i t organiza- 
tion. Priqr to the program's inception, private sector representatives were 
under the impression that the YIEPP program would pay all of the wages earned 
by those youths participating in the program who we're assigned to .private-for- 
profi^t businesses. When it was learned that the pr i vate-for-pro\ 1 1 employer 
would have to begin paying a percentage of the YIEPB emplqyee's wages after 
a specified period of time, some private sector employers who had planned to 
participate in the program reconsidered and subsequentl y- wi thdrew* 
* Although all of the YIEPP projects were shut down during September and 
part of October 1978, it is expected that YIEPP officials wil^ call upon organ- 
izations lIHe New Detroit and the Greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce to assist 
in Increasing the number of youths placed with private sector organizations 
when the program becomes operational again. Thus, the potential for increasing * 
private sector involvement in YEDPA in 1979 through the YIEPP program looks 
promising. ^' 

Private iector involvement in YEDPA through YETP has been limited. Chrys- 
ler Learning, Inc, a subsidiary of Chrysler Corporation, represents the only 
major involvement by a private sector firm in the YETP program. Chrysler has 
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three YETP programs which deal with in-school and out-of-school youths. To 
increase private sector; involvement In YETP programs, some manpower experts 
who work with employers feel that greater efforts will h^ve to be made to sell 
the program'and to show prospective businesses how they can successfully 
appl.y. Many potential contractors are not comfortable with the restrictions 
* which are placed on the YETP programs. Others do not know how to deal with 
the knowledge development component, insurance requirements, various reimburse- 
ment categories, and equipment expenses connected witfi the YETP programs. 

Additional org'^n izatioas representing or ref 1 ect ing -the views of the 
private sector which have been involved with'YEDPA are the Greater Detroit 
Chamber -of Commerce, the Central Business District Associatron and New Detroit, 
Inc. All three were involved ia late 1977 in contacting and securing the 
^ several thousand private Rector job commitments needed to complete Detroit's 
proposal for YIEPP funding. Throughout the subsequent year. New Detroit's 
Employment/Economic Action Committee, chaired by Thom.as A. Murphy, Chairman 
of the^ Board of General Motors Corporation, clo'sely monitored the progress 
ahd .problems of 'YIEPP% 

Not only did the City ^f Detroit win one of the Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Pilot Projects, but it also became an early proving ground for the new 
Private Sector Initiatives Program (PSIP). CODM began i^s version of PSIP; 
along with thirty-four other coi^mun i'ti es in August 1978. Like YIEPP, this new 
mechanism is intended partly to strengthen relations between CETA and the 
business community. Both awards underscore the extent to which Detroit's 
private sector is at least groping towards a more effective relationship with 
'educat ion, 'train i ng, and manpowe'r programs. • \ 

In assessing the current level of private sector cooperation, it appears 
that .independent moves are afoot and are in need of a focaV point. The new 
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Private Sector Initiatives Program (PSIP)- is shaping up. to be another vehicle. 
Under the Department of Labor, PS I P is intended to strengthen relationships 
between CETA and the business community. Nationally, 400 million dollars v(i 1 1 
be allocated for each of the next two years to encourage the development of _ 
more jobs, in the private sector. The PS IP will be augmented by Private Industry 
Councils (PIC's) th^t will be composed of private business and labor represen- 
tatives. The Nationals Al 1 iar|ce of Businessmen (NAB) has been identiffed in 
the legislation to provide technical, assistance to prime sponsors in impl.ement- 
ing the program* ^ 

Mayor Col eman , Young has recommended ^ to the City of Detroit Manpower De- 
partment (CODM) that PSIP be tied very closely to his economic development 
focus for Detroit. CODM has identified potential council members but the pro- 
gram is still in an early stage of development. The Wayne County (balance 
of county) prime sponsor has moved forward with at least a framework for PSIP' 
The Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan and the Central Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Work-Education Council. have been identified to assist the County 
prime sponsor in the program* 

A Promising But as Yet Unvested Confluence of Private Sector Interest in 
Employment and Training ^ All in all, there is a confl'uence In^he Detroit 
metropolitan area of several separate and distinct initiatives intended to 
combine corporate, union, and educationaj representatives' in cooperative ven- 
tures. The spectre, from the standpoi.ntr of national policymaking, hov'ers- 
overhead of the limited success achieved nationally in the sixties by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen's Job Opportunities in the Basiness Sector ^ 
program, but there are some hopeful signs in the new Detroit attempts. The 
public sector— including both manpower and school officials— is integrally 
involved here from the beginning, and thus is in >a better position' to bring 

V . . 
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its considerable expertise and resources ^nto play. The businessmen are also 
^ evincing more willingness to accept federal funds which is probably a construc- 
tive step, *since such money m^y periodically serve as an incentive to revive 

flagging Sentiment. I^urthermore, • the new groups are thinking in terms of 

/ 

long-term goa Is and institutional developments rather than rapid but sometimes ^ 
superficial progress. The steps also reflect a mood of Renaissance and hope 
that Mayor Coleman Young/, Hen ry^ Ford and other community influentials have 
devoted considerable energy to bring back to this city so beleaguered just 
ten years ago. The involvement of these major political and economic actors 
is parl^ularly significant, since tying together these severa 1 , effort? wi 1 1 
pose a challenge to leadership in the year ahead. Whatever the result, De- 
troit has iJ^arly bet more of its manpower chips than most other prime sponsor , 
jurisdictions on taking this apparent interest expressed by the. private 
sector and running with it. 

5. Adapting YEOPA to a Centralized Operational System: The Case of 
Kalamazoo'^County. ^ * 

The Upjohn Irlstitute for Employment Research was among the first 

manpower agencies in the country to utilize^a centralized delivery system for 

both adults and youths, Kalamazoo County has relied on such a system since 

the Inception of CETA. The system undergo^es constant review and modification; 

however, the basic structure has remained unchanged. The rationale for such 

a centralized system is to minimize duplication of services, reduce admrrri^stra- 
V 

tive cost, provide more comprehensive services and, perhaps most important to 
the local program operation, to insure accountability, responsibility and con- 
trol. . 

Ear)y^^ Youth Prograrryn'i ng. Establ i shes a Management Pattern . Youth Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited (YOU), a division of the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate 
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School District (KVISD), was selected as the prime subcontractor for providing 
service del ivery to youths, primarily because of its experience in dealing 
with disadvantaged youths and rts linkage with all local .school districts. 
During the first year of operation, Fiscal Year 197^, both in-school and out- 
of-school components were implemented. Thes^component designs were patterned 
after the Neighborhood Youth Cor^s In which YOU had atso been i^nvolved. Since 
the program rentained relatively sma41 at that time, 'X was not until YOU as? 
sumed additional responsibility for admini stration'of the summer program that 
the CETAWdvisory Council began to pay more attention to youth programs, 

S'ince the summer program was designed primarily for In-school youths and 
the overall fundJng for. youthsuconst I tuted oi\ly a small portion of the funds 
obligated at the local level, the Fiscal Year 1976 program eliminated the In- 
school component from the year-round program. This change was mainly in 
response to limited funding and the philosophy that the CETA emphasis should 
be on unemployed Indlvldyals seeking work and ^that the funding available would 
be more appropriately uti 1 Ized If directed towards the out-of-school youths. 

The Emergence of YEtfPA > in early Fiscal Year 1978, It was clear that a 
federal emphasis on youths, accompan led. by rpore extensive funding, was forth^ 
coming. As in thepast, program administrators perceived that .the existing 
system, in^its basic form, could be adapted to the ^necessary changes; and 
after years of nurturing and improvement of the present delivery system proce- 
dures, it was determined that to build ah entirely new system would not be in 
the best interestvof Kalamazoo County or its clients. Consequently, the Prime 
Sponsor early in the y^ar began cpns iderat ion of how the existing system could 
be ad^ted. Recognizing the potential danger in moving too quickly, program 
administrators placed primary emphasis on defining the process of eligibility 
determination and on tfie development of a management, information system which 
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would generate sufficient information to meet federal reporting requirements 
as well as additional information that could be used Tocally to improve the 
program's effectiveness. 

Since the ou t-of -school component- was a^lready in place, and simply under- 
went expansion thro\jgh Title III allocations, no serious diff icul t^ies were 
experienced in this area. The" in-school component had not been operational 
for three years, qnd its termination had left behind some animosity within 
local educational agencies'. Furthermore, KVISD was in a positimn to influence, 
but not mandate, cooperation of the schools. Nevertheless, through nurturing 
and good public relations, a positive relationship with all ninp school di^- 
tricts evolved. By September, 1978, the las.t month of YEDPA's first year;, 
four school districts were providing academic credit to YETP- participants . ^ 

Fine Tuning an Organizational Structure for YEDPA . As it had done\q^ 
entering into a primary subcontract^^i th Douglass Community Association to , 
administer cer*tain of its adult manpower programs, so tfie prime sponsor's 
management agency, the Employment and Management Division of , the W.E. Upjohn 
Instiitute, opted to enter into a single local educational agency agreement 
to deal with youth programming. The Institute would be responsible for plan- 
ning and operations which would i nclude. establ i shment gf management and fiscal 
information systems, all subcontract i.ng for services, and program mon i tor ing 
and evaluation.x The Institute then entered into a primary subcontract with 
the KVISD's Youth Opportufrt-t4es Unl Imt ted to the pr4mary LEA and primary 
delivery service agent for all winter and summer youth programs within the 
jurisdiction, of Kalamazoo County. YOU in turn ehtered into statements. of ^ 
understanding or nonfinancial l^greements wj th g9>>ernmental units, LEA's, post- 
secondary educat i phal ins t r tut ions , and private non-profit organizations, as 
indicated in Figiire 3. ' - — 
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Figure ♦3 
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The decision to rely^n a strategy emphasizing a central delivery system 
was based on such advantages as the ability to control a single contract more 
closely, to ensure more timely and efficient communications, to, monitor work 
station agreements as a third party and not as a party to the nonfinancial 
agreement,'^to maintain' a centralized payment system, to minimize duplication 
of services, and, perhaps most significantly, to assure a^rp comprehensive 
approach. The essence of control, it was felt, lay with charging one organi- 
zation with the responsibility for-the entire delivery system. Accountability 

f 

could not the^ be dismissed. "* * ■ ~ ; 

It is this approach to management, with, its emphasis on insuring account- 
ability and responsibility, that is the crux of Kalamazoo County's philosophy. 
Inherent in this approach, however,' is the need to have participation by deliv- 
ery agencie? of demonstrated effectiveness. Given the existence of a single 
deliverer for each component, the system can be seriously compromi.Sed if any 
agency performs its function poorly. To insure that each of the components 
in the Kalamazoo system is the best in its respective area, ongging monitoring 
•and evaluation is considered critical, A network of strong components linked 
together and clearly accountable then becomes the foundation on which all man- 
power program^ in Kalamazoo are built. 

Establ ishing* Lipicages to the System , The system developed the linkages 
that were mancj^ated or strongly suggested by YEDPA^nd others that grew out of 
necessity. Nonfinancial agreiements with the Michigan Department of Social 
Services and Michigan Employmerit Security Commission initiaV^^ were pro forma, 
but are now proving to bp valtiable supplements to *the local program,- The 
Michigan Department of Social Services, for example, verifies public assist- 
ance status when reasonable doubt exists, and the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission assists in the job placement effort when partic i parits are nearing 
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completion. By using a local organizat^'on as the hub of the wheel, Kalamazoo 
prime sponsor » staff ers argue that other local, as well ^s federal and state, 
agencies feel more encouraged to participate and provide valuable supplemental 
services. ' 

Work stations, in general, arenot difficult to secure'^n Kalamazoo County' 
becau^e^of the abundance of nonprofit organizations and cooperative municipal- 
ities. Linkages developed out of necessity under YEDPA were, therefore,* wi th 
school districts or' thei^r individual schools. While there were a number of 
options available in the other youth components, an in-school program portion 
of YEDPA could only be successful if a commitment were made by local educa- 
tional agencies* ' 

^ — 
. Dealing with school districts is not that dissimilar from dealing with 

other bureaucracies. It is important to havB the support of the tbp admini- 
strators and respective school boards. Equally important is the support of 

^the program staff with whom the clients have daily contact and who are instru- 
^mental in carrying out tiie objectives set forth in the program. Based on 
previous experience, it woulrf^be necessary to cultivate such Relationships 
carefully. CETA, in the opinion <^f Kalamazoo staffers, is generally not well 
received by those unfamiliar with its local orientation. Ir> the beginniTTg, 
it would be a sales job, but to last, a product must be developed that would 
be to the mutual benefit of all parties. ^ ' 

' Work with school personnel began^^arly in the 1978 Fiscal Year. Listen- 

ing to their Ideas and suggestions, .giving consideration to a variety of al-^ 
ternati^ves posed by them, and ensuring that sufficient flexibility existed to 
allow for the necessary changing relations between thje schools and CETA all 
took time. To react too quickly, ;the negotiators fel^, might have resulted in 
expedient compromises but would have Sacrificed the long-range success of YEDPA. 
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The Service Delivery System / The initial' pre-enrol Iment ^el jgfbl 1 ity 
determination stage Is used hot only to screen individuals as to their tach- 
nical eligibility far a youth program but also to provide an opportunity in 
a single^lace \^ the youth to receive information about other available 
services, too. During th^ p re-enrol Indent interview, d 1 scuss lon^f ocuses on 
the youth's goals and objectives,, the most appropriate service s^trudtcTF^ to 
-meet mutually establ ished .needs, and the structure or program phase in which 
the appl leant wM 1 start. Any combination of^e phases indicated In FT^ure 
4 may therf ensue. • ^ • . 

Phase I, lasting no more than two weeks, inVolves t;esting, e^Aa^vuatlon, 
and assessment. In addition to achievement and possibly apt i tude* tests , clients 
are also evaluated on their job potential to prepare them for the world of ^* 
work^. Phase II entails Instructional or woi*k compooents or both, depending 
on the client's goals and-.objectives. The amount of time soent in each com- 
ponent va'ries and is a function of client needs.' The total time of work and 
school together, howeve^-, does not last more than 20 hours per week for 'a 
period of eight weeks. If continuation for the cl lent seems advisable, the 
youth may then go into Phase ML This training period differs from PKAse II 
In that the appl icants may now work as long as 30 hours per week. This work 
load may be combined with education or other activities if Chat seems advis- 
able to the evaluation team, but the main purpose of this eight week period Is 
to Increase the number of hours a cn>ent works so the#job more^closely simu- 
lates the world of work. Those students ,movl ng inq^Phase IV average 35 hours 
of work per week, and receive intensive counseling and guidar\ce In the area of ^ 
their vocational choice leading to placement. 

Youths who by mutual agreement move into Phase V are now working In comj5e- 
titlve employment or receiving further vocational training in specialized areas. 

. 205 
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Counselors* from YOU are available, but this training is conducted at other 
centers. Follow-up from the prime contractor usually lasts 30 days or, in 
the case of on-the-job-training, for the duration of the contract. Numerous 
transitional services are provid,ed to the youth at the program* s completion 
such as literacy and* bilingual training, job sampling and vocatipnal explora- 
tion in the public and private sectors, information on the Ubor market and 
other training opportunities, and job placement assistance. ^ 

* * * ^ 

I n^ summary, the major premi $e tehi nd Kalamazoo County's youth program 
operations is that effective implementation requires. a centralized delivery 
system which utilizes a>^inimum number of components that have the ability, 
accountability and control to make things work. From this premise arises ,a 
network of specialized and established agencies each operating in the compo- 
nent closest to its expertise and held together by a mutual goal. • 
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SOME PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING YEDfA 

« 

Definitive conclusions can hardly be reached after a comparative brief 
•^period af operation, but the followlr^g recommendations will hopefully raise 
some questfions for further consideration. V " ' 

1. Prime sponsor Staffers ^ave generally exhibited more interest in 
knowledge devefopmen-t than programs operators.^ Analytical staffs would like 
to p.ush such experimentation further, arjd it dovetails more neatly with the 
prime sponsor^s contractual obligations and political need to monitor and 
evaluate progress than it dp^es with the contractor's more operational orien- 
ta^ i on. 

Prime sponsors, rather than contractors, should, therefore, be 
encouraged to assume primary responsibility for knowledge devel- 
opment . . " ' . / . 

1, «^ Three of the five Michigan prime sponsor jurisdictions studied here 
encountered difficulties with their YCCIP programs when the contractor on whom 
they were heavily dependent cancelled its project. Prime sponsors in failing 
to diversify the projects removed their flexibility to maneuver when the pri- 
mary YCCIP contractor wi thdrew. In "the event that YCCIP is expanded at some 
futare time, and thereby made more financially attractive, it would then be 
wise to mandate greater project diversification. 

Wherever possit^le, a minimum of three YCCIP contractors should then 
be required in a prime sponsor's plan . 

3. Occupational summaries are most difficult to provide six months before 

the jobs are scheduled t^ begin. When asked to supply such data in their YEDPA 

p^ans, the prime sponsors are, therefore, generally laying out innocuous and 

traditional job descriptions. 

To improve Job quality, prime sponsors should be required instead 
to spell out how they intend to approach job development, and the 
plan should th^n be rated on its methodo^ogy . 

-n - 
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k. Further research should be done replicating the study performed by 

e Evaluation Unit of the Lansing ' Consort rum'on the relationship between job 

tie and worksite. It must be determined whether at other lociations and at 

' .her times there is ^ correlation between the nature of the job identified 

« 

id the type of agency. Indeed, for this reason the Lansing evaluators them- 

ilves have remained cautious In the conclusions that they have drawn about the 

nplications of their tentative finding even within their owo jurisdiction. 

If it is found, however > that CBO's provide a greater variety of 
worksite opportunities; then consideration should be given to "ex- * 
panding their Job development function in YEDPA . 

5. Given the interest in linking the regular and summer youth programs 

nd the currently limited nature and size of YCCIP, prime sponsors seem justi- 

ied in their frequent complaint at having to submit several plans to the, 

department of Labor. ^ 

^ETP, YCCIP, and SPEDY should be collapsed into a- single, com- 
prehensive youth plan . ^ 

.V . . ■• - 
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Third Interim Report to the National Councjl on Employment Policy 
on the ^Implementation of the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration^Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) 
by Four Georgia Prime Sponsors 

by*: Gretchen E. MaclaQtjlan 
wVth the assistance of: Coatsey Ellisdn 



November 1978 



As the first fiscal year of the YEDPA programs ends, the 
four Georgia prime sponsors under 'study approach the second 
year wiser but still enthusiastic about the ^progr^ms . Thej^ 
trauma of implementation has passed, but the continual frenzy 
attendant to op»eration of a^battery of annually-based programs 
'goes unabated. Many small lessons have been learned by prime 
sponsors and program operators, ^ften larger issues have been ' 
^put asi'de as day-to-day program operations have consumed the ^ 
energies ofrall in the CETA system. Policy considerations ap- 
pear at the margins as standard operating procedures, federal 
regulations, and old program habits shape planning and operations 

Tarqeti ng *^ • 

Table 1 summarizes'^cl ient characteristics of enrollees in 



the YETP^ and YCCIP programs for FY 1978. Noteworthy are thfe 
relative^ly high proportions of the economically disadvantaged in , 
programs in all four areas studied. The most disadvantaged, 
those on public assistance, accounted for about one-quarter of 
enrollees in'Atlanta and Northeast Georgia. ^Those tWo areas have 
higher proportions of poor in their" total "popul ations* thus should" 
be expected ta show hiaher proportions. The other .two areas 

. -A . 
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Four Georgia "-ime Sponsors, 
Cumulative Enrollment in YETP anc :CCIP through. FY 1978 (Sept. 30, 1978) 



.Use enrollment 
numbers with 
<. distributions 
in parentheses 
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CO 

w 
•H 

• 

c " 
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other 


Vet 
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Atlanta YCCIP // 
» 

YETP 1^ 

% 


146 
(100) 

1277 

aoo) 


99 47 
(68), (32) 

482 ■ 795 
(32) (62) 


40 
(27) 

393. 
(31) 


11 135 
(8) (92) 

27V '.247 
(2^ (98) 


1,04 
(71) 

1083 
(85) 


94 52 0 
(64) (36) 

312 524 388 
(24) (41) (30) 


146 0 0 
(100) 

1277 0 0 
(lOO)r 


0 27 5 1 n.a. 
(18) (3) (1) 

0 333 0 0 n.A. 

(26) [ 


Cobb YCCIP // 
I 

YETP // 


58 
(100) 

73 
(100) 


40 18 
(69) l31) 

36 37 
(49) (51) 


, 26 
(45) 

20 
(27) 


25 33 
(43) (57) 

2S 48 
(34) (66) 


48 
(88) 

. 64 
(87; 


"41 17 0 
(71) (29) 
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(26) (44) (29) 


47 0 11 
(81) (19 

52 , 0 ?1 
(71) (2.9 


0 10 0 n.a. 
. (7) 

i 05) 

« 


DeKalb YCCIP // 

% 

YETP // 

% 


7 
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(idb) 


7' 0 
(100) 

131 162 
(45) (55) 


5 

(72) 

10 
(3) 


3 4 
(43) (57) 
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•» 5 0 2 
.(72) * (28) 
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) ■ : 
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1 • (6) 

.1 
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% 

YETP * 
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40 

* (100) 
< .446 


11 ^ 
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20 

(so; 

321 
, (72) 


9 31 
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(63^ - (37 
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(6). - (94 


0 11 0 0 n.a. 
) (28) 

0 56 1 C' n.a. 
• (13) - 
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enrolled virtually no recipient of public as/istance. The 
dollar gap^betvyeen AFDC s upport- 1 evel s and the 85 percent 
of thp lower living standard in this state is enormous thus 
to enroll those less than the 85 percent criteria is not thai: 
difficult, ^ * ^ % • 

In YETP, programs females comprised .over half of all cli- 
ents in the four areas. YCCIP projects tend to be const ructiyorv 
work and therefore show hi gher proporti ons of m\les, with an 
exception. The flortjieast area program |iad *a day care component 
as well as carpentry and th"us shows a higher percentage of 
f emal es ( 72 percent ) , 

In a region where being black has o,ften been synonymous with 
being poor, programs nTed^o serve blacks. The Atlanta youth 
programs served nearly all blacks with on^-y minimal enrollment 
of whites. A year ago the Northeast BOS area planner expressed 
concern that CETA programs in his area were tagged as black pro- 
gram^^and thus were not attracting eligible whites. Hfe felt ^ 

V 

that the youth programs would be able to make an appeal to 
economical ly~di sad vantaged whites. They^have to the extent t^hat 
about one-quarter of enrollees are white, Cobb County has the 
lowest percentage of blacks of any county in the state. Resi- 
dentially the blacks are concentrated in the city of Marietta 
and it was. in Wari etta-^that" the program operated..^ Thus the^ 
percentage of blaoKs was quite .high relative to their population 
share . ' \v * ' \ 

The YCCIP programs , des i ghed for out -of -school student^, 
by and large attracted dropoxits. The highest proportion of 
graduates showed up in the Northeast program; these were females 
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•in their 4^y care component. Wh.ere progra^ms were tied to 
schools, th^' proportion of those under T8^ years of age and those 
in school, was nfgi3:^r;v;--Jhi s was true in the Northeast YETP and 
to a lesser extent in^^^bb's YETP. The en(:ollees in the North- 
east YETP,, being in school, show up as "other" in th.e labor, 

» 

force status while unemployed predominate otherwise." 

The def i n1 1^ on .of the significant segments (Tables 2 .and Tf 
shows the prime sponsors^- sensY^vity to th^ target ^oups*which . 
nationally and regi ona 1 1 y ,ar e most in /leed. Thus minorities 
are defined in Cobb and Northeast. In Atlanta where most of th^ 
enrollees in all CETA programs are black this is not listed as a 
significant segment. However Atlanta listed Hispanic as a YCCIP 
significant segment*, after the fact, wh.en a contract was signed 
with the local Latin American Assocaition (LAA7'. Approximately 
one percent of Atlanta's population is now Spanish speaking and 
the LAA has been aggr.essive ih bidding fo.r CETA contracts with 
several metropolitan-area prime sp'onsors. '(Their Atlanta YCCIP 
contract Was ultimatl^ly withdrawn because of poo^r performance.) 
DeKalb defined females because. one of their YETP projects^ 



was designed to finlj ofiit why f emc^TVes their clerical program' 
under Title I had such high non-positive ter.mi nati on '-rates . Tf/ey 
are aware too that their pther programs have not served females 
as well as male§ and this Was a conscious attempt to rectify this^. 

Atlanta's YET-P .segmen ts included^the three^educationaT 
classifications, s^'ecifying levels for each, rather th^n singling 
,out one O/T two a^ needing the special consideration in enroll- 
ment which significant segments usually indicate. Their plan 
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Table 2 

^ tFour Georgia Prime Sponsors , "YETP 
Planned Versus Actual Enrollment ancf Significant Segoients 

by Quarter., 1978 . 



2nd Quarter 



Planned Actual % of P 



3rd Quarter 7 .4th Quarter 

P A^ %P./P A % P 



Atlanta 



In-School 


240 


78 ' 


33 


245 ■ 


261 


.107 


Title I Rejects 


M60 


2 


1 


255 


5 


2 


HS Graduates 


115 ' 


185 


161 


185 


393 


•212. 


HS Dropouts 


110 


79 


72 


180 


254 


141 


Total Enrllm.* • 


625 


'363 


58 


865 


989 


ii4 



'?50 343 
.350 / 10 
250 524 
250, 312 



■ 137 
3 

210 
125 



1100 1277 116 



Cobb County 



Eco.Oisadv. ' 
Females 

Minority 
Total Enrllm. 



NE Ga-BOS 
^y,eferans 
HS Orcrpoiits 
Eco.Oisadv. 

• Minority 

•Total Enrllm. 



lb 


19 


• 119 


16 


19 


119 


21 


60 


18 


33 


183 


■ 18 


34 


"139 


34 


a7 


14 


45 


. 321 


14 


46 


'329 


47 


48 


70 


69 ■ 


99 


70 


.70'" 


100 


. 70 


' 73 






























♦ 















. -.as 






0 


0 




3 


0 




a 3 


- 0 


•o 


10 




150 


1.2 


8 


15 


13 


80 


.169 . 


■ 199 


275 


265 


96 


280 


383 


100^ 


133 
* 


133 


" 340^ 


233- 


66 


260 


336 


'120 


172 


143 


350 


314 


, 90 


3^5" 


446 



286 
109 
102- 

J 04 



87 
137 
129 

122 



OeKalb' 



Eco. Disadv. 
Females 
\ Dropouts 
Ed. Disadv. 



Total 'Enrllm. c'.pi 53, 



31 



260 172 



66 



■40 
25 • . 

• 35 ^ ^ . 
' 25 

339 293' . 86 



♦Missing .data not available from quarterly reports. 
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TABLE 3 

Four Georgia Prime Sponsors, YC^IP'* 
Planned versus Actual Enrollments and^Signiflcant Segments;* 
by Quarter, FY .19^8 



2nd Quarter 



Planned Actual % of P 



3rd Quarter 
P ^ A % P 



4th Quarter 



Atlant^ 

Hispanic ' 
Eco.Disadv. 
Women 
Offenders 



Cobb County 
Eco. Disadv. 
Women 
iMinority 



Total Enrllm. 18 



NE Ga-BOS 
Veterans 
HS Dropouts 
Eco.Disadv. 
rtinority 



Total En5?4^m. 28 



87 


49 


47 


31 


22 


3 






87 


91, 


14 


14 


, 3 ' 


1 




y 12 


18 


17 




. ^ 


1 - 


0 


22. 


^ 12 


.28" 




21 


16 


28 


\21 



67 
56 
66 
14 

105 



6 
98 
54 
25 



4 
80 
44 

5 



>S^ 122 



67 
82 
81 

■ 20 

124' 



6 4 

104 V04 

57 47 

26 5 

'l04' 146 



55 



2 
25 



16 



6V"^^2r 21 
7^ "gb 22 

-75' ^^5' 27 



64-»- 

75 • 

77-^ 



2 
29 
45 
32 



-4° 

?3 

31 ■ 

-.31 



19 
140 



100 


•18 


30 


167 


36 


47 


131 


33' 


4 


14 


350 


16 


■18 . 


113 


400 


4 


23 


575 • 


32 


32 


100 


94 


23 


39 


170 


55 


58 


106 



45 40 



0 
79 
69 
97 

89 
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made much-of the Title I reject as a primary target^group for 
youth programs. Atlanta's JETP omitted e'conomical ly disadvan- 
taged as a segment, but it was specified for both programs by 
the other thre§ prime sponsor's. 

Analysis of the performartce in meeting these goal-s shows, 
in retrospect, that "wishful "thinking" influenced the definition 
of segments. -In Northeast BOS the high level of dropou)jts was 
in conflict with a prograna design which placed the pr^^gram in the 
schools?) Atl anta ' s^ spec i f^i cation of Title I rejects, when sub- 
stantial proportions of its enrollees are youth, was likewise 
misguided. The other main .discrepancy in planned and actual was 
in the .Atlanta V^:CIP where offenders were speci f i ed--though 
enrollment of only. 26 was planne'd on/y 5 were enrolled, and this 
in the city whose Youth p-lan had made the point that ne'arly 15,000 
youth had been arrested in 1976. The consequence of the failur^ 
to enroll Title I rejects and offenders is that the slack^was 
taken up by high school graduates over twice as many were enroll 
ed as had been planned for.' 

Cobb County did somwell in meeting the goals of enrolling 
significant segments fhat it,re\(Xsed its goals upward for the 
fourth quarter and still exceeded the revised. In terms of meet- 
ing YETP enrollment goals, they came closest to their planned 
performance. The explanation lies in the nature of the program-- 
classroom training which was highly desirejJ.^ Dropouts were few, ^ 
.the enrollment was not staggered but all you^th .were put on 'the 
program ^^t its inception. The Atlanta program started of f ;S To_wje,n 
partly di/e to the intricacies of working out contracts with many 
subcontractors, but reached its planned levels by the third quar- 
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r 

ter." In the Northeast YETP, the enrollments were better than 
Tlanned the second quarter down the next, and then again above 
by the end of the year as m^ny youth were enrolled for the 

r 

summer. 

• ' . ) ' ' 

In the first quarter of open^tion YCCIP enroHments were 

closed to those planned except in Nort^i^ast BOS which remained ^ 

under planned enrollments throughout. As time wore^on^ however, 

Atlanta and Cq^b sho\^ed excess over planned because of high 

turnover. Cobb revised their planned enrollments for this pro- 

gram and ended up showing nearly matched planned and actual 

enrol\nei1ts for the segments and the total. Atlanta underserved 

all but the economically disadvantaged and o-verall enrolled 

40 percen.t morej'outh than planned. 

The YCCIP program in DeKalb was ill-placed in the Board 

of Education wTio did not want- it. All statistics for this are 

cons^uen^ meaningless as fhey pertain to 7 enrollees and ex- - 

pendituVes of $4,400. 



Programs - • ' ' 

Table 4 shows enrollments and expenditures by activity. 

As expected YCCIP- programs were exclus'ively wor-k experience.^, 
•YETP activities were corfcentrated, j'n career employment experience,^ 
classroom training, and work experience. Atlanta h,ad a uniqu^ ^; 
category, %peci al i?ed Job development, their innovative program- 
ming. Services' were virtually nil with only DeKalb's YETP 
sho^n-ng any substantial expenses in this realm. OJT was the pro- 
gram activity in which expectations were not met, except in 
Atlanta. Prime SROjifors -cited d i f f i cul t i es su ch as youth OJT 
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TABLE i\ 

Fou^ Georgia Prime Sponsoia, YETV ai^d YCCIP 
Enrollments and Expenditures by Activity through Ti 1978 (Sept. 30, 1978) 



Use enrollment \\s 
and expenditure levels 
^it\\ % distributions 
In parentheses 



Prime 
Sponsor 



ATLANTA 



YCCIP// 
7. 

"yetp '// 

X 



COBB 

I 

vo 
I 



YCCIP// 



YET? 

% 



DeKALB 



YCCIP 



YET? ^ 

% 



NIC GA.-BOS .YCCIP// 
% 

YET? // 



Enrollment by Activity 



o 

10 



c 

o 



Total 
En-cl Im 



. *-> o 



o 



c ; 

0) • 

u 



C ' 

o * 

u o 

to r-l 

o o. 

O X 

> w 



a; k< 

a; a; 

U CL 

TO >< 

u ui 



O ' 

V) 

3 



TO 
X O 

u o 
o o 



1A6 

(100); 



519 I 104 
(41) (8) 



343 
(27) 



"153* 
(28) 



58 
(100): 



34 

(47) . 



3*^^ 36 , 
(4) (49) 



7 ' 
(100); 

1 

24 26 64 
(8) (9) (22)' 



13 
(4) 



166 
(57) 



40 
(100)- 



146 
(100) 

ITTT" 
(104) 



Expenditures by Activity 



TO TO 
H U 
D H 



H 

■ O 



o 
C 



u 

Q) 
(/) 
iJ 

r-l > 

TO 

C ^ 
o • 

4J O, 
TO r-« 

o a 
o X 
> w 



(U U 
0) U 



o • 

o 

OJ C 
3 



a 

X ' 



a 
o 



o o 



559.0-121.0 
(54) (12) 



58 . 
(100) 

(100) 



7 

(100) 

'293" 
(100) 



446 
(100) 



• 40 
(100) 

446 
(100) 



192.7 
(94) 



-T1577 

(21) . 1 



i U,3 
\ (6) 



73.6 

(94) 



256.7 
(99) 



4.4 
(6) 

2.3 
(1) 



46.5 
(7) 



4.4 

(100) 

8. -6 70.9 
(4) (31) 



29.7 
(1*3) 



73.7 
(32) 



■^ota^l 

Expnatrs 



205.0 
(100) 

1026.7 
(100) 



78.0 
(100) 

259.0 
(100) 



29.9 
(100) 



358.6 
(100) 



(LOO) 

229. 3 
( LOO) 



(100; 

358.6 
(JOG) 



»**Spec tali zed ,)ob Development 
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competing, with adult OJT, worker's compensation, requi rements , and 

4 

time pressures which left too little time before the end of the 
project period for an OJT experience. ^ 

Expendi tures 

These Georgia prime sponsors did not come close to expending 
all of their funds and, are carrying 'O^ver at least 27 percent of 
funds- The exceptions are Northeast's YETP which expended 91 per- 
cent of its funds and Cobb/s YCCIP which expended 79 percent 
(Table 5). T^e lowest percentages of unexpended funds were for 
DeKalb's YETP and YCCIP programs. This prime sponsor had a longer 
delay before start-up than the other areas ■Q'ue to problems in 
getting contracts through the County Commission and Board of 
Education. From Ta bl e 5 , en roll men t schedules can be implied-- 
onfly Atlanta's two programs and Northeast's YCCIP showed' much 
activity in the first quarter. Atlanta's administrative and leg- 
islative processes are fairly smooth and CETA con^tracts are 
expedited in contrast to DeKalb County. Cobb County's program 
started later than others because of their delayed deciS^'^on to 
"apply"for youth program funding. Once they'made the decision, 
there were no other delays. Their expenditures show, however, 
that 40 percent of the obligated funds w^re expended ih the final . 
quarter. The two prime sponsors. At 1 an ta and Northeast BOS, 
which were not delayed by contract processing showeci a more even, 
albeit somewhat erratic, pattern o"f expenditures over the three 
quarters. 

\ 
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Atlanta 
YCCIP 

YETP 



TABLE 5 

Four Georgia Prime Sponsors, 
YCCIP and YETP Expenditures by Quarters, FY 1978 



($ in thousands; % of Total Obligated) 



2nd Q. 



48.2 
209.2 



T 



3rd Q 



14.8 129.5 
14.5 669.4 



39.8 
46.4 



205.0 
1026.7 



4th Q: 



63.0 
71.2 



Unexpended 
— 5 ^ 

120.0 36.9 
415.2 28.8 



Total Obligated 
r ■ 

325.0 

1441.9 



Coj3b 
YCCIP 

YETP 



DeKalb 
YCCIP 



YETP 



6.1 
5.7 

0 

13.1 



6.1 37.6 37.8 



1.4 ^ 94.7 23.1 



2.6 15.9 



3.2 



78.0 78.5 
258.9 63. o' 



4.4 3.0 
229.3 ^46.1 



21.4 21.5 

151.7 36.9 

123.0 97.0 

267.7 53.9 



99. A 
410.7 

127. .4 
497.0 



NEGa-BOS 
YCCIP 

YETP 



14.2 19.5 29.9 41.0 



29.4 



7.3 152.1 37.5 



48.3 ®66.'2 
•358.6 '89.9 



24.6, 33.8 
44.8 11.1 



72.9 
403.4 
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Planning for FY1979 

The DeKalb County CETA staff candidly admits Ifhat 
Vittle time is spent on devising strategies for dealing with 
the >abor market or planning based on elaborate analysis of 
local needs. Y^^"*^ immediate concerns are "surviving on a 
daily basis" and recently thjs ha^s been especially acute with 
the uncertainty attendajfrt on reauthorization of CETA and the bud- 
get. Assistant Director Peter Burke says that in the last few 
months he and the Director have spent 50 percent of their time 
"working out the intricacies of how to stay afloat" because of 
funding uncertainties. He jfe-bought that the change in the fi^~ 
cal year would avoid these uncertainties, but it is as much a 
problem this year as any. It is a ".trashy way for Congress to 
treat the second most important human service program after wel~ 
fare. " 

DeKalb is particularly edgy since they have heard through 
NACo that their funding may be much lower than last year, not 
just slightly reduced. This is of particular concern since their 
fiscally Qonservat i ve Board of Commissioners and administrative 
departments are slow to review arid approve the CETA contracts 
whi ch, i ncl ude contracting fiscal authority to program operators.* 
last -year the signing of YETP and YCCIP contracts was delayed 
for much longer than in other prime sponsor areas because the 
Commission required a different kind of bond of subcon tractor5 
.than in the pa^st. This_adde<i time to the approval process. ^ 
Currently FY79 contracts for se'veral operators have been drawn 
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up ^ndi ^ra proceeding through the adipi n i strati vfe overview process 
in the\county prior to submission to the Commission's agenda. 
It is yeared that any . substanti al reduction in funding would re- 
qui r^ rewri ting these contracts, which are creeping tjirough the 
review process. Thus the lengthy and slow review and approval 
process would of necessity begin anew. This wguld slow up pro- 
gram opeV-ations, which to now have continued but with a wary eye 
on the dwindling funds available from FY 78, One program opera- 
tor is to be changed, YCCIP 1 be moved from the LEA to the 
commurii ty^ act i on agency. Without a new contract this program 
cannot proceed. 

The funding uncertai n ti es • have jiot had the same effect on 
otherprime sponsors in the Georgia areas studied, In two, 
Cobb County and Northeast area of the BOS, fiscal operations are 
handled by the State of Georgia wtiich, compared to Tnost program 
^ operatorsy^has no cash flow problem or lack of other reserves^ In 
Atlanta the YCCIP pro'gram is not operating during ^the first 
quarter FY 79. YETP will not begin until January, but some FY 78 
contractors have had their contracts extended through the first ' 
quarter with unused FY 78 funds' being expended. Thus operations 
have^ conti nued though at a ^reduced rate. Atlanta has needed a , 
bVeathing space to work out some of its first year problems. By 



delaying the new FY 79 contract's until January^these will be 



... . . , . s-.. V- + 

addressed, 

< 

The FY 1979 planning for YETP and YCCIP are similar in 
some respects to that for 1978, but in other ways differ. The 
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differences are largely a§ a rasult of lessons learned in the 
fi^-st year. The planning process is essentially the same, that used 
for other CETA titles by Atlanta--an RFP stage, followed by Youth 
Council subcommittee ratings, final approval by the Youth Council, 
ratification by the Emp'loyment and .Trai ni ng Council, and then 
local legislative and executive approval. The timing of this pro- 
cess however , has been modified. As the YETP plan candidly states: 

Two factors--staf f turnover in the City of Atlanta's 
Title III CETA Office and limited pl^tnning information 
and instructions from 'DOL--hav^ retarded the FY*79 
planning process. As a resuH, and in an attempt to 
avoid problems encountered during FY'78's attempts at 
rapid project selec.tion and implementation, the Atlanta 
CETA office wiVl postpone start-up of FY'79 new YETP 
contractors until January 1, 1979. 

The Title -III office was established in January 1978 with a / 
skeleton ^staff. In following months a new 'di rector ; chosen from 
outside Atlanta manpower circles, and more staff was added. That ^ 
, ^ director took an extended leave in mid-summer and was replaced by 
the current director, who came out of the local OIC office. Other r 
staff has been- shifted into new respons i bi 1 i ti es "wi thi n the Title 
III office, others have been relieved of their positions, and still 
.others have been gi v en^ add i ti onal responsi bi 1 i ti*es beyond the . 
Title III operation. In nine months the personnej turmoil would 
try the best designed and administered program. "This situation 
^ during the first year of a nev/ program did not bode well for effi- 
cient operations. ^ 

A major deficiency in the first year which planning for FY 79 
is addressing is the intake phase which the Tit.le III of f i ce~ handl es . 
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Unlike the first year j*t ."will 'not* take first come, first serve 

a*nd out the cioor to contractors," according to Title 11^ Director 

George Henderson. On an uhannouncec^ vi si t to* one of the intake 

sessions it was clear 'that assignments of youth to subcontractors 

were on a virtually random basis, with no. cons j^derati on of^outh 

needs compared to the in,tent of the program component. This has* 

been recogni zed -by the staff as an bbvigus *def iciency in their 

process. Henderson feels that the high turnover rates underscore. 

this need. The redesigned intake will include individualized in- 

ta-ke to match youth with the client requi remen ts ""of ,di f fer-ent 

subcontractors*; Some sort of a rating system will be devised which 

will consider the youths' attributes compared Vo those of clients 

which the contractors plan to serve. Many youth in the first 

year had severe educational deficiencies which jeopardized their 




program perf ornyance . The intake did not adequately identify their ^ 
needs nor make assignments to subcontractors which took account of 
the youth'-s deficiencies^. • ' * "5 * 

The four program components planned for 1979 are revised 
from those in the FY 1978 plan. career exploration and orienta- 
tion phase will follow the intake phase with all youth participating 
in contrast to the .first year when it'was one of -several parallel 
options. The RFP for the career exploration -subcontractor took 
place before that for the other components ' sfnce youth will flow-^ ~ 
through it first. A new-CBO, which had had a SPEDY contract, won ♦ 
out over the lirban League in a close contest which was sel:tled only 
after presentations' from the two before a subcommittee of the 
Yoath' Counci 1 (these two had emerged from a larger group of bidders). 
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After the career expl orati an phase youth will be coijnsel 
ed by the Title Illstaff and then referred to another YETP 
\ component--specia1 ized job development, OJT, remed-Tal education, 
or skills t^aining--or to another^^ you th program--YCCIP o^ a 
special youth program *( FOCUS , VICI, or Project EXCEL)--or refer.-"^ 
red exterfoal 1 y--Ti tl e I, empl oymen t or other agencies, .The ^ 
remedial edu ca ti on 'afid> the sl^ill training compon"ents are Jiew for 
F? 1979. Although about 40 percent of first yearjcjients were 
high school graduates they had such - educational deficiencies that 
the remedial component was'addecl ±q addre-ss them and thus c»i ncrease 
empl oyabi 1 i ty . These two new components substitute for a first 
year component ca**l1ed "innovative programs/' The innovative pro- 
grams which were subcontracted in FY 1978 were in one instance to an 
an agency whic/h serves handi capp'ed, youth through OJT, and the other 
to a CBO, Responsibility^ Languag^e System, which through class- 
room ^rai ni ng, provided improved- language and communication skills 
to youth. In the second' 7ear* theipSe' contractors will not be pre- 
c1<uded by the new^ components definition but will shi/t their pro- 
posals toother components, ^ ^ ' 

The most sig^'ficant alteration in the Cobb YETP Program is 
that the "middle-man," 0*ak Ridge Associate'd ^diversities, will be , 
eliminated. As * mi ddl e-rrian .Oak FTi dge, es tSbl i^hed* a local administra- 
tive age^ncy, ITC, in Marietta leasing from Lo^ckheed training* 
f aci 1 i ti es , ^equi pmefit , and instructors. Jhey successfully contract- 
ed with Xobb County for its YETP progiiajii and with several' other 
area prime sponsors to operate* their STIP- programs. STIP was their 
primary interest, but they were trying for other con trac^ts i nd ud- * 
ing youth programs. . - \ 
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Chain of comnvand problems w^re inherent wvth^the arrange^ 
ment and Lockheed and Cobb County agreed to contract directly the 
second year, eliminating the Oak Ridge group. The substantive 
nature of the program has notbeen questioned, only operations. 
. What Cobb and Lockheed have agreed to do this second year would ;iot 
have occurred without the catalyst of the Oak Ridge group 'which- . 
they learned had no monopoly on efficient, smooth program ,opera- 
t i 0 n . . ' r ' 

Planning for FY 1979 fn the Northeast area of the BOS is 
^ ^^^.procedurally th? same as for 1 978. The planning, howev.er, is 

addressing some of the deficiencies -of the first year and respond-- 
ing to estimated lower funding. A major shortcoming of the 
program and one which was evident before the program began was 
that it was not designed to reach high school dropouts. With th^e 
area's fifteen higJ^Xchools as the locus of the phased careev , 
employment experience, work experience, k^d OJT program a parti- 
cipant of necessity had to be in school. The return of dropou.ts 
to school wa? anticipated and the plan specified serving 150. 
In terms of the USDOL Quarterly Reports these dropouts,, if they,»had ' 
returned., would have been counted as in school. Little suc^i m5ve- 
ment'occurred. There was no massive, return of dropouts -obscured 
^ in the statistics by being counted as in school. The problem. is 
that school is unattractive to many dropouts; some are pushoutS' 
and unwelcome if-they wanted. \o return. In interviews wi^h youth 
^ of this area in the YCCIP program, those who were dropouts f^.press- 

si*- 

ed vehement dislike of school. Some had been out for several years 
although only 7 and "18 years old. One youth had been ou^ of 
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school since 14 years old (before he reached the legal age of 

16 for non-attendance). The YETP program does not appeal to these 

youth si^ice it is school based. 

The concern Qf servicing dropouts has come from the State as 
well as locally. In instructions to bal ance-of-state area plan- 
ners tffe State of Georgia haT^phasized serving this significant 
segment better than the first y§(ar..Th.e program is being revised 

to account for one major def iciency--the absence .of available GED 

%. " 

or ABE programs for the dropout. Recognizing that the dropout will 

♦ ■<« 
hesitate to reenter the traditional school, the program coordinator 

is working toward creating more opportunities for dropout parti- 

^cipants to enroll in these educational programs. In some counties 

^ neither program exists, and it will be necessary t'o establish one 

"^or 'arrange transportation to other counties for participants. 

Since the program operator is the Coordinating Education Service 

Agency (CESA) this will be a feasible objective since this agency 

coordinates educational services and activities in the fourteen school 

systems in the ten-county area. 

LEAs ' , ^ . 

The LEA agreement in DeKalb, a financial agre,ement with the 
Board of Education for the opera ti orv-pf a substantial portion of YETP 
will continue in FY 1978. Their Director Betty Hull, however, has 
had harsh words for the CETA system in term^ of planning. /'We were 
given conflicting information on how much in fund's we can keep 
only part or 100 percent. Maybe we'll get the answer by .September 30th 
at midni'ght.V Of course, she is only just not getting her answei 
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Up to^ now- she has felt that CETA promotes more fiscal responsi- 
bility than"the old categorical prograhis^ by allowing carry-overs. 
Carry-overs can be purposely generated to protect the programs 
.and the clients when Congress is slow to act. She feels that if 
the carry-over option is modified that Ultimately it is the clients 
who wi 1 1 suffer. ^ 

The DeKalb LEA will be altered to the extent that the Board 
of Education will not operate the YCCIP, which was a failure, but 
,will be transferred to the community action agency. That agency 
has operated a succ'^essful work experience component under Y|TP and 
has be't^^ success than the schools in reaching dropouts. ' 

In Northeast Georgia the satisfaction among the school systems 
with CESA's operation of ^ETP is high. The sthool principals trust 
that agency since it is of their kind and they have had a relation- 
ship otherwi.se. Since CESA operates all of the YETP, except for 
OJT contracts, its role will remain um^ltered, although funding will 
be reduced (as yet allocations from the State have not been announc- 
ed). 

The LEA agreement<^ between Atlanta CETA and the Atlanta Board 
of Education has been extended as have several other YETf^ontracts . 
A new agreement is being negotiated and should be reached by 
January. CETA. staff and Youth Council ^^embers have expressed con- 
cern with this program as being only work exper i ence ."^1o re emphasi-s 
on activities concerned with the transition to the world of work 
would be preferable according to some staff and Youth Council mem- 
bers. One Council member who feels that the Board of Education does 
what it wants in terms of programming expressed the despair of 
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others: "try and get the schools to take* back those coming to 

If ^ 

CETA who can't read and spend the 22 percent on them." Any signi- 
ficant change in the in-s'chool program is not predicted. 
* T-he 1 978 LEA agreement in Cobb County included only one of 
the two sys'tems in the county (Marietta). While the Cobb County 
Board of Educatipn has still not joined, the local technical school 

(Hari etta-Cobb Area Voca t i ona 1 -Tec hn i cal School) has signed the 
» ^ ^ — 

agreement. They will serve a referral role. Thi§ was essential 

• 

if YETP was ^o have any students during the first two quarters of 
the academic year as Marietta High will act release any students 
for the program until |the last quarte'f^ of their senior .year. The 

Voc-Tec School will make referrals from among their students and 

J 

applicants. While their pool is mostly comprised' of high school 
graduates, several of their programs do not require graduation thus 
they cart refeV dropouts as well as graduates to the YETP component 
Another change in the second year is that a formal GED program will 
be available to YETP dropouts. Last year this was handled in- 
formally with the students encouraged to take GED but in fact none 
completed it. y 



Data 

jAsk a planner for data and you are likely to get anything. 
Li kei knowl edge development, it engenders confusion and bl anli^^stares , 
nevertheless, like knowledge de vel opment it fs more unde rs tood- 1 h an ^ 
the terms themselves. Prime, sponsors are sensitive to the data re- 
quired on'the quarterly reporting forms. But \^ compiling statistics 

from these forms errors have been found that apparently have 
*• * • 

never been detected ^and called. to the attention of the prime spon- 
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sors by the Regional, Office, One prime sponsor never recorded 
si gni f icant segmen ts on the Youth Program Planning Summary form, .al 
though they were clearly stated in the narrative of the plan, nor 
pn the quarterly Youth Program S.tatus Summaries. When broug,ht ^ 
their attention, the response was that since the program eligibi- 
lity is the economically disadvantaged it didn't have to be listed 
in 'the significant segments. Obtaining the. quarterly reports from-- 
some prime sponsors has been difficult. For one prime sponsor 
one office compiled and^ mai ntai ned the Characteristics and Program- 
Status forms and another, the Financial Status Report. For*twb 
prime spo.nsors the fourth quarter reports only*became available t^e 
end of the first week in November. 

In two prime sponsorships, subcontractors on their own initi- 
ative are collecting data about participant performance.' ^^se 
two icontractors are educational agencies, DeKalb Board of talca- 
tion and CESA in Northeast BOS. Another, Atlanta, is using basic 
clien/t' data as the data base for a study of impact subcontracted 
to a r^^earch firm. Two .sponsors, Cobb and Northeast ^OS, use the 
services of the Georgia Departinent of Labor^ for thei-r basic record 
keeping required by USDOL and for their own management. 
, The Central Records Unit (CRU) of the Georgia 0(epartment of 

Labor is the records manager for all bal ance-of-state areas '( incl ud 
ing Northeast). In addition this service is also available to 
prime sponsors in the state wh^have contracted with them for these 
services. Such is the case with Cobb County. Cobb* has a primary 
contract with the state for. all functions but planning. GDOL in 
turn subcontracts with operators, but the Cobb planning staff con- 
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stantly moni tors the intei action between the state and agencies 
and the performance of the program contractors. 

The GRU compiles and issues v^eekly three printouts: the. 
weekly Wage Detail Payment Summary, Enrollments, and the Wage 
Detail for a longer period of time. The prime sponsors can make 
some accounting of their funds from these reports, but the CESA 
coordi nator i n Northeast area feels that they are not timely 
enough to accurate gauge the true state of \he funds. The quar- 
terly reports which the CRU compiles are not furnished to the 
subcontractor routinely but to the area planner. Unless the op- 
erator is ^Iso compiling the statistics, he will not necessarily 
have as much information about his participants and terminations 
as the State and Regional offices. CESA has kept this informa- 
tion for each of the high^' schools in which the program operates, 
thus can make decisions pertai'ning to service, although the 
standard reports are not necessarily the basis>f6r these decisions- 

The Cobb planning staff has complained that the quarterly 

reports ihat CRU of GDOL has compiledare not accurate, stemming 

I 

from the"jr, f ai lure to incorporate all modifications made to the 
YETP andlvCCIP plans. "We sign them anyway," the planner reports. 
'During ajvisit wi^th the Cobb planners a series of phone calls 
was witnessed in which a discrepancy in placements was discussed 
between .the planning staff and the subcontractors, and then with 
the local State ES office with a plea to them to get it "straigh- 

' tened ou(tV' 

i 

Tl^e complaints about the CentraV Records Unit is not a one 
^way street, however. Earlier in* the YEDPA prpgram cycle the CRU 
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complained that the program operators didn't understand their 
reporting requirements. Their CETA Form for Enrol Iment^serves 
as both an en^ollment and termination form and is submitted at 
intake and at termination by di fferent^ teachers . According 
to an employee of the CRU many of them could not' fill out the forms 
correctly and could hardly be expected to do so since their pro- 
gram' supervi sor could not either. Since these teachers were dis- 
persed geographically across ten counti es,- correcti ve action was de- 
layed. The item which was most misunderstood was the economically 
disadvantaged criteria. More recently CRU reports that these 
problems have been cleared up. As the newness of the program has 
worn off and the expertise of the administrators has increased 
this sort of problem has been minimized. 

The management information system of Atlanta's Title III 
Office inci udes* tracki ng participants through enrollment and ter- 
mination data. Financial management is not handled by Title III 
but by the ci&ntral finance offiee. The Title III Office compiles 
several of their own reports weekly by program and contractor 
summarizing enrollments, termination by type, and an analysis of 

actual versus plann'ed performance. 
> 

Evaluation 

Prime sponsor evaluation activities are primarily confined 
to monitoring program performance in terms of enrollment charac- 
teristics, terminations, and expenditures. The purpose of the 
reports is to assess whether contractors are meeting their goals. 
If not, CETA can recommend corrective action. These repoVts are 
required by Atlanta CETA of each of its programs and are present- 
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ed at the regular Monday morning meetin'gs of all CETA-staff 
IrdRiinistrators . Some internal competition among the various 
^Til^le's administrators is inevitable as their programs are 
brought to the numbers test. The federal forms for reporting 
of Characteristics and the Program Status Summary are compiled 
monthly for Atlanta's Title III programs to assess impact on 
client groups. Recommendations are made to the whole unit if 
deficiencies in service are revealed thorough this analysis. 

Beyond the considerations of keeping up with schedules 
and plans', the Title III staff has recognized the necessity for 
more probing into questions of impact. A more sophisticated research 
study has been commissioned to the Institute of the Black World, 
a local consortium of black intellectuals, to provide a profile 
and analysis of the target population. They will sample program 
participants and non-participants and compare demographic charac- 
teristics, attitudes toward work and authority, self-concept, 
values and future orientation. The study will also utilize 
client data records as well as interviews with counselors and 
trainers to address the questions of impact. The staff and coun- 
cil are depending on this study as their YEDPA knowledge develop- 
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A different kind of impact question^ concerns the BOS. They 
require that their- own program benefits be equitably distributed 
within the state--not only among the 16 different areas of the 
BOS but a^'lso among the counties in each area. In order to moni- 
tor and evaluate thfe fair-share distribution of program enroll- 
ments and expenditures, the reports to each BOS area break out 
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enrollments, terminations, and e;cpendi tures -by county. Having 
numerous counties, many of v/hich are relatively unpopulated and 
rural, a few CETA dOQlars make a substantial impact locally. 
Since progr-a^opera ti on favors larger population centers', this 
county-based monitoring and evaluation keeps a share of the bene- 
fits for small rural counties. The CE^A coordinatar has calculated, 
^^cilp'rtii ng to the allocation formula; the number of hours of work 
each high school can aut'horize for YETP participants. The pro- 
grarn teachers then' are respojisibVe for making the decisions as to 
who Works how much yet keeping totals within their maximum " 
allotted hours an^d^thus assuring the equitable di s tri b'u ti'on of. 
funds among counties. 

For their experimental* YETP c]ert*tal training program the 
DeKal-b Board of Education has amassed a data set' orT i t.s clients. 
These items include the results of ability and physical testing, 
program attendance and absenteeism, demographic data, work and 
education histories, and program performance." Due' to the research 
experimental character of the .program and the methodological 
sophistication of the coordinator, questions of the program's 

impact are uppermost in the project.: Ms.^ Hull has been and is 

\ 

continuing to test out hypotheses related to'clients' labor markfet 

* 

successes. However, thi^s is a,un4qu.e situation and does not.c*har- 
acterize the other'VEDPA projects studied. Others .are concerned 
about impact on youth but as described this is very much sub- 
sidiary to the collection of data and .its evaluation to "satisfy 
the feds" or 'monitor the performance of subcontractors regarding 
enrollments and expenditures. 
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SPEDY 

The YEDP/^ programs have significantly altered the deliv- 
ery of the SPEDY^ program in the City of Atlanta. With the — 
establishment! of the Title III Office, a shift in program respon- 
sibility was made within' the City's govet^wnen t . Prior to CETA 
the local commun i ty act i on agency (EOA) had operated the summer 

youth programs, but once CETA was enacted that responsibility 

» 

was placed within City government. This was not, however, initi- 
ally with the CETA Office but wi'th the Yo^th ^Devel opment • 
♦Division (YDO), an office devoted to youth advocacy, resource' 
development, planning and evaluation. Both the YDD and the CETA 
Office are part .of the City's Department of Community and Human 
Development but in terms *of human services delivery, CETA programs 
comprise the lion's share. SPEDY was the lone CETA program not 
principally administered by the CETA Office. YEDPA was the impetus 
for establishing a separate Title III Office to admi ni s ter YETP 
and 'YCCIP. The 'special youth program grants which Atlanta has 
received also are administered through this* office. The^full 
shift of the admini'stration of SPEDY completed the centralization 

0 J 

of youth employment programming in the CETA Title III Office ^the 
• exception is the Title I in-school program). The Yout^ Council 
superceded the SPEDY c6uncil. Phe^irector of the YDD, Terry 
Allen, feels this is to the detriment of. the pro'gram because the y 
SPEDY council had s ubs t4n t i a 1 1 y more communi ty 'me'mbers who were 

« 

responsive to community needs. Thus, he sayS','the\ • 
n^me of the game is bee omT'ng--^" turf protecting" with agencies and 
'City departments intent o*n getting their slots. Allen fears that 
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th^ comprehensive desngn is being supplanted by a series of 
♦ 

separate, unrelated summer subcontracts, many of which" are innova- 
tive projects which more appropriately should be offered year- 
round- ! 

This summer's SPEDY' program did mark a departure in this- 
respect. Innovative career exploration projects, several of which 
were_ i_ni ti atedlunder YETP , were funded through SPEDY as their YETP • 
cycles had expired. Rather than "one-shot" summer pilot programs 
several of the innovations are permanent additions to the year- 
round youth programs. The diversification of SPEDY' and YETP by 
Atlanta represents a policy decision to move away from work 
experience as the only program option for youth. 

A similar dissatisfaction with work experience and the at- 
traction of more innovati ve programming^such as taking place through 
YETP led to a changed SPEDY program in Cobb County. Until 1978 
the s ummer, program wa s excl us i vel y work experience. In the plan- 
ning phase Mrs\.Lee, the principal of Marietta H^* gh .SchooT ( the LEA 
and referral agency. for in-school youth to the YETP program) desi gned 
summer remedial reading program. When teachers at the local middle 
school heard of the proposed program, whichy^ould teach reading and 
pay youth .to attend classes, they were out/aged. Unfavorable 
publicity sCiVounding this i^ncident resulted in the LEA revising 
the -program to eliminate the payment of allowiances for th^ hours 
that t'he Students were study i ng ,readi ng. Since the program also 
included Career Exploration the students were. paid allowances for 
the balance of their time. 1^ 
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In addition to the Career-Exploration Reading program, 
the SPEDY program included a small vocational exploration com- 
ponent (for 40 youth) modeled on the YETP ^^omponen t by that 
^contractor. The summer component con s i s ted \pX cl as sroom tra^ning^ 
in electrical or sJieet metal skills. It was targeted for out-of- 
school youth, but did not attract sufficient numbers and thus 
.ended up as serving primarily in-school youth. The planners' 
feel this was the major shortfall in expectations. 

Thi balance-cff Cobb's SPEDY, and the largest part, was 
work experience. The wages paid under it were $2.65 per hour, the 
saSffeMk^ETP , but compared to $3.00 for YCCIP. YETP partsi ci paiits 
were not allowed to transfer to SPEDY work experience although 
a few applied.-^ Their motivation was to avoid the academi c porti on 
of YETP which was required in conjunction with their YETP class- 
room training. Since the YETP youth, mostly in-school seniors, 
had signed agreements with their principal and their parents in 
order to enter YETP they were prohibited from raaklng^he transfer. 
Some former YCCIP participants who had dropped out before the 
summer enrolled in SPEDY although the wage was less. The work in 
YCCIP is primarily carpentry. The difference in type of work be- 
tween summer work experi ence and YCCIP is in the variety of 
placements in the summer program^ The YCCIP project, contracted 
to the YMCA and YWCA-. i ncl udes carpentry repair and alteration 
activities, painting, and some landscaping in various sites 
around the city. The work is physically demanding and often in- 
cludes maintenance and cleaning. Summer work experience jobs 
iacluded a greater variety of assi gnments--cl erical , recreational. 
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and food service as well as laboring and sites--the usual pub- 
lic agencies, schools, parkT,' and non-prof i tv agenci es • The^ser- 
vices in neither program are at issue as they are minimal. 

In Northeast Georgia SPEDY was operated much, as in the 
past through the community, action agency, ACTION, which also^ 
operates the YCCIP program, the Title I in-schpol program which 
is still referred to as NYC.^ The agency is the only community- 
based organization with a- network throughout the ten-county area. 
Many of these counties are quite rural with access to employment 
especially acute. The agency provided counseling to participants 
for a week prior to their being interviewed by client organiza- 
tjjons and placed in work experience. They placed 1048 SPEDY and 

s 

258 Title I youth i rj agencies throughout the , ten counties. ACTION'S 
records of these placements indicate that SPEDY and Title I par- 
ticipants were frequently placed in the same ag'I^icy thus blurring 
the distinction between l^e two program*;. 

The YETP youth, parti ci pati n^ i n CEE with a work assignment 
in their high school or a local agency ,-^sual ly remained in their 
positions but wit'h their hours increased. Some youth transferred 
to SPEDY, although there was no inherent wage or service advantage 
in doing this. In fact, the advantage was with VETP because of 
the services provided by. the teacher-counselor. Some 120 pew youth 
were enrolled in YETP in the faurth - (summer:) quarter. A conse- 
quence of the -heavy enrollments in the final qua^rter .and . the in- 
creased work hours of tf^ose. already eitjro].led is that 90 percent o'f 
funds Vere expended* - This was considerably atove that ""original ly 
planned* The area planner indicated that control slipped away f f^om 
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the program coordinator. • , 

An exceptional ..YETP placement opportunity was. arranged 
through ACTION during the summer by considering it as a work 
site. Thirteen youth were enrolled, in ACTION'S T.itle VI 
carpentry program. They renovated th-e ex-school which became ^ 
Mesa's headquarters. Some-^of thase youth 'part i ci-pants are now 
bei ngr considered as supervisors for the Title VI program 
•since they became highly proficient workers, and demonstrated 
supervisory capacity through informal work relationships. 

A distinction between YETP and NYC (Title I) which CESA, 
the YETP program operator, has been s.tressing throughout the 

program was. the superiority of the work experience and particul- 

* 

arly th>e supervision. At a high school visited earlier this was 
apparent but a more recent visit to another high school some- 
what contradicted the e'^arlier observation. The school principal 
was aware that YETP ^and Title I students were on work assignments 
within the s^chool but could make no qualitative distinction be- ^ 
tween their assigned jobs. In recounting the summer activities 
of YETP youth at his school he complained that|"it took six youth, 
three weeks to paint a dressing room; they goofed off, played 
basketball and went -to, twon . " Asked about the future, the prin- 
cipal related: "I want-^^o have ten next summer^to sling weeds, 
•paint, s-crut^ f 1 oors , play basketba-U, and go to town.", The dif- 
ference is^ that Ive will be the boss. 

0 

The SPEDY program in DeKalb County is more seasoned than in 
oth€r prime sponsors which recently have begun the kind of program 
experimentation which DeKalb has had for years. DeKalb's SPEDY 
admtjii strator, their Board of Education, has operated youth pro- 
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grams in the summer and year roun-d since th^ "categorical era." 
They are proud that they are unlike many prime sponsc^sv^ho under 
'CEJA abandoned youth programming except In the s^ummer. Rather 
than *YETP influencing SPEDY design the rev.erse is true; Their 
YETP program is. similar to their SPEDY in t^^rms ^jf the components. 
Tlirough SPEDY they have been awarding academic credi t^tl)" youth in 

career exploration for the past four summers. About 130 ydiilh 

\ 

from Tfrt^le I transferred to, SPEDY; 180 SPEDY youth went into 
Title I after thV summer and a few into YCCIP^ Generall.y in this 
and other prime sponsors, there was little transferr;ing from YETP 
and YCCIP to SPEDY or back. ' "<i 
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Issues Postscript ' ' • ' - 

The assumption that programs, and these in particular, 
are wanted by local governments has been raised by two prime 
sponsors* It has been obseryed that this predicates action in * 
Washington and by Congress especially, but also the USDOL. One 
of the Georgia prime sponsors, Cobb County, decided not to par- 
ticipate in YEDPA ^programs last fall. A torrent of pressure 
was applied frorfi the highe^ levels of federal government as well 
as the state to reverse that decision. In this particulaj- 
case the County Administration had not wanted to take on another 
program because of some dissatisfaction with other CETA-program 
administration locally. However, this coiinty^is extremely 
politically conservative, very suspicious of fedej;;^al programs, 
and nervous about integration issues. Thus the County administra- 
tion, the planoers, and others delivering services have to proceed 
with-sorne caution. For instan^ce, several of the Atlanta CBOs have 
never succeeded! in obtaining a contract in Cobb although the geo- 
graphical distance is negligible. 

A related issue is that the "fedSS" and Congress have no ap- 
.preciation for local government process. .In terms of initial im- 
plementation this has been thoroughly discussed in these case 
studie? but.it is a factor throughout , but especially in planning 
and contracting phases. The fact that, regulations are made final 
toward the end of the program year is ^a source of great irrita- 
tion. \ ' 

The CETA system is affected with a high rate of job dissat- 
isfaction. Employees in' every prime sponsor, except one, were 

2.12 
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actively looking for jobs elsewTiere and others were showing 
such signs of strain dislike for their assignments that 
they would jump if a job were offered. This was not only amon~g 
lower level occupations but at all but the top administrative 
level* Can an employment an*'training program be planned and 
operated by employees who themselves are caught between the in- 
sane demands of the-ir system? 
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Introduction 

Biis is the third interim report on YEJTP'^and YOCIP youth p rograiis 
in three Prime Sponsors: Boston, Eastern Middlesex, and Worceste r . In 
each of these Primss we identified several ^programs' and tracked them very 
closely over the past year. Ihe programs we examined were: 

^ (1) SBCD in-school (Boston YETP) 

(2) Wbrld of Wbric (Boston YEIP) 

(3) Lena Paric (Boston YCOP) 

(4) 'Youth In Service to the Elderly (Boston YCdP) 

(5) CBOC Media Project and COT (Cantoridge YETP) 

(6) Just-A-Start (Cambridge YCCIP) 

(7) Project Transition (Worcester YETP) 

^(8) YCXJ, Inc. (Worcester YETP) v 

- (9) Parks Program (Worcester YOCIP) 
In eadi^of these programs interviewed youth. For the smaller 
p rogr a ms we interviewed all of the youth, in the larger in-school ^rk 
-experience programs ws interviewed a sample. In. most instances we inter- 
viewed the youth more than once in the course of the program. Nearly 
tijo.hundredi youth were interviewed. 

In aaaition, we attended 'intake interviews last winter and thai 
followed' the ybcc6h through the pr ograns. We attended classes with the 
youth, spent time with .them on job sites, interviev^ job site stper- 
visorsv and k^ track of the youth after they left the program. We 
also extensively inten^ewed the staff (at all levefs) ' in eadi program. 
Vie thus not only learned much about the ycuth-and v^t happened to them, 
but for most programs we observed the evolution of the program itself 
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in terms of ccsntent/ staff, organization, and so forth. In addition, 
weji^j^held numerous interviews with Prime Sponsor staff. 

This report r^resents only a fraction of the information gathered 
as a result of these extensive interviews. The process is continuing 
and the final report will contain greater detail. Furthermore, the 
c^inions contained in this report are tentajdve and si±>ject to change. 

Unlike the previous interim reports, this interim report will 
focus on the programs themselves describing their goals, ^content, and 
outcons. Again, the tentative nature of these judgements should be 
oi^iiasized. 
CEXX: Programs 

CBCX: was responsible for Cambridge's YEtP, programs. Vfe monitored 

two of CEOC's efforts: (a) an OOT program and (b) a nedia project. 

The OOT program was intended to enroll 45 youth for "Jcb Shop" 

training, sendft3 youth to each-erplcyer v*io would select one,^ and plice 

the retaining youth else^ere in the system. 

The program only succeeded in enrolling roughly twenty youth. Of . 

these only five were placed in COT slots, all involving irenial w5rk. 

•I 

Olie renainder were siirply sent to await SPEDy summer job3. 

Vfe observed several of the job-shop sessions viiich were intended to 

prepare the youth for their OOT interviews. These sessions were, ccm- 

petently run by the staff but ladced spajdc and a soise of involvonent 

on the part of the youth. This, of course, became less than relevant 

given the failure of the program to produce COT slots. 

The Media Project .e>?5erienced even more serious problems than the 

OJT program. The media project initially was designed for thirty 

youth, twenty drop-outs and ten in-school youth. The out-of -school 

ft 
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youth were intended to attend GED classes in the rooniings and engage in' 
media instruction and projects in the afternoon. The in-school youths 
joined the' media activities after school. 

The ftedia instruction was organized and run by a private corporation 
vMch does media programs for local schools* 

Bie media project was in difficulty from the start. In the several 
sessions vAiich c^Dserved, the youth generally paid little attention, 
displayed little interest, and v^re not involved. Over time this- 
worsened with hostility, occassional ly racial, emerging in the groip. 
CEOC was unable to intervene sixx^essfully to inprove the program. This 
situation was exacerbated v*ien the CBOC staff person responsible for the 
program resigned. 

By June the chaos had gotten out of hand with fights developing 
among the youth. The two media instructors were fired, the program was 
suspended, briefly resumed, but was suspended again. Uie youth v^re sent 
' to jdD sites, with the GED continuing. I4aanwhile, the CEX3C youth dir^ 
ector resigned (it is interesting to note that in the midst of the pro- 
gram's collapse it was pr^ented at a Regional Labor D^partnent oonferenoe 
as a model program) . ' 

As of the end of September, only seven of the original twenty out- 
of-sdx»l youth were attending GED classes, and none of them had taken 
any of. the exams. Ten of the twenty out-of-school youth either were 
regularly attending the afternoon p rogran or back in school. Eight of . 
the remaining tien are essentially unaccounted for and two are said to be 
working. r 

j\ast"A"Start . ' , 

Just-A-Start is the Cambridge YOCIP program. It contained eight- 

. . ■ • / 
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teen slots.j The ycxath were divided into -work crews and engage^ in 
housijig rehab vork under the supervisor of skilled adults (v*o were CEEA 
Title VI workers) . In the evenings the youth participated in GED classes. 

Vfe interviewed all of the youth in the program, cfcserved the crews 
at woric/and observed sane of the GED classes. Vfe also observed the 
intake procedure at the start of the program. 

The program is not a supported vork project, but is organized 
informally along these lines. They are strict about attendence and 
punctuality. In addition, within the guidelines and budget the program 
rewards youth through pay increases. Iherejvas considerable dissatisfaction 
ajnong the youth about pay levels* and n^ year's program will offer 
higher wages'. 

It should also be. noted that the Just*-A"Start Corporation donated 
equipttent and transportation to the program and this year will , not charge 
any overhead or administrative costs. Hie entire budget will go to wages , 
for the youth. 

Vfe observed several crews at work and v^e iitpressed with the qual- 
ity of the work and the camaraderie among the youth. 

The'program enrolled a total of twenty-four youth over the- course 
of the year. Of these two were terminated, three withdrew to enter 
other youth programs, and eight withdrew for miscellaneous reasons^ Ihis 
is a fairly hi^ turnover rate. However^ it should be noted that at 
least six of those who withdrew or terminated were in the program for 
one mDnth or less. Ttvos, if a person lasted a month the odds were good 
of them making it. 

Of the eleven youth wto ooipleted the program three were placed in 

<7 - * ~^ < 

«» _ - 

001* slots, three fbiand private sector jobs, one enrolled in college, and 
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four are oontmuing in the program. 

With respect to the GED, one youth corpleted it, five have passed two 
or more exans and are oontinuing, four wece yuung to take the exam 
but participated in practice sessions, /4nd two took night courses' in 
local hi^ schools. / 

It ia still too early to make jifldgments about the piogidia because 
WB won't Jcgcw for sane tiiQg_^v^ai>^5eocxnes of the youth in the OOT slots, 
the youth who found jobs, and the youth viio continue in the program. 
However, given the resources available to programs it is not clear viiat 
our expectations should be. On the basis of what we knew now wl" regard this 
as a successful, well run program, probably the soundest YOCIP program 
we have observed. ' 

Ihe reasons for the program's success seen to be: 

(1) Ihe work was meaningful to the youth. Uiis does not mean 
that the youth became skilled craftsmen or even learned 
enough to ccnpete successfully in the job market. It does 
mean jt±at the youth felt they were learning sonething and, 
more inportantly, that the work was useful. 

(2) The agency is oriented tcward housing rehabilitation work and 
treated the pr ogram as a means tcward accarplishing this work. 
Fuirthermore, the agency seems less involved than others in 
local politics and lacks the ii^ternal struggles which charac- 
terize some agencies. All^ of this lends a more professional 
air to the pro gr am and the youth sense this. 

Wtarld of Wbrk 

VJbrld of Wbrk, a Boston YETP program, prepares in-school youth for 
^ private sector jobs. TOW provides no stipends, rather it puts the youth 
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throuc^ a threer week wrkshc^ and then uses contacts in the busi n ess 
ocracunity to arrange interviews for the youth. 

We observed a group in March. We follcwed the groap (of twelve 
youth) fron recruitirent, through the workshops, and to placenient. As 
noted in earlier interim reports, .this grovpliay not be representative 
because the start-up of the entitlement p iojxdiu caused sane disrvptions in 
the WDW pr ograms. Vfe are vow foUariJig anotter group through the cycle. 

During the WDrJcshops ther yoath: are gdcven interest tests, ooad i ed 
in how to fill out ^iplicatioiis, hew to behave in inter^ews, and so 
forth. We wsre djipressed with the relaxed but serious atmosphere of 
the woricshops. 

Uie cycle for these youth ended in ;^ril. Hie youth v^re then 
supposed to be sent to job interviews for non-stipended private sector 

4 4 

aoplpyment. As of mid-July, two of the twelve youth v^re on jobs. As 
of this fall, the following was the situation of the twelve youth: 

"(1) N& job 

(21 No job 

(3) NO job ^ 

(4) No job • 

(5) HosErf^tal dietary assistant 

(6) Department store wardiouse 

(7) Departmeirt store wardiouse 

(8) Hospital orderly 

(9) Hospital orderly 

(10) No job ' j 

(11) Job through ABCD 

(12) Job tteough ABCD " ' - ' 
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As is aH)^|p2ntr five of the youth were without'* jobs, two of the 
youth had jobs (presimably stipended) through ABCD, and the jobs held by 
three of the youth were in the public or non-profit sector. 
Project Transition * 

Project Transitipn is the largest Worcester YET? effort. It is 
essentially an in-sdiool work e:q)erience program organized along stan- 
dard linesv It does, howeverr provide considerably. rror^^xDunseling 
than nost such programs. The CAP agency ^^i^^^ngTS^j^ 
several counselors as did the Vforcester schools und^ the LEA agreement. 

^ Hie .^QDogram was slew getting started due to a variety of problens 
discussed in our earlier reports. As of August, the program had 159 
youth enrolled'out of a projected 200. 

We drew a randan sairple of twenty-three youth and interviewad tl^ 
beta^;een May and August. We also * interviewed their job site supervisors 
and the Project Transition (not school) counselors assigned to them* 
A list of their sites and tasks are .enclosed in Table H. 

Our impressions are: 

(1) Ihe quality of the work sites ^oce very inpressive. There is 
good variety and a low ratdo of clerical t:o other tasks. Scroe 
of the activities of the youth are quite remarkable. 

(2) There existed very good interactions between the Project . 
Transition counselors and^-tiie youth. The counselors obviously 
knew the youtii wall, understood hew they were doiaig on the- 
work sites, arxi saw the youth at regular intervals. Further^ ^ 

' raore«- the counselors generally had made special effotts to 
'place youth in set±ihgs consistent with their int:erests and on 
several occasions found new sit:es for ycnth who requested a 



(3) Bie youth ttere generally quite pleased with the program, as 
ware the job site supervisors* 
ABCD In-School Program 

Biis program is the largest caitpon ent of Boston's YESP activities, 
enrolling rouc^y 200 yoifth cauring tte^ school year* Par the itost part, 
the pro g r am is ot^anized in a decentralized manner with neighborhood 
based ABCD Councils (APAC's) resporisible for the c^jeraticn of their own 
prograros*^ In a3dition, the coitral/^^^^^f ABCD organizes specialized 
pr o grams (-to be described belcw) . 

We drew a randan sairple of yoi^ dErcm three of the largest AP^'s, 
visited their sites and interviewed the youth and supervisors. Vfe did 
the same for all pf the youth in a smaller APAC. * In ^S&on, we have 
exhaustively interviewed ABCD administrative staff and counselors in- 
volved >dth these youth. 

Tab le I below lists the, placsrents and the tasks of the youth in 
acac sanple. Oip: impressions' of the place m ents and supportive services 

are: ^ . 

(1) Hte are inpressed with the quality of the agoicies in vdiich 
placenents are made* The agencies, are diversified arid gener- 
ally, by virtue of their function, LDcely to be concerned 
wilii tiie youtii vlhcra they take cn. 



(2) This inplication is bom out by intervioi/s with supervisors.- 
Ihey almost alwc^fs knew the youth well, were genuinely can-* 
cemed with their welfare and had gone out of their way to 
help them* 

(3) !Iha dominance of clerical occupations is disturbing. 
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TABLE I 



ABCD Plaoanents' 




agency 
Ocranonity Medical Calter 
Day Care Oentec 
City Hospital 
Housing Authority 
Social Service J^gency 
Mental Health Center 
Recreation Center 
State Envdronroental Agency 
ABCD 

Child Development 
Youth i^ency 
Modical Center 
ABCD 

State Agency 
Creative Arts School 
Day Care Center 
Day Care Center 
Day Care Center 
Day S?pe Center 
. City Hospital 
Nei^iborhood Center 
Neighborhood Center 
ABCD 

Recreation Cqi^er 
dty Agency \ 
ABCD 

Nei^iborhood Center 
Federal Agency 
Housing Project 
Legal Services . 
Child Care Agency 
ABCD 

Health Qenter* 



c 



- Task 
Clerical 

Iteacher's Assistant 

Clerical . 

Clerical 

Youth Work - 

Clerical 

Labor 

Clerical 

Clerical^ 

Child Care 

Day Care . 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Clerical 

Clerical and Youth Worker 
T>3^ Care 
"Day Care 

Clerical > 

Labor 

Clerical 

Clerical^ Child Care 
aerical . ' 

Clerical 

Qcaxd, Instructor 

Clerical 
Day Care 
Clerical 
Tabor 
Clerical 
Day Care 
Clerical 
Clerical ^ 
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Social. Service Agency 
High School 
Social Service Agency- 
Social Service Agency 
4-H CLub 

Social Service Rgenq/ 
College 
Hospital 
Hospital 
Day Canp y 



School Departnfent 
OcrinCinity Agency 
C3attiiunity J^encr/ 
State Agency 
Veterinary School 
Day Car6 

Public Interest-€toup 
Ocranunity Center 
Itedical Organization 
Veterinary School 
Paries Departnent 
library 
Moseum 
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Task 
Clerical 
Tutor 
Clerical^ 
Clerical 
Youth Woric 
Clerical 
Labor 

Lafa Assistant 

Janitorial 

Counselor 

Cleidcal 

Curriculum 

Deigns Multi-Msdia Shews 
Clerical * ^ . 

deric^lAfork .with Animals 
Child Wbtrk 
derical 

Ofxmiunity Oitreadi 
^ Cleacical , 

Assistanl^P^Vet 
Youth Woric 
Clerical 
Labor 
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(4) . In general the youth did not receive very mudi in the way 

of supportive services fran ABCD^ sudi as counseling or 
vrorkshcps. This varied with the APAC's, but the average was 
not good. The counselors are part time woricers without spec- 
ial training and vAio have other -jobs or are in school. Hence 
the iTBii^^benefits to the youth are the jobs thanselves and 
dny support they receive frdu the supervdLsors. 

(5) The youth in general seened happy with their jobs, liked their 
' si^jervisorsr and had only minor pcnplaints about the program. 

- ABOD's^central/^^^^^^las tried to inprove upon the noriral operation 
• , of the in-school program by establishing several special sub-programs. 
Ihe outstanding exaontple i^ the'^^^th Careers program which invol^^es : ^ 
placanent in health related sites and in vMch the youth actually receive- 
supportive services. Hiis program was developed urder the auspices of 
. the in-school program, but this year was successful in securing outside 
funding. ABCD is in the process^ of establishing an environmental careers 
program with a similar philosoEiiy. 

The selectidn of youth into the in-school program is ^^[lerally ixrt: 
on the basis 'of need {other than as defined in uytH regulations) . Ihat 
is to say, no special effort is made to identiJ^ potential drop-<3uts 
^ or ycuth who otherwise are .in need of intervention.* in fact, at least 
one iffiflC selects tte youth vAio have performed best in suntner programs. 
This obviously raises the issue of program goals other thari inoana 
maintenance. However, this *is not a prctoleni unique to ABCD, the same 
issiae can*be raised for other equivalent in-sdiool programs. Gi^ven the 
limited resources and extentoL-tbe counseling and other services, it' 
may not be' viable to pursue anotheis^^trategy. 

♦Although local social service agencies do refer youth to the centred 
ABCD office and special efforts core made to place these youth in programs. 

255- 
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YCU Inc> 

i ' . 

Ohis oaiponent of the Hbrcester YETP programs differs qualitatively 

fron ail of the other YETP programs we h^ive examined. Uie youth in 

this program are ixx very serious difficulty: they are offenders, and 

many of them are seriously disturbed. Many of them ccroe fron broken 

homes ani live in various agency settings. 

The pr o g r am staff is not/<5ut of the mar^xwer tradition, rather they 
are social \^^cers and other msntal health professionals. Ihis led to 
various initial difficulties in beccming accustoned to the mysteries of 
CEIA regulations and procedures. In ^/cJdition, the program was very care- 
ful in the initial selection of youth because, in effect, the program is 
a therapeutic setting. For these, understandablis, reasons, the program 
was very slow in getting started and in meetihg their quotas. 

The youth, vfeo are enrolled in Worcester's alternative schools, a(re^^ 
placed in regular jcto placenents, vAiich are identical in type and quaj^y 
to those^of Project Transition. The supervisors are not informed of 
the background of the youth but do have instruc±ions to get in touch vdth 
YOU Inc. staff iimediately in the event of any difficulty. We inter- 
viewed ten youth and supervisors and our iirpressions are good. Because of 
the sensitivity of the situation wa vrfil not new identify or describe 
these placonents. 

The pr tx j r du i provides considerable counsel ing^and si^port services 
to the youth. 
Lena Paric 

The Lena Park YOCIP program is a landscaping program for seventeen 
oub-of-school youth. Ihe program is run under the auspices of the Lena 
Padc Ccmnunity Center. 
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The program experieaioed sane initial ^start up difficulties (dif f i- ^ 

cplty in recaooiting youths difficulty in arranging for classroon instruc- 

* ' ■» 
tion in landscaping) and began in earnest en March 1st. Uie first irbnth 

consisted of classroon instruction conducted by a local landscaping firm, 

and our dbservation of the classes as well as oonvfersation with the youth 

and staff indicated that they were wall run and successful* 

The youth began \Jork in their initicil site a local park — in 

April and the pr ogr am seemed to beting quite well. ' The youth took 

their wDrk seriously^ .as evidenced by the obvious cace vMch went into 

site drawings vMch they prepared. In addition, the program seeded to 
« 

be successful in developing auxiliary services. For exarrple, the youth 
were invited to make a presentation to a public forum -organized by the 
Boston Architectural Center, scholarships v^re available by the Center to 
several youth for a five week landscaping program, various arrarygements 
were mgide with respect to health care. ^, - ^ 

Hcwever/ by mid-vJune the pr ogr a m had begun to fall apart. Through-' ' 
out the suranaer on nunerous visits we observed very poor attendance, 
and corxversations with the^ youth indicated increasing bitterness and 
disillusiorsnent with the program. Among the contributing factors were^ ' 

(1) Enotmoite staff tunx3ver . In May, one of the original super- 
visors resigned, and the remaining supervisor became responsible 
for the entire program on a day-to-day basis. In June this 
supervisor resigned and interim — carpletely untrained — saper- ^ 
visors were pit in charge. In July the pi TDgram director resigned 

and a neb^ director and new supervisors were hired. 

(2) Inadequate Equipment . The program contijnually suffered from 

a shortage of tools ^and fron th^ 1cm quiLity of the tools v^ch - 
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v«:e available* In additican, the program had no transport 
available to take the youth to sites or to rertove debris fran 
those ^^s. 

(3) Inappropriate work jLtes> ^ The youth felt, and told us, that 
because of the problons with tbols and training, they were 
doing little other than clean-up woric. At the same time, the 
sites they woriced on seened poorly chosen . The most serious 
exanple is that on- several occasions the youth were used to 
help clean up the stadium of the local professional football 
team. Evidently, the team had nade a side arrangement with 
I^ia Paric for these services. In addition, the youth were 
used to clean up housiiig owned by Lena Paric and vMch I^na 
Park intended to sell, and the youth were^used to vrork on the 
^ basdaall diamofxi .cwned by Lena Paric. . , • . — 

It slpuld be noted that despite tiiese difficulties several of the 
staff — bottj, original and new — worked hard to maintain contact vdth 
the youth and to counsel vdth than on an iiifomal basis. Ihese efforts 
seen to have net with sane success, in early S^>teni3er nr^ of the youth 
Indicated an intention to ^^^"^^ ^ school. 
Youth In Service to the Elderly 

- This YCXrCP px tjg xam is a supported work project for thirteen youth 
which sends them into the hones of elderly people for clean up and painting 
Transition EhplpynEnt Enterprises, vMdi runs the program, is also in^ 
volved with a HUD YOdP piuyran and both programs are operating through 
a local CDC. It has proven difficult for us and for the Boston Prune 
^jonsor to clearly s^arate the various ocnpcnents, but vMle this is 
annoying fran a bureaucratic viewpoint, it does- not seam to have any 
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pocogramatic implications, vdth one exception noted below. 

Ohe program can be interpretated as having three ocnponentfe. These 
are: ^ * 

(a) Qie clean up vork 

(b) The educational caip on ent 

(c) Bdiavioral modification via the si^sported work concert:. 

We have observed the youth at work on several occasions and Qur 
in^essions are positive* Bie youth work ^well and take their tasks 
seriously. Ihey seem wall received by the ootinunity, have had irany 
referenpes, and receive very good on the job supervision. Ihey are 
'clearly perfomdng useful services and doing it well. 

It has to be kept in mind, hov^ver, that the skills involved are 
minimal and are unlikely to of themselves lead the youth ai^^ere.^ Ihe 
questxonr then; is the utpact of the program on the youth's behavior on 
edijcatio^^ ski, Lis. 

Ihe youth themselves have noted on several occasions to us that 
while they feel they are not picking up skills^ they have matured as a 
result of the p r ogram. Hiey felt good aboit the oarbination of negotiar- 
tion and structure which was initiated in the orientation sessions and 
ha^vi^ continued. We are currently intensively intervievdng the youth 
in order to better doonent 'this maturatidn. An inpooctant caveat, 
howeveTf is^the pr o gram 's termination rate. Terminations, and»the ^ 
«^ Of ^ti^, are i^i. « the idea Of s^ort^ • ' 

HoMever, this obviously raises the issue of creaming. For example, ^ 

mi , * ' 

of the eleven ypotii vto entered the progrto in March or I^pjriL, seven 
were no longer there at the end of August (althou^ two of the seven 
were reported on other jobs) . ' ^ ^ 
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The other issule (X)ncferning the proyrain is the. eciiicati,onal 'cxnponent. 
This was not put into place until the end of August* Currently the 
youth work three and a half dayS a week, sperxi me noming in classes, 
an afternoon on ^educational projects of various types, and an- afternoon 
attencJing lectures by various outside people of interest.^ educa- / 

tional carponent is only intended to last two and a half nonths^ 
Although the e55)lanation for the slow st^ is not entirely clear, one 
factpr seanas to have been difficulty with the HUD carponent vAiich in 
turn slewed up the DQL pr ograiiu ^ ^ c 

Tfe have attended several classes (viiich are ranedial, the youth's 
average reading score is fifth grade) and' found than veil run. Hcwever,, 
obviously not very much can be expected frqn such a sh02± and non- 
intensive program* 

Ohe program has been continued on lag monies through the fall, 
■althbigfi it i:^ not being ^refunded fron Fy79 monies. Until we have a 
better ser^ of the personal development of the youth, it seesns^best to 
withhold^ judgment. 

GENEEAL ISSUES 

The following are sotb issues which seem to be iriportant. 
(1) Many of the programs have continued to experience difficulty ' 
. in recruiting youth. Last year this could be reasonably 

attributed to start up problems, but that is not the case this 
year. P r ogram operators offer a variety of explanations of 
this difficulty. One possib1.li.ty is that the universe of 
need -is considerably smaller than aggregate unenplqytent rates 
would .suggest. Another e35)lanation, related -to this, is that 
. lew CElA wagps make the programs - lessi attxactivi^ to the yoilth 
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than alternative activities* Yet another explanation is that 
CESA programs have a bad reputation (virtually all of the 
youth wa interviewed had previous CE7EA experience) and the 
youth 'shy away. It is not possible new to resolve these ques- 
tions, but they are clearly of interest. 

(2) Staff turnover is renarkably high in these prograins and has a 
disn?>tive effect. Biis turnover extends frcra the Prime 
Sponsor level, through the bureaucracy of the providers, and 

to the staff woricing directly with the youth. We have discussed 
this issue at sons loigth in nany of our interviews and will 
have' mare to say about it in our next r^jort. 

(3) The bulk of program resources continues to go to in-school 
youth. This is a defensible tatget strategy, althougji I would 
argue that it is incorrect. In inportant part, hcwever, t^^ 
is less the result of strategy than it is of the fact that in- 



school programs are already xn place and geared to handle 
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.large nunbers of youth. Hie Prunes seem to toUcw the path of 
* least resistance. 

(4) The Primes, except rarely, lack either the information or pol- 
itical ability to de-fund bad programs. The Itegional Office is 

;^ no help sin^ they have no gripNai quality, only on nvnters. 

This means that diange tends to occur only through the accretion 
of p rogr a iT B and new money. 

(5) Tto the extent that one can attribute a conscious strategy to 
the oot-of-school progrartts, it is of behavioral change and 
education, ' not skill training or job placement. My inciination, 
for many reasons, is to think this is reasonable but it needs to 
be specifically addressed and evaluated. Furthennore, it is 

'261 ■ ' - 
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not clear that the programs are given the resources to acxxm^ 
plish very much along these lines. 

PlanniJiq for F!r79 

The Priites have hy now, of course, allocated their Fr79 YETP and 
YOdP funds. I will focus here on the outocnie of this allocation as it 
affects the programs I have described. ' ' * 

Boston 

(1) Hie ABCD'irrscdiool program has been continued, substan- 
tially unchanged, , 

(2) Lena Park's YCCEP program has continued- The Prime has asked 
Lena Park to establi^ *a firmer relationship vdth the 
consulting f intl providiJig instruction and to clarify staff 
responsibilities. 

(3) Ihe Elderly Chores YOCIP program has been continued on 
lE^ roney but will not be refunded. 

These oatcxmes are the result of a serious REP. process for YCCT 
p,,^^. Ohe Elderly Chores program, for exanple, siiiiply did not rank 
very high. This se^ to be on the basis of the proposal rather than 
^ field visits.' If field visits and nmitordug by the Prime played an , ^ 
i,,portant role in refunding decisions, it is hard to see ho. Pari.' 

survived. ^ 
' ohe YEEP process essentially was based on re-funding organizations or 
aaionstrated nerit. This resulted W a political struggle in the 
SE«ring between ABCD and- the PriB^' ionsor. Hence YEIP is the same 'as 
last year (with 'the 4c^on of one saaU program, whici; was teminated) . 
Ohe Priite seeis to have .given up on its effort to establish a city-run 

* > 

intake and assessment systan. ■ . . 

• • S 
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Eastern Middlesex 



> 



In Cantofidge, Just~A-Start has been re: 



r 



for YCXnP. 




essentially unchanged 



V 



CBX has been re-funded for YETP. Instead of a nedia project, they 
vail run an COT program, This is quite remarkable given their track 
reoQ3:d« ^ 

There was no corpetition for either YOdP or YETP. 
Worcester 

Wbrcester is refunding the same agencies. Biere have been no 
, changes in the YCXJ Inc. or Project Transition programs, though the funding • 
level has been reduced. The YOCIP program has been revised in several 
respects: the ratio- of sxjperyisors to youth has been increased and more 
resources will go into educational services. In addition, the youth 
will work in parks viiich are curroitly closed and thiis pot visable to 
the public. 

In addition, lag YOdP funds fixm FY78 will be used to establish a 
new YOdP progra m for offenders. This program is not scheduled to 
start until midrJanuary at the earliest, and no details are available. 
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YOUTfi 55iALUATION PROJECT: THIRD INTERIM REPORT 

This is the third interim report on ^-Ke'^plementation of the Youth ^ ' 

Community Conservation and Improvement ^ojects (YCCIP) and Youth Employment 

and Training Programs (YET?) in three prime sponsorship^ in central and , 

southwestern Ohio: Clark County, Columbus-Franklin County Consortium, and 

Greene County* The report follows the topical outline distributed by the 

National Council on Employment Policy on- July 10, 1978, and amended slightly 

September 21, In the discussion of each topic there are separate sections 

on the three prime sponsorships. There i§ also a short concluding section 

(VIII) of a more general nature. 

^The data for this report came from interviews with prime sponsor staff^ 

members responsible for implementation, program operators, 'and advisory coi;ncil 

members; observation of advisory council meetings; and examination of relevant 

documents, reports, and retords* ^ 

The reader of this report needs to be generally aware that the Clark 

County program hegan rapidly and has consistently remained in good shape; 

the Greene County program beg^ slowly but has developed well; and the Columbus 

program has had serious problems throi^hout the period since the program ^gan 

N 

about a year ago» * * , ' 

L ' ■ > ^ ' • . ■ - 

• The reader should also note that at this writing the Gifeene , County data 

necessary fog Tarts I, II, and, Hi of the report had not yet been colltcted by 
the CETA s^f in Greene County. Those data are expected to be ready shortly 
and sections I, 11, and III for Greeng Ccmnty will be submitted as an addendum 
iio this report as soon as possible. ! 
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!• TARGETING 



CLARK COUNTY 

Client Characteristics 

Table 1 summarizes the characteristics of the participants In YETP 
YCCIP In, Clark County from the beginning of the programs through September' 30, 
1978^ A few comments are in order. 

In YETP the prime sponsorship appears to be doing well In reaching female 
participants and in reaching the black poptjMtlon. All enrollees are economically 
disadvantaged although it should be noted that the prime sponsorship does not 
keep separate information on those participants belpw the 70% BLS standard. 
^About a third are from a welfare family. 

In YCCIP only one participant was black and only two were from welfare 
families (out of a total of 34). The explanation for these'low nqgbers is that 
the program was run exclusively in the small town and rural part of the county 
outside of the city of Springfield; very^few black and welfare families live 
outside of the city. ]^kqj^es obtained only about one-quarter of the YCCIP slots. 
This lower figure is perhaps explained by the nature of the project: outdoor 
beautjtf ication work, which might be expected to interest a lower proportion of 
females than the more general work experience activity offered under YETP. 
Significant Segments * . , \ 

Clark County identified seven significant segments for YETP — five in their 
origin^ plan in the autumn of 1977 and two (American Indians and Spanish-speaking) 
later by virtue of having served^some. One of the original significant 'segments 
' was veterans and only one enrollee was projected to be'a veteran. In fact,* no 
veteramsr were served. With the four large significant segments the pattern of 



seswlce was reasonably close to that projected a year ago as the following 

0S . * » • ** 

'summary makes clear: 
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Table 1: Client Characteristics, 
YETP & YCCIP, Clark County, '312,011^ 
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Female ci ' ^ ' * 
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C.26 
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76 
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.90 
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0 
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High 'school graduate 
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" 9 
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AFDC ^ 


61 


33 
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Economically Disadvantaged 


185 
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34' 


IJDO 


85Z BLS ' 


124 


67 


32 
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94 


Family, Head 


36 


19 


' .a- 
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Family Membey 


124 




28 


82 


Unrelated Individual 


25 
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6' 


" 18 


White 


. 64 


35 


33 ■ 


97 


Bliack & pther nom^hite 


121 ' 
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65 
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Spanish American 


' ' 1 , 


1, 
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Veteran * 
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, 0 


0 . 


Handicapped' ^ 


■ 1 
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Oriender J * 


29 , 


16 


1 • 


3 . 


Underemployed r | 
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Unemployed 
^ Other ; \ ^ 
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■ ' 71 ^ 


• 61 

38 


18 • 

ft 

16 


53 
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' Total Number Erirolled T'- ^ 


185 
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100 \ 


34 


' 100 
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"^ Category Aitual H Served pj^nned // Served % of Plan 

Disadvantaged White Males 24 16 150 

Disadvantaged 'White Females 9 ♦ 12 75 

Disadvantaged Black Males * 1 8 13 

^Disadvantaged Black Females 0 4 0 



COLUMBUS 

Client Characteristics 

Table 2 pr^ents cumulative demographic data on participantsjenrolled in 
TETP and YCCIP through 9/30/78. The data are straightforward, but a few*points 
should be noted: 

1. There is a balance between male/female enrollment, in YETP, but the 
YCCIP^ program is 90^ males.' This reflects, the nature of the jobs in YCCIP 
(primarily in bui^^cling maintenance, caj^pentry, insulation, etc,) which are 
quite different from the other jobs in YETP, SPEDY, and Title I. Despite the* 
CETA Director 's personal preferences and the rhetoric in the^plan, it has been 
difficult to place disadvantaged females into the nontraditional jobs included 
in YCCIP. 

2. Twenty-one percent of YETP enrollees are dropouts. Almost 2/3rdg of 
the YCCIP enrollees are dropouts. * Rhetoric in the plan would have led one to 
expect higher proportions Qf dropouts to be enrolled in YETP; this has not 
occtirred because the one portion of YETP that was going td focus on dropouts — 
the Youth Employment Service Cepter (YESC^ was the last part, of YETP to become 
operational, and st^ll is plagued with startup problems. The lYS work experience 
part of YETP has.beem.in operation since about April, and accounts for more 

than half of alL eni/ollees in YETP (58%) . The higher service to dropouts in 
YCCIP occurs because the YCCIP projects were .not so badly delayed as the YESC, 

and because the full time natuife of many of the project lobs is designed for out 

»- ^ ' • 

of school youtl^. 
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(f^ble 2: Client Characteristics, YETP & 
i YCCIP, Columbus, 9/30/78 



Male 
Female 

less thaa 18 ^ 

High school student 

High school dropout 

High school graduate 
(completor & posrt HS) 



AFDC 

Economically Disadvantaged 
85% BLS . 
JCfflily Head ^ ^ 
Family Member 
Unrelated Individual 
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' Black & other nonwhite ' 
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Handicapped 
Offender 
^ Underemployed 
Wejnpldjred 



-ifETP- 
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410 
506 
453 
162 
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165 

383 
744 
780 
56 
564 
160 
141 
639 
0 
2 
0 
0 
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779 
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53 
65 
58 
21 
21 

49 
95 
100 
7 • 
72 
21 
18 
82 
,0 

' 0 
■ 0 
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100 



YCCIP 
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13 
80 
43 

78 _ 
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61 
125 
107 
31 
91 
k 
21 
105 
0 

2 ' 
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■ 0 
126 



6 



Total Numbei? Enrolled 



780 



100 



126 



less than IZ 
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3. The {proportion of economically disadvantaged participants is high 

l^i both programs (YETP is 95%, YCCIP is 99%). It should be stressed that^ese 
high percentages do not reflect conscious commitment and screening at intake. 
It is merely chance that the youths who applied came from severely • 
disadvantaged backgrounds; the location of youth intake centers in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods perhaps helps to account for the emphasis. ^ 

4. The startup* of both YCCIP and YETP were delayed. in FY 78, although 
YETP has been delayed longer and has taken longer to get operational. Intake 

has been a confused procedure. Even in early November, 1978, the YESC is not fully 
- operational, -and is having trouble recruiting applicants. Given these facts, 
it is important to underscore that all of the client characteristic dat^ in f 
Table 2 (as well as data in subsequent^bles) are more reflective of accidents f 
and random , chance than they are of planned decisions, and rational program operation. 

Significant Sep^ments 

^For YETP Columbus identified two significant segments: high school 

dropouts and blacks. They expected to serve 990 dropouts and in fact had served 

only 162 by September 30, 1978. They expected to serve 1275\jDl^cks and had 

served only 635. These dramatic slips in plan came basically because they 

served only 780 of a planned 1500 enrollees. In distributional terms thfe ^ 

service to blacks ^as about on target. The plan called for 85% of YETP enrollees ^ 

to be black; in fact 8irwere. Dropouts", however, received much less service 

tha^ planned, pie plan' called for 66% of all YETP enrollees to^be high school 

♦ * 

dropouts; only 21% of actual enrollees were dropouts. 

^ In YCCIP Columbus also ^identified two significant segments: higfi scho<^ 
dropouts and economically disadvantaged.., 'They planned to ^^rve IXft high 
school dropouts but, in fact, served only 78.^They planned to serve 135 
\ ecDilomically disadvantaged individuals and^ in fact, served 125* in distribu- ^ 
tional terms performance* was not ^oo far away from plans. ^ Columbus planned 

ERJC ; ,• ■ , -'.Sss , 
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for 78% of YCCIP enrollees to be high school dropouts; in fact, 62% of actual 
enrollees were dropouts. The plans called for 90% of enrollees to be ^ 
economically disadvantaged; 99% were. 

No data were kept on significant segments by specific program activity* 

GREENE COUNTY 

Data not yet available. This Section will follow shortly a separate 
'addendum. 

I 

II. PROGRAM MIX ' 

CLARK COUNTY ' ~" 

Enrollment and expenditure data are contained in Tables 3 and A. Most 
of the enrollments and expenditures in YETP are in career employmeiijt experience 
and all^of them in YCCIP are ^n work experience. The way Clark County has 
Structured the programs meant that in FY 78 they were quite different clientele 
located in different geographical areas (YETP in the city of Springfield and 
YCCIP in the balance of Clark County). Staff f eel^ that in FY 79 in-s6hool 
youth will generally be best served by YE^when compared to other opportvinities 
open to youth. ^ Out-of -school youth will continue to be' best served :by Title 
I activities. But, in gei^eral, the range of possibilities offered any youth 
^(primarily YETP career emplo3nnent experience, YCCIP work experience, or Title I 
training, with some opportunities in Public Service Emplo^ent and Title I OJT) 
is large and the central intake system in Clark County allows the counsellors 
to prescribe what they judge to be the best services for any individual. 
Individuals rarely come to the intake center knoxdLnjg the range of possibilities 
open; usually they have heard of one specific program from a friend or relative 
and come in seeking it. But 'the counsellor has the latitude to prescribe ^other 
alternatives when appropriate. * \ , 
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Table 3 : Enrollments, as of 9/30/78 by Program Activity, 
Clark County, YETP & YCCIP" 
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Total Enrollment as of 9/35/78: YETP « 185; YCCIP « 34 
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Table 4: Expenditures as of 'i 130 HZ by Program Component 
Clark County, YETP & YCCIP . 





' Total Expenditure^ as of 9./30/78: YETP - $237 ,240; YETP « $'31, 368' 
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, COLUMBUS * " ^ » 

* Tables 5 and 6 .present enrollment and expenditure data by program 

activity for YETP and YCCIP. ^ghe figures i^t the tables require little 

V 

explanation. The "Career Etnployment Experience" program activity is simply 
a local tera for in-school work experience. The "Classroom Training" fcomponent 
includes both participants who received some vocational training and also 
those who receive^ the C.O.T.P. (a local version of orientation to the world 
of work; no vocational skills ara taught in C.O.T.PO* No^data are available 
to indicate what pro]gortion, of the 327 classroom training participants 
' received vocational training compared to C.O.T.'P. • ' • 



.GREENE COUNTY ' . ^ , ^ 



Data not yet available. This sectio'nAriLll^f ollpw shortly in a separate 
addendum. v- 



III. PLANNED AND ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 

9 

CLARK COUNTY - * ' \^ 

Tables 7 and 8 summarize planned versus actual performance in terms of 
both enrollments and expenditures in Clark County during the first year of y 
YETP' and YCCIP. Enrollments in YETP ''generally went according to plan (although 
at one point earlier in the year there had been hopes of increasing the 
experimental OJT. segment of the program to ten slots). Expenditure in YETP J 
were less thai0planned for career employment services because of some delays in 

^ . ■ . ' ■ \ 

^ identifying and enrolling tHe planned number of eligible ptersons. Expenditure 
in OJT wer6 well over plan (although still small) because of staff activity on" 
' the part of the subcontractor respons^.ble for OJT when the hopes were for ten 
. • slots. 

In YCCIP, the* county schools experienced some difficulty in identifying 
^and enro]i?Ling the planned number of eligible youth who were targeted ("pot^tlal 



Table 5: ^' Enrollments as of 9/30/78 by Program Activity, 

Columbus, YETP & YCCIP 

( 
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Total Enrollment as of <il^Qn%: YETP = 780; YCCIP ?. 126 - ! 
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Table 6: Expenditures as of SIZO/IZ by Program "Cioinponent 

Columbus, YETP & YCCI^; 

. ; ' 

\ 
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Total Expenditures as of 9/30/78: YETP,- $532,800; YCCIP " $183,600- 
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* 
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Table 7: ••Planned and Actual Enrollments, YETP and YCJCIP 
as of S/ZQllZy Clark County 
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Table 8: .Planned and Actual Expenditures, YETP & YCCIP^ 
as of" 9/30/78, Cl^rk CouiiJtV 
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Plan ($) 


294,545 
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.0 
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YCCIP 
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59,7*43 
31,368 
53 







dropouts") and thus expenditures ran* cons .derably* behind 

plan. ^ 

\ • . - 

^ Table 9 summarizes data on planned and actual tenninatJ.ons by category. . 

In YETP the experience suggests that even a very modest inciirect placement 

goal was hard to lieet -and that the reaction of the enrollees'to the program 

(as well as other factors) produced more than an expected^number of no^-positive 

terminations. On a smaller scale, YCCIP experience 'suggested the same lessons. 

Even with some of the modest problems encountered, however, Clark County 

was moving well along ih YETP toward spending a good share of its FY 78 ^ 

money when the accordion-like instructions began ^rriving from the regional 

office of DOL on how to spend for FY 78 and how to allow for carryover into 

FY 79. Many of the instructions arrived in Clark County much too late (and 

sometimes garbled) to have any impact on decisions. Tjieir programg^ere up 

^and running and the central staff saw no point in detracting ^om .their potentia 

by \^eek-to-week changes in the signals to the service deliverers. One YETP 

contractor was asked to slow down its phrollmenjt pace a bit bu^^therwise the 
t 

original plan — which had been one of the earliest implemented in any jof the prim( 
sponsors NCEP is studying — was pursued. Insfact, the staff's niajor disapppint- 
ment about the' 1978 perfunfiahce was th^ underspending in YCCIP b,ecaase of a 
contractor that had some problems in moving swiftly at full capacity. 

In YETP the large size of the reduction between the 1978 allocation » 
($294,^45) and the 1979 allocation ($202,217) leaves the prime sponsor staff 
» with 'some serious problems. These problems were aggravated by two factors: 
a relatively successful 1978 program (with 97% of planned enrollments^ achieved 
and 86% of planned spending achieved, rather than tlie figure of 73% suggested 
by DOL much too late^ for Clark County^ to^ work with) and initial planning for 
FY 79 based on a $325,000 guess about ^an allocation. Final figures suggest 
that 'the $202,000 allocation cai^ be supp ^mented with a carryover of abq^jt 

/ y 

40,000. But th^t still leaves the neces^y for putting ^bout $83,0.00 from 
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9: Planned and Actual Termination uate, YETP o xCCIP-^ 
as of 9/30/78, Clark County ' ^ 
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planned expenditures. Unfortunately, a $20,000 attempt to resuscitate OJT f<:>r 

> ' ' ^ V 1 

youth through a contract with a new deliverer (the Employment Service) is likely 
^to be cut altogether, in part because it is the one 1979 program for which 
the contiract has not yet-.been signed. The remaining $63,000 is likely to be 

- V ■ 

"found" by cutting^ both enrollee slots and staff slo^ts on a proportional basis , 

■ ■ I 

between the major deliyerer (YCDS) and a smaller deliverer of services fpr youth 
In the juvenile j^istice system (YES). The contract with the Springfield City 
Schools can also b'e *cut prjoportlon^lly if necessary as long as the 22% minimum 
is still given to the schools. - ^ . . \ . ^ 

YCCIP for FY 79 presents no particular fiscal problems even though the 



allocation was ^ cut substantially (from $59,743 in FY 78 to $46,849 in Ft 79). 

The saving factor, even though the staff was not particularly happy about it, 

I* 

was the underperformance of the 197S contractor (dropped by. mutual agreement 
for'FY 797 that l^f t a carryover of;about $28,000. This leaves Clark County 
with almost $75,000 available for YCCIP for FY 79 and they had planned f<»^ 
only $71,000. ^ 

^COLUMBUS . ' . * ^ 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 present figures on planned versus actua^ performance 
for enrollments, costs, and terminations for YETP^ and YCCIP'in Columbus as or 
^/30/78. The data for these tables were taken from the revised quarterly 
reports submitted by the prime sponsor to DOL. During the jprogram year the 
prime sponsor dtaff ha^, modified pl^s to slower the number to be served in 
YETP from 1500 to 623, and in YCCIP from 15(r to 140. A year end report was 
prepared using the lower revised figures, but that was superseded by a subsequent 

ased on the original planned figures. Th6 "corrected" PSS, using original 
^oals/.was used in developing Tables 10, 11, and 12. The actual performance of 
Columbus for YETF compared to original plans was poor. YCCIP performance was 

300 



Table 10: Planned and Actual Enrollments, YETP and YOCIP 
' as of 9/30/78, Columbus 
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Source: "Corrected" PSSs for YETP and YCCIP ^or 9/30/^8 
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Table 11: Planned aYid Actual Expenditures, 7ETP & 
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Table 12 1 Planned aijd Actual Tepalnation Data, YETP & YCCIP, 

as of ^iZ^nZy Columbus 
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also under plan, but acceptable* As Table 10 shows » overall enrollments for 

YETP werl^ at only'*52Z of plan. The Career Employment Experience (the in-school 

work experience portion funded by the 22% funds) was the only program component 

of YETP that was fully operational and up to planned service levels by 

th^ end of FY 78 « All of the YC6IP enrolled were in work experience, and 84% 

of the planned service level was achieved, an acceptable figure considering the 

late start of the YCCIP projects. ^ * - . 

Table 11 underscores the failure to spend the yjputh mone^due to late, 

slow Implementation. For YETP, barely one-third of tjae $1,5 millit>n dollar 

*■ » 

grant wa^ spent in FY 78; for YCCIP, barely one half of the. grant was spent. 

) ^ ~ • 

Although enrollments for YETP s Career Employment Experience program component^ and 

V 

yCCIP's program component were close to planned levels, the expenditures for 
these activities were well under plan because the enrollments ocoljrred so late 

in the program year. ✓ * ^ ^ 

\ 

Table 12 presents data on planned versus actual terminations, from YETP 
and YCCIP. YETP achieved far fewer placemen^ than planned (only 44), but YCCIP 
achieved a few toore placements than, planned. Few of the placements were 
indirect placements, however, and none of the people placed got jobs in positions 
paying more, than $2.99 per houi. All of the YCCIP -jplacements were in positions 
paying the minimum wage or less. 

The reason for the inadequate performance is, of course, the local delays 

in the implementation* of the youth programs. For YETP there were delays in the 

^ ' ' " f ' 

selection of a servicie j>rovider and then in the getaring up of the in house-run 

YESC. For YCCIP there were^delays in negotiating contracts, and then delays in 

contract approval by city Council. Because implemen^ffidn was so late^ intake 

and enrollment were uncoordinated and became extremely chaotic toward the en^r 

of the fiscal, year. Late in the year intake staff took on a body count 

mentality. Delays were aggravated by uncoordinated staff administration and ^ 

lack of st^ff leadership* . - * • 

, ^ ..." ; . . . 




The planning s^ff did modify the YETP plan during FY 78 to ttecrease 
planned levels of service g4rVen the implementation delays. ^ In the 3rd 
modification the service level was decreased to 623, with regional office 
approval,' even^^ough the modification was submitted *after the 10 day limit. ^ 
Modification downward ^as done in' an effort to improve the^ consortium's year 
end planned vetsus actual performance, "but as mentioned above, the original . 

\ 

planned figures were substituted in the year end quarterly reports, for reasotis 

no one seemed able to explain. ' * 

Given the seriq^s local implementation delays DOL- imposed delays were 
not highly salient, and were even welcome. DOL'delays caused no burden in 
Columbus. The Columbus staff had no difficulty adhering to the. DOL mandate J 
to Jimit FY 78 spending to 73% of t^he grant, since they. were not even clbse 
to spending that amount by the etid of the fiscal year. In fact, although 
the FY 79 aJ^cation for YETP is a big cut'Cdown to §948,000 from §1.5 million 
in 78)', the FY 79 BIS shows a total of $2.1 million b^ng spent for the year. 
Nearly $1 million were carried oyer from-FY 78. Similarly, the large carry out 
for YCCIP allows tEe~FY 79 program to be budgeted at $414*000 ^despite a cut 
in '79 allocations ^o $269 ,"06^ from $316,000. . ^ 



GREENE COUirrY . ' 

Data not yet available. This section^j^ill^f ollow shortly in'a^separate! 

addendum. ' ^ » i^^i' 



One^substantive point can be made here'even before receipt of the data, 
however. Two cuts in allocations appear to the staff at this point to contain 
the seeds of disastej^f or YEDPA there. One cut is that in the YEDPA programs 
themselves (YETP went from $164 ,000 to $8^,000; YCClP went from $33,000 to .\ 
$28,000). Planning had been predicated on the basis of about 60 to 65% more 
money than was actually allocated. The second cut is that for Title VI: from 
$2.5 million to $600,000. This atxects YEDPA because many of the supervisory 
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personnel in service deliverers were Title VI enrollees. They are likely 

to lose their jobs and there arfe no resources with which to teplace. them. 

IV. PLANNING FOR' FY 79 , T * 



CLARK COUNTY . ^ ^ 

In Clark County anHntelligent, staff is in a constant process both of 
^ * leatning from experience and also thinking abstractly about gaps^ in the employ- 
ment and training mii they offer. They take planning seriously, they take goals 

\ ' ^ o ' . " 

seriously, and they take- monitoring ongoing programs seriously. This means * 
^ .that there is constant interaction of data, experi^ce, coticepts, and goals ^ 
that allows the staff ^ to ^identify 'and act qn operational problems; to rethink 

and restate goals constantly both internally and in interacting with other 

\ i ^ ^ ^ " ^" ^ ^ t 

actors in the system such as service deliverers, advisory council^*, and elected 

t • . • " ^ ' L 

^ officials; and to plan for and,.execute changes that improve p^grtos, 

* Thus, in keeping wit;h this admirable ge^ieral way of proceeding, the staff • 

during 1978 identified problems of varying sizes. Some could be acted on 'and solved 

immediately. Some required different planning outcomes f^r FY 79.. 'Some are just 

now. emerging and will require' action in the future. Fortunately, the learning 

capacities and perceptiveness about both~problems and possible so;Lutions on^^ 

the part of the ClArk County staff are high and, barring congressional or DOL^* 

action that makes a shajnbles of thfe ptogram, the future should lead tcf^con^ii^u^ 

' ' \ . * *. - ^ 

Improvemftfit of already basically feound programs ♦ ^ ' 
■ * One continuing problem area during 1978 was thfe, arrangement of academic 
credit for program experience. This was not aqj^ieved during, 1978 but has been 
achieved for 1979 for both YETP and YCCIP. X \ ' 

Another continuing area of concern was io increase the^quality of work 
sites. This has t)een by constant oversight of the performance of tfite. principal 
• service delivered responsible for work site development a^d considerable 

ERIC- / . ' •. 3oy ■ ■ 
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.' ' ' • ' • . . , ' 

discussion of the Ingredients that make for a quality site , ("jawboning" is an 

ap.t phrase for what occurred). Quality is also' being improved by a formal 

'Change that was' introduced in 1979: the career developjnei^t office in the ^ 

.Springfield City School^^s^t certify each work 3ite as career-related. 

Some concrete problems were identified with individual programs in 1978. 
One supervision problem in YCCIP was identified and immediately corrected 
through negotiations between the deliverer (Clark CoUnty schools) *and the 
prime sponsojrship st^ff . Another problem was identified as the inability of the i 
^e^iverer chosen to .undertake youth OJT under YETP to do so. The program was, 
in effect*! suspended -for 1978, and then the 1979 planning pi;ocess reinstit,uted it 
with a different deliverer in^rder that the idea could be tried again (although, 
as previously noted, the "Shortage of money for 1979 may prevent that from happening). 

Some administrative probl^ems were identified la ferms of the staff dealing 
with the Springfield City schoo^ but constant interaction on these questions 
has improved the situation. And t^ie programmatic element of the public sq^ools 
role — career education — is thought to be ^ite successful. Continuing*discuss ions' 



stress to the 'schools the necessity of measuring what they^re accomplishing 
^(more "jawboning"). But, in general, the youth coordinator oi^ the prime 
sponsor staff is strong in his belief that the "shotgun wedciing" of CETA and ' 
the public schools is working in Clark Cp'unty^ ► ^ . ^ ^ 

Another specific problem that was identified and solved vtfhrough planning 
for different arrangements for 1979 was the inability to attract or even^ 
identify minority (black) participants for YCCIP. By changing both deliverers 
and the geographical location of the program for FY 1979 this problem should 
easily be rectified. ' ^ ' 

Two broad general areas of concern first emerged in FY 78 and are continuing 

' * 

t6 occupy the time and attention of the staff. The first involves the whole 

package of outreach, recruitment, intake, and assessment activities. In a 

•v. , • «. 

specific, concrete sense the sfaff reacted to some operational problems by 
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treating a three-person coimnittee to make enrollment decisions — one individual 
from YCDS, one from the Springfield schools, and Qne from the prime sponsorship 
staff. ' But a larger problem remains: a number of programs (includ:(.ng YEDPA 
programs) are not attracting as many applicants .as previously.* A first 
response to this problem has been the Special targeting of welfare clients 
(with a plan for p'ublicizing that^^rgeting to all relevant agencies and 
organizations) for all CETA programs, including YEDPA. 

> \ 

le second broad area of concern involves the relatively large gap between 




YEDPA program Scperience .for a participant and any potential for private se.ctor 

<" 

placement. The prime sponsor staff is^etermined to focus on placements in the 
private sector |or YEDPA participants. They had a sm^ll vocational exploration 
component , in the SPEDY program for summer, 1978, and would like to expand that 
component and make it part of the year-roflnd y<gtith program. They^re also 
beginning to think -about ways in. which they can link YEDPA programs with the new 
Title VII Private Sectors Initiatjj.ve Program. 

X 

This^constant learning and feedback process was reflected In formal ways 
in the ;L979 planning decisions\ The change in YCCIP is a direct result of what 
was learned. The county schools were found not to reach the youth most in 
need of services and were also somewhat ^^low administratively. Thus the 1979 
YCCIP program was split between a central city YMCA..(with participants referred 
from the Ohio Youth Commission) and the county Children's Home. The YMCA project 
might conceivably fall through b^xt if it does the* prime Sponsorship might well 
ttirn to an expei^ienced deliverer focusing on inner city youth, with a large 
component of black youth: OIC. And, presumably, the Ohio Youth' Commission 
reference requirement would hold (OYC deals with offenders, potential offenders, 
and youth generally thopght to be "in trouble")- 

Simllar/jr, the decision to replace YCDS with OBES as a deliverer of a small 



OJT component in YETP was made formally in the^ planning process. 

^ ■ ■ ■ 
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In short, Clark County is able to change incrementally and .constantly to 
deal with new events and, new perceptions and to plan ahead • When appropriate, 
these changes come in the formal planning cycle, .They, are not liiodbted to that 
cycle, however^ but can, instead ,. occur at any time. 



In plahning for FY 79 RFPs were issued for both .YETP^ and YCCIP. Five 
prpposals came in for YETP and parts of four were funded. The, fifth proposer \ 

s 

was shifted to YCCIP. Three of the four funded were the FY 78 deliverers- The 

new deliverer wais the employment service,* selected to do a smadtl^J^ program- 

* • For YCCIP only two^roposal$ were received and both of them had to be 

stimulated by the staff. The FY 78 deliverer (county schools) did not apply. 
• ♦ ^ 

• Both of the two organizaticSns s,ubinitting proposals were funded. 

COLUlfflUS^ 

; « - 

• 1 

^Resolution of Earlier Problem^ 

In previous reports certain serious problems in the Columbus YETP 'and 
YCCIP programs were identified and described, the most important of these 
being sferious delays in implementing the major part of YETP, unders^aff ing in 
the C^TA^plannin^ unit, understaf f ing in the operations youth unit, apd confusion 
over provision of aci^demlc cx^i^t,. All of thesle pro*blems are still present and 
none h a ve^been resolved- No significant new problems have arisen, however- 

1- The startup of -YETP in C(?lumbus, was initially delayed whil'e the CETA 
Director decided which operator was to rim the yputh center- She overturned the ^ 
results .of the RFP and"liecided the center sjjpuld be run in> house, but the decision 
was made very late- Prior to May, there weJte no formally designated administrative 
, staff. The Youth Employment Service Center (YESC) did not open its doors 
until June 19, and throughout the summer it? has been plagued with basic 
operating problems like getting clerical and counseling staff, getting aes 
and typewriters, and getting ribbons for. the typewriters- Applicants to t e 
YESC during the summer quickly recognized the confusion and inefficiency, and 

ERIC 
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the number applicants h^s diminished. In shorty the Implementation of 
YESC, which Is the major part of YETP In Columbus, continues to be a major' 
problem. ^ ' 

2. The number of the planning staff has stabilized at 5 (a former planner 
Is now in charge of all In-house youth operations; a current planner had "been 

on loan to opei^ate the f ledgllng^ESC until late August) . There Is no, assurance 
that the size of the planning staff will remain stable, however; It has-been _ ^ 
' cp^on for plafiners to be pulled out of planning and put Into operations 
when serious problems arise. (If is easier in Columbus transfer staff 
•laterally on temporary Assignment than to hire new staff quickly.) Ai^o the 
planning staff lacks depth and expedience. Understaf f Ing in:- the planning unit 
was a serious problem during the FY 79 planning process for ^11 titles, because 
SO many grants had to be prepared in a very shcTrt Ctme span (Title I,' II,' 
VI > HIRE II, STIP II, YETP, YCCIP, and a demonstration Employment Opportunities 
program grant •) ' , - " 

3. Staffing in the operations youth unit has been dragging. Initially 
there were too few administrative staff to coordinate the YETP program and 
the other youth programs. The administrative staff gradually came on board, 

' but there has been a delay in getting the operational staff for^he.YESC hired — 
cleiks, counselors, Ifttervlewers , and othefs* Ev6n in November, vacancies 
remain at YESC. ^ The city's civil service system imposes a cumbersome 
hiring process, and apparently there is no way it can be circimivented or . 
exempted. The city's purchasing process, which also controls CETA purchases, 
is another time consuming procedure that slows up CETA programs, including* 
YETP and YCCIP. The d^layp f<5r YCCJCP wejre aggravated by a time consuming 
requirement (in the city charter) tl^af^the cly/y council approve every single 
contract, which meant that contracts for projects with the 3 YCCIP project 
operators had to be negotiated by staff and then approvecl^by city ^^lAicll. 



All of these bureaucratic requirements Impose delays, but the delays h^ve 
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been aggravated by a lack of coordination among relevant staff units and a * 

lack of perceptible le^ership from the Director*^ office. No one was in 

charge or had authority fb simplify procediires, so the implementation has 

proceeded very slowly. 

4. Academic -credit is still an issue that is causing confusion. The prime 

sponsor staff and the Columbus Public Schools have been unable to negotiate a 

_ ' 

mutiiaily accepta|;>le posiiion whereby youth participants can receive academic 

credit. The FY 79 plan talks glowingly about the aspirations, but during FY 78 

f - 

no participants in YETP, YCCIP, or SPEDY received academic credit. It would 
appear that the school system is reluctant to have the prime sponsor dictate to 
them about academic curricula; it is possible this attitude is stimulated by 

^ c 

the cursory role that the schools have been granted in YETP. \ 

Some of the reasons for lack of progress in correcting these problems have 
been mentioned In the above paragraphs. One of the most* important reasons is 
that the Columbus Director has not* publicly acknowledged that problems exist 
and specified what can be. dojie to correct them. It is unclear whether the 
^Director even recognizes the seriou^ess of the YETP problems. Even though 
other staff may acknowledge the^oblems, they do not have the authority to do 
anything about them, and the organizational context in the Columbus CETA program 
does not encourage staff to take the initiative and take risks. Attempts to 
J^^rove the situation that have been made h^ve occurred on a piecemeal, ^c oord- 
' Inated basis. There has bee^no federal presence to force improvements. The ^ 
federal regional office has been passive' and paper-oriented. 
Comparison of n 78 and FY 79 Pla nning ami Results 

There was very little to distinguish tl^e 79 youth^ planning processes from 
the 78 processes; Given the late start of most parts of the youth programs, there 
was little st^stantive knowledge on which to draw, apd the staff units agreed 
that the programs should be continued intact. The ^outh council concurred . There 
was a special hearing for public agencies to make presentations (each presentor 
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was limited to 5 minutes) and this constittitsftd the main vehicle for community- - 
based organizations input. The grant applications were drawn up by the planning 
staff^in late August and early September in a rush after instructions from the 
regional office were received late August (plans were due Sept. 9). 

There was really no improvement in the time available to plan when the 
two years are compared; the head planner indicated that no instructions had been 



received prior- to th^late August CETA l^^er on YETP and YCCIP. There was 
no substantive review of the^ first year progress because everyone conceded ythat 
the programs had not been in place long' enough to assess them. There was, 
therefore, no Aeed to solicit substantive comments from CBOs and the advisory 
council. There was no attempt made by the CETA 3taff to solicit input from 
the LEAs. The nonfinancial agreements were simply extended through* the new 
program year as a matter of course. ^ 

The substance of the program plans for YETP and YCCIP have changed very 
little from their FY 78 versi9ns. The YETP program for FY 79 consists of the 
following parts: 

1. I/S work experience for 320 youth is called' Career Employment 
Experience. This activity' constitutes a straight extension of Title I I/S 
work experience, which is also operated by the prime sponsor staff. Part of 

the LEA 22% funds pay for this activity. School counselors certify the worksite^ 
cont r l bute^^~the"yoQth'*g'career'^goatsT . 

2. Classroom training for 1300 consists of two activities. The Career 
Occupation Training Program (C.O.T.P.) is a large scale orientation t9 the world 
of work for 1300 participants. The orientations cover job application procg- 
dures, resume preparation, communication skills, and other skills r'elated to 
entry into the labor market. The staff did. a needs .assessment that showed this 
kind of activity was needed by youth and was not^being provided elsewhere. ^ 

TKe second part of classroom training is vocational training for entry 
level positions in one of three occupational areas, all growth areas in 

r • . 
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Columbus~f ood service, warehousing, and audio equipment Installation* 
(Vocational 'trailing Is subcontracted to private vendors*.) About 150 youth 
will receive this tralnl^ in FY 79. 

3* 0/S work experience for about 115 dropouts will be work site (job) 
experience* 

4* Vocational Exploration conducted by HRDI Is a repetition of a summer * 
program* About 120 youth will receive an elaborate introduction to the local 
labor market, the free enterprise system, collective bargaining, and some 
hands-^n exposure to local occupations* (This activity was planned for FY. 78 



but not implemented* ) 



r 



5* Counselor training will be funded by the remaining part of the 22% 
funds* The staff has arranged upgrading sessions designed to .make high school 
counselors more aware of the needs and expectations of private employers. 
Presentations by business representatives and a tour of a large warehouse in 
the city are planned for NoVember, 1978* (This was originally planned to 
occur in 1978 and was deferred to the FY 79 program year*) ^ 

As the above description should make clear, only about 150 youth will 
receive vocational training and a salable skill; about 435 will get a work 
experience job, and the rest will get C*O.T*P* and testing* -r i 

The YCCIP program was also continued without changes* A decisioX was made 
not to use a formal RFP for soliciting applications; the three vendors in 
place were continued primarily for lack of time and lack of track record due to 
late start up* All three projects InvolveH weatherizatlon and other home 
repair* 

The Lessons of 1978 

— . — ' ^ 

There have been few learning experiences going on in the YETP and YCCIP 

programs* The delayed implementation of the programs meant, that few substantive 

lessons could be garnered, evra If that had been a priority of the staff, which 
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It was not. The nicest thing one could say was that they needed more time before 
they could assess their youth programs and look for substantive lessons. 

The 78 program year certainly did suggest procedural lessons for planning 

(e.g., more time to plan, more staff to plan, better information on performance) 

< 

but the planning process for 79 was no different than the 78 process had been. 
Even though the planning staff were cognizant of the lessons for^ planning 
processes, they were unable to do anything different because they lacked 
the staff and the time and the necessary information and tha ^authority to 
do anything to make changes. The DOL planning process time frame amounted to 
less than two weeks. ^ • 

The 78 program year also suggested procedural changes for staffing for, 
the YESC Component of YETP. But again, no changes have been made to facilitate 
better implementation.^ The same civil service regulations remain, the 
purchasing requirements, the city council role, the failure of the Director 
to delegate clear authority to a staff person and to coordinate staff units. 
The prime sponspr's annual report is typical of thg pt^blic face that the Columbus 
CETA program displays'". The report, in describing the YETP program progress ^ ^ 
in FY 78, did not hint at th^epth of implementation problems. It stated 
merely that "significant progress" was being made in achieving 13 listed goals, 
and it said that the YESC was in the process of developing its "fullest 

potential." In an atmosphere where failure to implement and enroll are not 

» 

acknowledged as problems, the question of lessons learned; is virtually 

J* 

meaningless in operational terms. ^ , , 

To date, the process of learning lessons and applying them does not 
exist in Columbus because Columbus has not reached a state of development in 
YETP and YCCIP where rational planning is followed by rational monitoring, ^ 
with feedback to service deliverers and planners and corrective actions and 
modifications as needed. Colti&bus continues merely to cope with daily 
problems. The immediate problem alWays dominates attention; "lessons" and 
^ long ^^^e^lanning are luxuries thus, far foi^gone. 
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GREENE COUNTY 



Planning for the FY 78 youth programs in Greene County was Very difficult ♦ 
With two months to complete YETP and YCGIP narratives, staff were rushed; there 
was no room for error and little time for revision and area-wide review^ As a 
result the Greene Coujity plans were late, receiving conditional approval from^ 
BDOL in about Novembei^, 1977. Greene County EmployTnent and Training Administration 
*hlred one parttime youth coordinator to assume responsibility for the new youth 
programs and SPEDY. She wrote^ grant proposal under the pressures of time, 
little prior experience, inconsistent and changing guidelines from DOL and^ 

a 

with technical assistance materials that always seemed to arrive too late to 
be helpful. As a result the documents that emerged as Greene fcounty^s youth 

\ 

plans in FY 78 had only the cosmetic appearance of having been systematically 
coordinated with complet^ed plans for Titles I, II and VI; were only 
approved by DOL in a very cursory fashion,; practically ignored any procedures 
for knowledge development; and lacked the innovative character DOL admonishel 
prime sponsors to strive for with this new youth prpgram. 

Planning for FY 79 was also characterized by time constraints and a shortage 
of resources as well as contradictory messages from DOL (especially 27 percent 
carryover the prime sponsor had not planne4 for) . Yet tjie planning p,eriod for 
FY 79 was less hectic than before because n^^s^^^eene County has a full-time 
youth coordinator, the county has had one '^ear*s experience, and the staff has 
made the fundamental decision not to change the FY 79 plans in any significant 
way from FY 78. Programmatic changes) in Greene County *s FY 79 plan were by and 
large the result of funding changes, .Issues over which they had no control. 
The decision to go wl^ an adaptation of the 78 plans was based upon the conclu- ^ 
slon that the first plan had been a good one. That conclusion was based upon 
a formal evaluation conducted by a local evaluation team between Augtiat 3 and 
August 29, 1978. • ^ 

Greene County staff claim to have learned a good deal during the first 
orogram year of Y1^3;P-^Y^^ much of this learning was confirmation of hunches 
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they had when they assembled last year's plan. They also discovered that some 
eljBments of\the youth program could be modified to improve its implementation. 
These findings have been incoirporated* in the new plans. 

Stglf reported that the widespread participation required by t^e 
regulations had been good for the youth programs. Community groups and individuals 
were an "innovative resource." This participation resulted in cooperative 
Interaction with^the .carpenters* union, a link forged last y^ar that Greene had 
never experienced before. Their dealings with Central State University through 
the youth council had resulted in tutting services that were cost free and helpful 
to the area youth enrolled in the programs. 

TheVouth council ha's worked as a protective shield for "hie CETA staff on a 
number of occasions: the council evaluated requests for SPEDY and gave it t6 CAC 
without a formal bidding procedure. The council made its decision and gave a 
formal statement to defend its choice. Any political heat that: might have 
been generated by the decision was deflected by the council away from the staff ^ 
j^o couldn't ^sily react to political pressure in a political Way themselves. 

Staff concluded* that the presence of yoU|th on the council , may have been a 
good experience for them, but that it had very little effect programmatically. 
Staff intended to tap the sentiments^.of youth members through interviews as pai?t 
of the, evaluation, ^ * ' - . 

The youth stafi have conclude^ a^ter a year's experience with YETP that OJT 
for^liigh school aged youth is not feasible. They have inferred that youth 
16 to 20 are not yet ready to inves't in 'job security of a career commitment. 
Rather they believe that OJT is better suited for adults who ar^ "reacfy to get on 
' the track." They also have concliided that projects like winterization as well 
as pre-apprenticeship pl^ograms are also better suited for adults. In place of* 
these approaches, youth staff would prefer very wep planned ^ork experience 
slots", emphasizing exposure, good adult role toodels, supervision, and jobs that 
provide experience, aelf esteem, and a producj: the youth can see and feel. - 



Greene County currently uses OJT for in-school youth admdLnistered by the local 
office of OBES. They want to use it in the future for out-of -school youth and 
on a full time basis. Staff reported, however, that they still were not sure 
if OBES would go after the out of school youth. 

The lessons learned from a year 's' effort to cultivate a new relationship 

, v. 

with the secondary schoola are sobering. . All interaction and cooperation 
Greene received from the public school system in the past year had been tlirough 
the personal efforts of one individual, the Superintendent of the Greene County 
Joint vocational high school. All the oth^r schools ^l^at feed students to the 
JVS claimed to be unable to provide any sugport. They were willing to take 
the free labor, but in general,, superintendents of traditional, nonvocational high 
schools in the county were unintetes ted. Their view, staff said, was 'Ve don't 
want federal money," Rather they want CETA to take the bad eggs out of their 
schools . 

CETA staff Hilso developed impression from one year's experience with 
the new youth programs that "scJn)ols don't teach what these kids need to know." 
That is, career guidance is dismal in the non-vocational high schools. The 
CETA youth staff discovered eaj^iy that the education community in Ohio is suspicious 
of manpower programs that seek to award credit for experience acquired outside 
the classroom. In Greene this has me^^ that the situation fn Ohio of np clear 
policy on credit for nontraditional learning experience continues and that 
in the absence of clear pol^-cy schools' will grant credit ^on the recommendation 
of a voc. ed. superintendent as litig as it is warranted by very vague state laws 
and regulations. This condition persists, and it makes planning for this aspect 
nof the youth programs uncertain and problematic. Youth staff did indicate, however, 
that they felt this paranoia and suspicion may, be lessening at the State Department 
of Education *as officials there discover that CETA will not drain the schools of 
warm 'bodies* they need for state budget fundsTV 
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The formal evaluation exposed several weaknesses in operational procedures 
staff plan to Improve in FY 79. First, this year's SPEDY schedule did not 
permit time for sufficient orientation of new ^workers, this, staff argue, 
was due largely to the delay of money from DOL, and it resulted in the practice 
of hiring new workers at the same time that the program was starting up. 

■4 

Second, CETA and CAC staff agreed that caseloads per counselor in FY 78 were • 
too high for optimum participant service. Cu'trent weekly worksite visits to 
pick up timesheets and to deliver, pay chec^ does not allow for Sufficient time to 
meet participants* qeeds or to discuss proolems. This has resulted in the % 
practice of "trouble shooting" on situations that might have been prevented. 
Also a turnover in counselling staff resulted in some confusion and le^s effective 
service. Third, staff learned some job sites — especially \nalntenance job 
sites — provided insufficient opportunity to learn new skills, and they 
discovered that the practice of delegating and dispersing supervision 
responsibilities among several people without clear policy about who was in 
charge led to lax supeirvlslon and questions among participants about who was in 
charge. ♦ ' . ^ . • » *^ * 

Staff assembled a set of recommendations listing a number of altejmatives 
to address and correct these problems. These have been included in the 79 -plan 

where they, have affected Implementation of the program or costs of the program. 

* * 

Staff have also attempted to begin filling 'the vacuum Iq. knowledge development 
In a commendable fashion, given their resources.. They still interpret that 

. - y • • 

provision as a goal beyond their means because it has been widely perceived ^ - 
as admonishing prime sponsors to engage in experimental and qtiasiexperimsntal 
practic^. Nevertljeless , staff have assembled a set of questionnaires designed 
for participants, staff and' site sponsors to collect attitudinal data on : 

r ^ 

respondents* experiences and perceptions of the elements and effects of the 
two programs. Staff have attended two workshops — one Xn Ti^edo and one in 



Qilcago-^eallng with innovation In manpower programs and how best to serve 
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youth. And finally local staff have begun to collect anecdotal recdrds hn ' 
participants ^ais a source of soft information which J:hey plan to file for 
.counselor use and possibly for planning at a future flate^ 

The formal evaluation conducted at the end *of the summer also prqvided 
som^ lessons on the usefulness of evaluation itself. They discovered that in 
addition to providing an opportunity to check-up on subcontractors, evaluations 
provided an opportunity for members of the ptabllc to be exposed to the worksites' 
and what can be done with some, disadvantaged youth in the new programs* Thus 
evaluations conducted by staff with lay perticipation can have enormous PR Value. 
Staff have concluded not only to condtict another . formal evaluation next year, 
but also' to schedule thrde monitoring exercises over the program year beypnd 
desk monitoring of records and repor^ts again with the idea in mind of exposing 

the public to the things \hat happen in the^ programs , and thfe variety of 

» " «* 

tfiings going on at diverse worksites. ' , 

/ 

*. 

• V. DATA 

\ . ^ ' ' ^ I 

CLARK comrrz . ' * ■> ^ 

•The MIS system in Clark County has 4 number of quality control procedures 
that seem to help'^roduce good data fot 1±e u^e of the sta^f. They^^also have 
close ties and good monit^ing of the deliverers and so can supplement the 
required "hard" data with more qualitative kinds of dat^i They can also check 
any hard" data that does not seem^ to be accurate^ on an» intuitive level. 
The staff also adds*' data ^requirements from a variety of sources— gener^ed both 
Internally and from deliverers — when they frame questions to which they want 
answer^s* In short, data for sensitive management- of high quality i& both 
generated and» more important, used in Clark Cotpty.^ 
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COLUMBUS 9 • ■ \ ' 

The Columbus CETA system Is not highly data oriented* Data In Columbus v 

» ^ 
are kept to a minimum* The MIS section of tti^ Department of Community Services 

(DCS Is CETA's home agency) Is responsible for compiling client characteristic 

and progr^ activity enrollment data* Planners have no role In data collectloi 

Once compiled, data are not always readily distributed to staff/ and planners 

c 

sometimes have trouble getting data* ' . * 

The fiscal section of DCS Is responsible for collecting the financial 
data and compiling It* Again, plani>ers have no role, and often data collected 

are' not distributed to other st^ff, including planners. 

^^/^ 

The, only data that are collected on a regular and systematic basis are tho^ 

necessary to prepare the Required federal quarterly reports* Very little 

additional information is collected* Information oncllent characteristics 

by program activity, or terminations by program activity, are not among the 

items collected. An antlual survey of SPEDY participants has been conducted by 

youth ^operations sJCaff, and the evaluation staff Also collected data on 

test results of YETP appli,cants 'during the stmmier* (Those test results showed 

that, of the 197 persons processed as of 97-30/78 at the.YESC, all of them, 

regardless^of race, 6ex, I/S or 0/S status, were functioning at only a 6th grade 

' level for reading and matH* This is the first time that tests have been given 
\ - / . - ' ^ " 

and analyzed in this fashion.) 

rThe disinclination of the Columbus staff to collect data is related to 

their relative lack of self evaluation and monitoring* In general, data are 

collected only to.mept DOL report requirements* There is little data analysis 

and little link bietween data and planning and program operations*^ Knowledge 

development, which might be considered a supplementary type of datS 9ollectlon, 

did not .exist during FY 78, and shows little sign of being revived in FY 79* 



GREENE COUNTY 

Greene County collects all fiscal and participant data r equire d by DOL 
for quarterly reports and annual program narratives* It conducts a formal^ 
evaluation annually and plans to monitor subcontractors and worksite sponsors 
three times per year in FY 79. During the August evaluation the CETA evaluator. 



contracts pfficer and the progra m co ordinator examined all fiscal records and 



participant files for accuracy and compL 
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Greene has» however, gone a step beyond minimal requirements of data 

/ 

collection specified by DOL. They have assembled interviews designed for Title III 
.participants, supervisors, program directors , counselors, and Intake workers* 
They assess such areas of inquiry as 1) adequacy of operational procedures and 
services, 2) meaningfulness of work and career employment, ^ enhancement of 
participant^ employability and career goals, 4) attitudes of service deliverers 
toward goals of the youth program, 5) adequacy of ^rk-site supervision, 
6) participant cooperation and 7) participant satisfaction. 

Evaluations are concluded with collegial *'rap sessions" and Greene has 
begun the pradtice of coiq)iling records on all participants* This is a 
couiteelor/superyisor joint responsibility* 

^ VI. EVALUATION 

CLARK COUNTY 
Self-Evaluation 

Clark County staff are constantly assessing and questioning their own 
performance in YEDPA (and in all other' CETA programs too)* They collect data 
required by the Department of Labor and also collect any other Information 
they think relevant to keeping close track of where they are in their programs^" 
Goals are the subject of continuous attention ando are translated into specific 
operational concerns* The two overriding goals for all CETA programs- in the 
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county are to Integrate the various programs and to aim at private sector 
employment as th^^lnal outcome for as many participants as possible. Thus 
YETP and YCQit have always been viewed as Integral parts of the- total CETA 
program* A mkjor Integrating device has been the central Intake that Is 
responsible for all CETA participants, A second integrating force Is the fact 
that the central staff Is relatively small* This means that although the 
youth programs administrator Is responsible for day-to-day operations of 
YEDPA programs, the director, the MIS manager, and the central Intake director 
are also well aware* of the details of the programs and how they fit the total 
CETA package* The Title I adult training administrator also understands where 
the youth^jrograms fit in the total package* 

V ■ \ 

The second goal — that of stressing private sector employment outcomes-r 
is now being articulated more foi^cefully with regard to XI3)PA and concrete 
steps are jlso taking place to improve performance: 1) a tie bet^^een YEDPA 
and Title VII 4s being discussed, 2) the favorable experience with a small 
vocational exploration program in the summer will be repeated and expanded when 
funds are available, 3) OJT for youth will be tried again despite the failure 
of the first deliverer chosen to get very far with it (unless the cut in funds 
necessitates dropping this new OJT effort for FY 79), and 4) more stress wilj 
be placed on .looking at placements in judging the performance of progjn^m^ 
components* 

Monitoring of deliverers is done carefully 4;^ Clark County ^-^-^F^ youth 
administrator has a monitor working with him* They look at the administration, 
fiscal systems, reporting procedures, and—most Important— planned versus actual 
performartce on the part of subgrantees* On-site visits occur weekly* More • 
frequent contact~both In person and on the phone— is used as necessary* When 
weaknesses are identified the subgrantee is asked to submit corrective action 
steps* The staff reviews those proposals. and negotiates the final steps to be 
taken* If corrective action is not carried out by the subgrantee or is not * 

^ -325 
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succeeding then the advisory council is informed. The council at this point 
reviews the situation and either approves recommended action or makes its own 
proposals. If no solution is still forthcoming then the problem is taken to 
the elected "off icials (thk Coimtf B<^rd of Commissioners). 

A variety of measures and judgments are used in making evaluations of ^-—^ 
programs. THese evaluations are used for planning purposes, for 
instituting further ^corrective actions if needed, and for making funding 
decisions fo^^ubsequent years. Performance (planned versus actual)*, placement 
rates, costs, and )|jnpact measures (wage gain, increased skills, quality of 
services) are all assessed. 
Local ManpCT^er Policy Debates ^ 

Decision--makers in Clark County do not tend to engage in long 
phi]^osophical debates about the goals of manpower programs • However, there 
are a relatively large number of people who understand the programs and are in 
constant contact wi\:h their performance and think of them in terms of whether 



they are reaching 'the general goals of having an integrated program and ultimately 
making good placements in t}ie private sector. These people include the professional 
staff, the staff of the experienced deliverers, and the members of the advisory 
council, including the youth subcouncil^^^pThe cotmcll apparatus is Important 
in Clark County and has been since the beginning of CETA. Thus when changes . 
In direction, usually Incremental, are planned by the staff they are discussed in 
the coun^l and consensus almost always emerges rather ^quickly. This does not 
mean, however, that cotoicil members do not know much about the progratft^ or , 
do not care about them. They care a considerable amount and also know enough 
to have a sense for when proposed changes are, in the right direction. Several 
years ago, when a number of important council members perceived serious problems 
in the program, the council was instrimiental in effecting a change in the* 
directorship. Since then they have considerable confidence in the 
director (two 4iffs"iit individuals) and have followed the lead of the director 
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and his or her staff* However, history suggests that If the council felt 

i 

that the program was again going off the track they would ^not be shy abo\it ^ 
- "'7*^ Intervening^ - present good relations and general agreement on both ends 

and means seems likely to continue, however. Thus "grand debates" over policy 
are not likely, but this should no^t^e^taken to mean that policy considerations' 
are Ignored. In Hiany subtle ways^he staff and the council and, to a lesser ' 
extent, the subgrantees, continually shape Incremental changes In policy as 
they shape- Incremental changes In programs. 

A major constraint on the^ decision-making that takes place Is that there are 
a few.w^ll-corm^cted and well-entrenqhes deliverers providing a large part^ of . 
CETA services In the County. If the staff were to propose massive removal of one; 
or more of those deliverers a major fight would, no doubt, arise. Fortunately, 
^the entrenched deliverers are also at least pretty good and the staff has 
taken the stance of working with them to Ijnprove any weaknesses they see rather 
than constantly threatening them with defundlng. There have been occasions, 
however, when even the entrenched agencies have taken some cuts (not In YEDPA) 
foif^ con tinned poor performance. So there Is a balance weighted In favor of 
existing C^liverers, but the system will not tolerate repeated poor performan^^ 
on the part of any deliverer. Thus Innovation must proceed slowly In some senses 
^ If new funds are not available; but It can proceed Incrementally even Within 

the confines of existing funds and an occasional infusion of new funds allows even 
more innovation. > , ^ 

Knowledge Development ^ ' \ * o - 

The only knowledge development^ tivity planned for FY 78 was to .test the 
proposition tjhat the YCCIP program woull> increase the proclivity of participant^ 



not to drop out of school (they w^re chosen for the program on the basis of 
being identified as .potential dropouts by school, counsellors) . Thus far that 
activity has not taken place. The staff, however, is planning to interview 
a niiirf)er of the 34 persons who participated in the^ program just to get -their 
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impressions of the program and whether it had any relation to their decision 
to return or not to return to school. (Twenty-two of the 34 returned to school; 
the rest did not.) These interviews will not, of course produce "scientific 
proof" about the effect of the program but it may give some Important leads 
and insights. Also, similar kinds of interviews are .{i^lanned at the conclusion' 
of the 1979 YCCIP program. Thus, by this time next year, the staff should have 
some impressions, and information on two very different groups of participants. 

In YET^ knowledge development has been defined in terms of what is imparted 
to the participai]:t3* ^ 

Formal knowledge development has not been a high priority in Clark County 
and, given limited time and resources, probably should not become a high priority. 
But the debriefin^g of participants approach to be used for YCCIP holds some 
promise of impor taint learning on the local level that might generate future 
program adjustments. ^ 

» 

COLUMBUS ^ 

Self -Evaluati Oil ' , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rhetoric in the plans and at MAC meetings notwithstanding, Columbus is 
doing little to monitor and evaluate either its performance in YET? and YCCIP 

or the impact of those programs. ^So much attention has been diverted by basic 

' ' ' l^' ' 

operational and implementation problems th/tt management concerns like monitoring 
and evalu^ion have been obscured. Although knowledge-development sections 

■ ^ / 

of the YETP and YCCIP plans for 78 and 79 specify ^llmitfd aspirations for 

■ / 

measuring some aspects of program impact, no Impact analysis has been undertaken 
as of November, 1978. Even if implementation problems had not dominated attention 
so much, it is doubtful that self -evaluation would have emerged, because there 
l^no tradition in Columbus of rigorous a&d candid self evaluation in other 
CEFA programs. 

There are no staff as^gned as program monitors for YETP and YCCIP (nor 
.Indeed for any of the CETA programs In Columbus). To the^tent that monitoring 
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Is done. It Is handled by the DCS evaluation unit, but ther^has been no monitoring 
. or ^valuatidn of the YETP and YCCIP programs in FY 78* or 79 to date. Originally, 
i^ the 78 plan, a staff position of youth monitor was to have been added to the 
evaluation unit, but the Director decided not to create this position, and it 
has not been included in the 79 plans. The existing evaluation staff is 
responsible for monitoring not just the other CETA titles and programs but al^o 
^ more than 30 other programs in the DCS* Needless to say, it was understaffed 
and uiable to conduct regular monitoring reviews of YETP and YCCIP* Although 
the evaluation unit staff recognize, at an intellectual level, the differences 
of monitoring, evaluation, and knowledge development, at the operational level 
none of the distinctions mattered 'because none of them were done* 
Local Manpower Policy Debat^ 

• As the preceding sections should abundantly clear, Columbus' youth program 
has been plagued with operational problems; staff attention has been fixed on 
Immediate probl^s and coping to survive. There has not been time to question 
the policy Implications of the YETP and YCCIP programs. There certainly has 
been no request from the Director for retl;iinking the local manpower and youth 
policies. And the 79 planning process for youth. slutely reaffirmed unquestioningly 
the previous year s programs without debating policy* 

The manpower policy for youth in Columbus is h^no means easy to understand, 
despite* fisertions in the plans and annual repotts. The basic goal of YETP and 
YCCIP, Is to prepare youth for entry level positions in the local labor force, , 
pr^mrily by exposure to a world of^iWork orientation (C.O.T.P.). This is a 
simple enough policy, but It is not supplemented with enough work experience Jobs, 
OJT, and placement servcj^s to make the goals realistically achieveable. The 
youth programs, especially the YEEC, seem to be operating in isolation from the 
other parts of the CETA .prb^am. There is very little tie between the youth 
prograps and the other Jrogr mas, nor is t|^ integration of youth manpower policy ' 
jlnto the overall CETA manpower policy evident, primarily because the latter is 
itself vague and mlsunderstaod. ^ ^ ' ' 
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If one were tc rank Columbus on a spectrum of operational concerns vs. 
policy concerns, the Columbus CETA program falls far on the ejjjd of operational 
.concerns. Columbus has been stuck on operational concerns |Eor^ almost .a year — 
It has been operational concerns,- not policy debates that have delayed the 
implementation of Its YETP program. Genuine debates on any manpower policy, * 
including YEDPA, are very rare in Columbus. 
Knowledge Development 

T^e knowledge development alms of the Columbus youth programs, as contained 
In the YETP and YCCIP plans for FY 78 and 79, were reasonably simple and unassuming. 
The goals were to 1) identify factors in the backgrounds of youth that 
contributed to the youth's unemplo3nnent problems, and 2) to assess the impacts 
^ of different CETA ^uth programs (or "treatments") on youth employablllty after 
leaving the program. Nothing has as yet been done to address these knowledge 
development goals. 

A special background form, was to be used at Intake to collect more 
Ijoformation than intake staff would usually get from applicants, but to date 
these forms have not been analyzed. One minor step towards this goal has been 
an analysis by the evaluation unit of the BOLT test scores of YESC ap:j^llcants 
through September. The results were compiled in time for inclusion In the annual 
report, but it is unclear whether more will be done with the results. 

I Since so few participants have terminated from YETP and YCCIP the evaluation 
unit has not attempted to 'do anything with respect to the impact analysis. 
It is not known when more attention will be given to analysis of either of the 
knowledge development goals. ^ 

The reasons for lack of att^tion to knowledge development are easy to 
identify: ' failure to implement much of the programs^ until late in FY 78, 
under staffing. in the evaluation unit, the lack of leadership from the Director 
making evaluation and knowledge development a priority. The knowledge development 
mandate has always been viewed in .Columbus as something extra, separate and done 
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only because the regulations required It. It has not been Integrated Into^ 
planning or operations. 

» 

GREENE COUNTY « 

The battery of Interview schedules and data Greene County administers and 
collects during for^l evaluation constitutes a significant "free will" effort 
to assess performance and Impact beyond required DOL record keeping. 

^ ^uae of time constraints and the turnover In youth staff In Greene County 
over the last year (a new full time youth coordinator with some social services j 
background but no formal CETA experience was employed) periodic monitoring 
beyond sample desk monitoring (checking .records) was not conducted during the 
first year of the program. However ,j5Staff and the youth council have decided 
that monitoring on site will b^ an Important activity In FY 79, and the new 
Title III narratives Include plans to^ conduct .three onrslte monitoring actions over 
the course of the next program year with one formal evaluation a$ a final stock- 
taking effort toward the end of the year. 

Evaluation in Greene County sought to achieve two main objectives this 
year. First it attempted to assess perfomnance of the whole yduth service^ 
network — the agency as well aa the subcontractors — and, >as important, it was 
to function as in-service ti:ainlng for the new youth coordinator. The thinking 
of senior staff was that this new 'coordinator could assimilate much more"* 
about CETA and local implementation by becoming Immersed in th^ design and 
implementation of the local evaluation with the 'aid of senior staff. This , 
exercise, plus writing up 'the annual plans for the yonth programs', was, therefore. 
Intended to orient and train the new coordinator in as efficient a way as possible. 
The strategy seems tb have worked, " ' S 

Greene County .has demonstrated both explicitly in the annual plan as well 
as implicitly in their program^operations and administration that they have a 



set of goals and objectives .that constitute an employment and training policy 

rather thjftn just a mere concern for operational matters and questions of who 

\ 
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' gets what cpntract. This- policy is composed of seven broad goals or objectives 
that guide and focus J-ocal efforts' and organize their formal plans. The 
broadest goals include a) operating programs that combine work experience, train- 
' ing, case management, and support services for low income youth who otherwise 

would not be self-supporting in the f orseeable futui^ b) giving high priority 
to those youth with multiple disadvantages (thus the major focus of the youth 
programs is directed toward low income youth who are out-of-school nongraduates 
needing skills training, oj^ potential drop outs, minority youth, offenders 
and /or physically or mentally handicapped) j c) coordinating currently existing 
setvices for Greene County youth (Greene County, hopes to continue to forge 
links with the schools, connnunlty agencies and labor organizations which they 
commenced in earnest last year) . 

Butressing these broad overarching goals is a set of "institutional change 
goals," Among these staff number d) restructuring and reclassifying jobs 
(this objective will require additional interaction with labor organizations 
over the coming year); e) increasing private sector involvement. Greene plans, 
in connection with this fifth goal, to explore various way's to improve OJT- ^ 
services to all CETA youth participants (I and III) thfough a "youth j<Jb 
development" po'sition wittlin the existing framework with OBES. Two other 
avenues will also be explored toward this end: CETA will seek to forge a new 
link with the Xenia Chami5er of Commerce, which has just expressed an interest 
in becoming active in youth programs, and' Greene plans to explore the possibilities 
for collaborat;ive efforts under YEDPA with "Work-education councils" as , - 

^escribed in Region V ETA Technical Assistance Letter 96 to Increase private 

» 

sector involvement in Greene County • 

Greene has also stated the goar*(f) of improving career decision making 
through three techniques: increasing the attention to assessment and testing 
^^^^^Of-tmrticipants; increasing contac^t between participants^ counselors and case 
managers; and ^ developing workshops for participants. 

r 
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Their final emphasis (g) will be to integrate and coordinate services in 
Greenfe County so there is^a "natural progression" participants' may follow or a 
"career training and goals ladder," the first wrung of which is services (work 
expet;ience) provided under YCCIP and SPEDY, followed by the intermediate step, 
* YETP> and -culminating in' Title I ' 

This emerging employment and training policy for youth in Greene County 
has, resulted from the interaction of a wide r^nge of actor s an cj^lnterests 
throughout the firs I. year of the program. Title I and III §^aff work very 
closely together. The. youth council and the MAC must agree on broad 'directions 
and the thrust of policy decisions before they go to the commissioners. Youth 
council meetings are scheduled regularly; they meet at least once per month. 
All decisions are aired before the council; the council considers staff 
recomanendations and makes indepen^nt contributions themselves. Staff work 
very hard to get the assistance of other si^ificanfe aptors — the unions, the 
public and private colleges in the area, the ex€tf:t»tives at the local high 
schools—to understand their program and to contribute ideas as well as 

4 

resources. The single agency that seems least cooperative has been OBES. That . 
organization scuttled a fledgling pre-apprenticeship program witli the local 
*^ carpenters' union in FY 78 by insisting that any youth OJT must be structured in > 
Such a maij^er that participants .be in school and be limited to 20 hours wor}c 
per week. The apprenticeship program required full tinfe workers, and OBES would 

/ ■ • * 

not hear of it. That misunderstanding has yet to be jcompletely resolved. 

V ■ ~ ' 

In general > Gteene County seeks -to involve a very wide circle of actors 
and interests in youth programs > and the council Is itself representative of 
^ this mix., All major issues of policy ar6 deliberated, before the coimcil, and 
the council votes to accept or reject staff recommendations. Furthermore, while 
staff conduct evaluation proceedings, four"^uth council members accompanied 
the staff as observer s'^ . * - ' . . 

Finally, staff and jtouth Council, recommendations must be approved by the 
general advisory counpil Sefore the ele'cted* officials are asked to approve p^ans. 
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programs or policy changes. Thus decisions' tend t6 be well discussed and 
debated prior to final formal disposition. . 



' VII. SPEDY, 197^ 

CLARK COUNTY ^ ^ 

SPEDY in Clark County has been and continues to be viewed al^st exclusiv€jly 

as short-term work experience. However, the staff has also felt free to add 

•small experimental components. In 1977 this involved retarded youth. In, 

1978 a small vocational exploration program was developed that was well regarded 
» 

and is expected to serve as a model for future efforts to link youth participants 
to private sector opportunities. Four deliverers provided slots. Three of - 
these deliverers are also involved in YEDPA and the fourth would like to be 
Involved. They werA experienced from previous SPEDY .programs. 

Moat of the grant was spent ($456,000 was expended and about $22,000 will 
be carried over to summer, 1979). The program was underenrolled— 497 were 
served instead of the planned 617. The major explanation for this is that 
eligible youth simply did not apply in large enough numbers. But the staff was 
pleased because the 497 figurd represented the* largest SPEDY program ever 
mounted in the county. The program wds planned to serve about 50% black youth 
and performed almost precisely at that level of service to blacks. The program 
was planned to 's.erve about 32% females but, in fact, served 38% females. 
Formal integration between SPEDY and YETP was minimal. The prime 
Sponsorship had proposed*^ touch closer integration with inter-title transfers. 
But the federal representative from the Chicago regional office said that that ^ 
could not be done (surely a curious interpretation of the DOL*s general 
pro-integration stance). A change of status notice served to provide some 
administrative integration. And the fact that Clark County has a central intake 
unit provided counselors an early decision point to determine whether an 
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Individual should go to SPED¥ or to one of "^the YETP slots maintained through 
the sunmer* Some YETP work sites became SPEDY work sites, which was another 
form of informal integration. ^ . ® 

Despite formal criteria' for site ^election that are the same for SPEDY 
and YETP, staff felt that the. smaller size of the YETP program plus its 
jrear-round character resulted in higher quality work sites in, the YETP program. 

'COLUMBUS 



The bulk of the $2.3 million SPEDY program was similar ta past summer 
programs. It is run by prime sponsor operations staff, like Title I youth 
programs and YETP. The majority of the more than 4000 participants were ' 
enrolled at one of the five neighborhood youth Intfiae centers and assigned to 
jobs at one of more than 400 traditional SPEDY vovkBlte agencies in city 
government and private nonprofit agencies* In selecting worksites, heavy 
emphasis is placed on the worksite's previous expe^^l^nce in SPEDY. Most of 
the SPEDY jobs fpr youth are in service functions. All have "aide"' ty^e 
titles. The greatest number of participants are assigned to the Columbus 
Public Schools for summer janitorial help an^to the city Parks and Recreation 
Department. ^ ^ 

The 1978 SPEDY program was marked by several new features. There was ^ 
Vocational Exploration, Program for 120 youth operated by NAfi**HRDI under a 
separate grant from DDL. SPEDY intake referred youth for thi& program. (The 
VEP program ha4 also been operated the previous suimner.) A second new feature 
of SPEDY was a vocational exploration program operated, by the. Columbtis Ptiblic 
Schools 'for about 3j50 youth.. Participants rotated among the^four CPS Career 
Centers being exposed to four tvo week modules of 20^ occupations. Transportation 
to the Centers was provided, and academic credit was supposed to be Arranged 
^(although it was not, according to the quarterly report for the SPEDY prograiq). ' 
The third new feature of SPQ>Y^was the creation of a special project, a cultural. 
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band, composed of recruits from high school music Classes who held concerts 

around the city during the summer. ' ^ ^ ^ 

■Overall the SPEDY performance was good, especially when contrasted with 
the partially functioning YETP program. All aspects of the plan were implemented 
(the traditional w^rk experience site^,. the CPS vocational exploration, the 
HRDI VEP, and the band). There were no special problems in administration, ) 
enrollment, or check issuance. (There was to have 'been a^fulltlme SPEDY 
coordinator hited as a permanent staff position, but this person did not come on 
board until July. Meanwhile the youth coordinator responsible for YETP had to 
oversee SPEDY' startup as well.) Presumably the operations staff was drawing 
on previous years of experience with SPEDY and this helped the solicitation 
of worksites, recruitment of youth, and hiring td go smoothly. 

Orientation sessions were held for supervisors as well as youth. The 
CPS vocational exploration program at the career centers was especially 
successful in the eyes of the staff. This marked the first time that the CPS 
had had any direct involvelhent as a service provider for the Columbus CETA ^ 
program. (Interestingly, the CPS had proposed to do a similar vgKiation^l 
exploration program for YETP, but this proposal had been rejected early in the 
FY 78 XETP planning process.) Their involvement -in SPEDY perhaps represents 
an opening wedge for further involvement in CETA programs kn the future. ^ 

Commenda1>ly, the youth operations staff have for -several summers x:onduct^ 
exit interviews with ali participants who drop out of the program during, the 
sunaner and w/th-^ samjvle of tho^e who successfully complete it. These participant 
interviews have not ^een used in other CETA programs, including YEtP. The- results 
have been used, according to the staff, to make changea in subsequent SPEDY 
programs. However, no specific data on the surveys were available for review, 
nor were specific instances of changes made becauise of survey results identified. 

Although the rhetoric of the SPEDY plan suggests that one of SPEDY 's goals 
±8 to Mepare youth to enter unsuhsldized employment. In fact no placements at 
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all were reported (even the PPS did not' show any planned placements, 'Although , 
the narrative had). The youth operations staff and planners indica^^^at 
SPEDY ^8 intended to be income maintenance and that hopefully good vprk attitudes 
will be learned by participants. They feel eight weeks is too short a period 
of time to teach vocational skills to develop jobs where skills can be learned 
that will be valuable later in life. 

There is no special difference in the type of work experience jobs and' th6 
type of worksites that characterize SPEDY and YETP, YCCIP, and Title I youth 
programs. All worksite0^ are In city government or private nonprofit agencies. 
All participants earn the minimum wage. All job titles are '^aides'' of one sort 
or another — day care aide, recreation aide, conservation aide/ clerical aides. 
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etc. Only in YCCIP is the nature of the vjohs different due to^^^phe-eapita^is 
home repair and weatherlzatioii that requires constructions skills. Also, *mapy 
of the YCCIP jobs fulltime,- whereas none of ' the oth^ jobs are. 

No linkages were planned oit ^cctj^ed between SPEDY and other youth programs. 
S^EDY has always^been treated ail insular^^one shot program for youth- in the 
summer. This yearns SPEDY" program was marked^^^by ^more attention to providing 

i - ^^^^ .r- , , 

exploratory vocational education experiences to the partlclpailts and also to \ 
providing labor market infortaation (because this. wgs requiretf^^ the law). Labor 
market information, was^transmitted as part o^ the partlclfflSf?!*^^ientation 
sessions. It cove;:ed^^piC8 very similar to the YW^ C^^l^?^^o^d af work 
introduction, but in more cotMensed form.. (Thus the YCTJ^'^'ffo^am is in some 
ways very similar to the SPEDY program, except that OTEDYyetophlislzes more 
experience while YETP emphasizes more orientation and vo^tional training ^f or 

some of the participants.) > 

* / • - ^ '^^^ '^j J 

The same youth intake centers used for Title I intake (Mlt fior YETP until 

the YESC was operating in June) were also used for SPEDY intake; this might be 

^onsldered a linkage. At the end of the SPEDY program eligible D/S youth were 

to be referred t"^ other CETA programs*, primarily to YESC for possible provision 

of additional- services. 
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Staff indicated that the ordinary participant flow »8 for Title I in-school ^ 
• youth to go to SPEDY in the summer, and then back to Title I in-school. There 
are variations on this pattern (no quantitative .figures are available on the 
extent of these variations.) Many SPEDY participants are recruited who are not * 
part of other CETA programs (e.g. , dropouts). This year, due to the late 
^ 6t:arfup"o^''YESC, SPEDY did lure acftual and» potential YETP participants because 
SPEDY was functioning and^ paying people whereas YESC was not* And there was 
some movement of participants out of .SPEDY at the end of the sximmer into YETP 
or YCCIP* Youth participants earn the minimum wage in all programs and the 
nature of the jobs do not vary significantly (except for YCCIP, as noted above). 

X 

GREENE COUNTY 

As in prior summer^ Greene County exceeded its enrollemnt goals. Their 
plaxx called for enrolling 100 disadvantaged youth, nO more thaif 70 on board at ^ 
a ttpic. But CAC indicated they had employed 150 to 160 youth in SPEDY. Greene 
was less successful in meeting two other goals however. .They sought to 
provide quality work experience to all participants, and the formal evaluation 
indicated that some of the sites and slots did not meet expectations. ^ In 
general, YETP Jobs were highei; quality than SPEDY, partly because of restrictions 
Imposed on thq nature of work the youth under 16 could perform. »Also the quality 
of supervision and skill trailing was better in YETP than in SPEDY. Staff said 
the poorest slots in SPEDY were ones they secured with the City 9n road crews, 
and they suggested this numbered about 14 slots. ^ ' 

Plans for quality job slots under SPEDY may kave been slightly unrealistic 
for two reasons: many jpbs iiv^ovemment kre unimaginative in the first place, 
and p^rttlme ones for inexperienjjed youth ^who are forbidden to operate power 
machinery are likely to be as dull or worse than the least attractive full time 
positions. Second, communities that are predominately rural can only create 
a limited number of part time jobs for youth; when the supjply is very limr^ted 
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in a commxmity that heretofore has not made tremeiia^ma e^for^ts for youth services, 
no amount of Incentive can extract sloCs in large numbers that attractive 



to youth who have very little to offer in. terms of experience or skills. . 

( \ 

Nevertheless, that Greene sought to keep the quality of these jobs .as high as 
possible is commendable. Furthermore, they plan to eliminate those site 
sponsors that provided the poorest slots from the roster in the coming year. 

SPEDY was administratively joined with YETP and YCCIP in several ways. The 
'full time CETA youth coordinator to administer YETP and YCCIP also coordinated 
and administered SPEDY. Intake for SPEDY was coordinated through the YETP 
intake component. This practice allows intake to refer SPEDY youth to \y 
placement services, ^OJT training, and other services proylc^||^ by YETP and YCCIP. 

Other administrative links exists A new full time secretary was hired with 
SPEDY money, but she will serve also as secretary-clerk assistant for YETP /YCCIP. 



With SPEDY •s Implementation two new counselors were added to the two serving ^ 
under YETP. With this addition all youth participants were split up among the 
four individuals maldng up the expanded cotinselling corps. 

Furthermore, allf^ services provided to YETP youth have been extended to 
SPEDY youth for the summer even though these services are few. Finally, 
CAC — the only viable and interested CBO in Gpr&e County — administers both 
programs. This facilitates integration. The CAC director pointed out, however, 
that when we talk about integration, we should know that the link between SPEDY 
and YETP is fairly con^lete,\ while there is little if any interplay with YCCIP. 

SPEDY^'s implementation this summer did allow Gre|ine County officials to ^ 
ease the pressure^^pif'YETP somewhat. That is, SPEDY picked up some of the YETP 
participants, which freed a number of YETP^^lots. ^ 

The CAC director summarized the tandem operation of SPEDY and YETP by 
•saying the two were indistinguishable during the summer for many purposes. 
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VIII. EILJIGING LOCAL ISSUES 

9 * 

!• The existence of a separate summer program continues to be a problem 

r 

for both rational planning, and rational operations. SPEDY gives prime sponsors 
a sizable amount of money that nas to be spent on short ;>notlce,l|i a short ^ 

period of time. Recruitment problems, site- selection problems, and administrative 
problems abound. All three prime sponsorships exaxolned In this report hav^ been 
engaged in the SPEDY game long enojj^ to cope reasonably well. But — except 
perhaps for the vanity of the congressional sponsors of SPEDY — ^^there-seems 
to be Uttle reason to V^f^p SPEDY separate, '^ear round" youth programs ought 
to be just that*, DOL is obviously constrained by statutes in terms of any 

^roads it can make into the problem of fostering integration but some steps ^ 
could probably be taken by regulations., At minimum, field representatives across 
the nation could be gj.ven consistent guidance on permissible integrating 
activities. Greene and Clark received quite different instructions on this 
point from two different field representatives both coming from the* same 
regional office and presumably subject to the same supervis 



2. The above incident involving regional office representatives raises a 
broader issue: the seeming inability of the regional offices to make muchs , 
consi^ent positive input into lodal YEDPA operations (or any CETA operations, 

i 

for that oattfer). Not only do federal representatives offer conflicting advice 
or rulings but, in cases of problems, they tisually offer no help and jio needed 
criticism. Thus the .picture emerges — at least in these three prime sponsorships- 
of federal representatives who focus on the wrong questions. They hasqle prime 
sponsors on petty matters but let maij or questions and, in the case of Cplumbus, 
major problems go without attention or comment. Surely DOL needs to address 
this problem broadly evtti though, understandably, they shrink from a task that 
might ipvolve« considerable bureaucratic disruption in ETA. That t^ie Office of 
Field Operations has now been moved directly under ^e^ oew Deputy Assistant 
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Secretary for. Employment and Training seems' to create'a logical opportunity 
for assessing field operations from scratch, both for YEDPA and for all CETA 
programs • 

3« More search is needed to uncover Additional levers to promote cooperation 
between the employment and training system in a locality and the local piablic 
Schools. The mandated 22% money only raises the issues but does not solve them. 
This is obvious J^y\^^very large issue' and additional research on it is 
already under way* Congress apparently continues to think that money is tne 
answer-Twitness the new IZ fu^d given to governors for purposes of fostering 
cooperation/ But the* experience in these three prime sponsorships suggests that 
the issues go well beyond money and .that, fact, until the infrastructure for 
rudimenta^ cooperation is present, money is virtually beside the point • 
^ 4. Accordion-like funding patterns — both for YEDPA and for other 
programs — continue to threaten ^i^it^er for programs. Within the confines of 
what Congress provides, DOL needs to continue to work on^the problem of how to use , 
discretionary money, how to space resources to give some continuity, and how to 
bite the reallocation bullet meaningfully and in a timely 'fashion. Ironically,^ ^ 
the experience in the three Ohio prime sponsorships suggests that the twtP 
more successful prime prime sponsors will be penalized in FY 79 for their 
success becat;§e of cuts they must now make and that the least successful of the 
three will suffer'^ho penalties at all but, in fact, will go into fV 79 with 
ooi^ money than they, can probably spend well (or perhaps more than they can \ 

' ) ■ J 

spend at all) / \^ ^ 

5. *The S^retary of J^ox must report to Congress in early 1980 on 
proposals for integrating Title II A, B, C (old Title I), Title VIL_ (Private 
Sectors Initiative Program), "and Title IV A (YEDPA). Creative proposals, backed 
by research, should be a high priority. Both Clark-and Greene are already 
thinking about such integx;atio^ltod ii^leyenting some aspects of it. DOL could * 
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learn frpm .ocal experience In this area and Should set -up mechanisms 
for captturlng th^s experience systematically. 




ADDENDUM ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



When the text of the Third Interim Repd^t was written and typed, data 
for three sections were not available from Qreene County, Those data are ^ 
now available and this" addendum sximmarizes and comn^nts on them, 

\. Section^^^trARGETING) should be inserted oik page 7 of the report, 
Sectipir^ (PROGRAM IIIX) should be inserted on page 10 of the report, , Section 
III (PLANNED AND ACTUAL PERFORMANCE) should be inserted on pate 22 of the report, • 
.Tables are numbered 13 through 18 so as not to be confused with those appearing 
In the report, (Note that Greene may amend their figures again (some do not 

add properly) , but we report the data they had on 11/20/78 for 9/30/78,) 

I. TARGETING 

GREENE COUNTY 

Client Characteristics 

Table 13, a summary of YETP and YCCIP participant characteristics through 
September 30, 1978, indicates that Greene County is doing particularly well in en- ' 
rolling females .within YETP a^d blacks in YETP and YCCIP, given the rural 
character of the prime sponsorship and the- lack of lArge cWes, Greene did less 
well reaching the drop outs with YETP, hoyever, because they had difficulty 
locating and re^cruiting them; they had "trouble informing them of the opportunities. 
Recruitanent for YETP and YCCIP was done nainly through the' schools'; which tilted 
services to in-school youth. Finally, low enrollment of dropouts was also 
related to insufficient staff monitoring of MIS participant characteristic 
data relative to target goals. 

YCCIP was. exclusively male in FY*78 because of the nature of the work experience 
offered: wlnterizatlon projects, small repair for the -elderly, and gardening 
- projects, also for the elderly. While females wer^ not attracted to YCCIP, Greene 

did attract a large- per cent of blacks and youth /from welfare families for the 

/ ' 
^ program. 
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^ Table 13: Client Characteristics, YETP ' 

and YCCIP, Greene County, 9/30/78 
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YETP 


YCCIP 
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if- 
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Male 




AS 


± J 




Female * 


51 




0 


n 

u 


less than lo 


42 


46 


5 

•r 


.JO 


nlgn school student 


48 


52 






High school dropout 


13 


14 


8 


62 


High' school graduate 
(completor & post HS) 


24 


26 


2 


15 


AFDO- 


39 


42 


1 


54 


> 

Economically Disadvantaged 


92 


100 


13 


100 


85% BLS 


89 , 


97 


13 


, 100 


Family Head 


33 ' 


36 


3 


23 


Family Member 


53 


58 


10 


77 


Unrelated Individual 


6 


7 . 


0 


0 


White 


61 


66 


7 


54 


Black & other nonwhite 


31 


34 


6 


46 


' Spanish American— 


0 


0 


0 - 


0 


Veteran 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Handicapped * i ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Offender 


3 


3 


1 


8 


Underemployed 


3 


3 


0 


0 


Unemployed 


33 


36 


6 . 


46 


- Other 


56 


61 


7 


54 


^ Total Ntimber Enrolled 


92 


100 


13 


. 100 



significant Segments 

Greene County emphasized six significant segments under YETP» Because 
pargeting of this' nature was not*requlred for YCCIP, no comparable data wa5 kept 
or reported on those participants • They significantly overachleved among 
"poverty youth" and the "In-school clientele" while falling considerably 
below expectations with ex-offenders, In-school special education clients, 
and,' nacre generally, the dropout group. The central role played by the 
schools in recruitment accounts for the in-school bias; and the large, sprawling 
rural nature of the prluie sponsorship made reaching dropouts and youth 
offenders difficult since they had no ef fectlv^\i^rastructure for disseminating 
information to these nomnalnstream youth. 

, II. - PROGRAM MIX/ — 



GREENE QOUNTY 

Tables 14 and 15 contain enrollment and expenditure data. Most of 

* 9 

Greene's enrollments and expenditures for YETP were in Career Experience and 
Work Experience; all YCCIP was Work Experience. Greeners experience with the 
private sectpr under Title I bad shown a reluctance on the part of employers 
to accept unskilled or the hardcore unemployables in OJT slots, hence the 
edphasis on work experience. Moreover, staff philosophy emphasizes the 
assuiiq>tlon that most o^ these youth n^ed to learn basic work behaviors, skills, 
and personal responsibility as a prelude to any OJT position. Therefore, 
Greene County youth staff have focused their efforts .upon developing a 
wide range of CEE and WE worksites, which provide numerous skill and occupational 
, training choices. Staff also make an effort to reassign youth to different work 
' experience if they are dissatisfied with the first placement. 

Greene believes in a "Career Training Ladder" concept of progressive client 
dfivelopment. The flr^t rung of this ladder is CEE and WE. Thus YETP, YCCIP, 
and SPEDY are vehicles for initial orientation and the most elementary exposure 



Table 14: Enrollments as of ^IZQII^ by Program Activity^ 

Greene County, YETP & YCCIP, » * * 

4 





Total Enrollment as of 9/30/78: YETP >• 92 YCCIP - 13 


Career Employment 
Experience 


Transition 
Services ^ 


OJT 


Classroom 
*• Training 


Work 
Experience 
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Z 
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if 


Z 
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YEtP 
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• 44 


48 


0 


.0 


7 


8 


0 

<• 


0 


28 
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Table 15 : Expenditures as of 9/Z0/7B by Program Component, 
Greene County, YETP & YCCIP 
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Total Expenditures as of 9./30/78: YETP - $134,226; YETP - $21,468 
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the world of work. Only after the Initiation can participants move on to 
OJT or PSE or more con^rehensive Title I training. To this end, then, Greene 
plans to enrich and imprpve the WE and tEE activities in YETP and YCCIP by 
strengthening assessment, and testing of youth clients, offering OJT as a goal 
to achieve following^EE and*WE, identifying potantially successful OJT 
candidates for selected referral and improving counseling and supervision at 

• r 

all worksites to improVe the quality of WE. ^ 

The youth programs, of course, encourage and emphasize WE, but the i^ange 
of choice — WE, Title I training, OJT, and some PSE — may vary based upon 
counselor recommendation's, individual needs and the availability of other 
programs in the prime sponsorship at^a given time. 



III. PLANNED AND ACTUAL PERFORJIANCE 



GREENE COUNTY x • ^ _ 

Summaries of FY 78 planned and actual performance measured in bo'th 
enrollment and expenditure terms appear in Tables 16 and 17. Greene County had 
no trouble reaching and exceeding theij^ total planned enrollment' levels for 
either YETP or YCCIP. This was so for a number of reasons. CAC, the major 
service deliverer for both prograins, is especially well connected jin the community 
But perhaps as important, Greene exceeded enrollment plans because they have a. 
"very large needy clientele and a dearth of services and agencies'Tn the county 
that serve youth. And they exceeded their enrollment plans for both YETP 
and YCCIP in all program categories except classry<jm^training in YETP. While . 
Greene overachieved in OJT during FY 78, they planned, even before most 
recent budget cuts, to refocus OJT for out~of~schoal youth and-at a reduced 
level for FY 79 because the FY 78 experience convinced them that at least under 
their circumstances OJT was inappropriate for most of their eligible youth 
clients. Implementing this decision a^d'change of * emphasis in ^79 will depend 
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Table 16.: Planned and Actual Enrollments, YBTP and YCCIP 
as of 9/30/78, 'Greene County 
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Table 17: Planned and Actual Eagiendltures, YETP S YCCIP , 
/ as of 9/30/78, Gi^eene County ^ 
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on a willingness of ES ,to go after out of school x<)uth-- a commitment ES ha^ 
yet to demonstrate to the prima sponsor* . ^ ^ 

Expenditure data ir^icate that total expenditures lagged l^hind plans, 
but with the exception of OJT expenditures, actual expenditures for YETP 
were only slightly ifbove or below plans* For YCCIP, Greene data indicate 
substantial lag between planned and actual expenditures. This outcome 
Appears to have resulted from some unanticipated events that had the e^J^t 
of placing all YCCIP activity under the, jurisdiction of CAG, reduplng costs 
-^nd duplication of effort that woixld have occurred had other subcontractors 
followed' through on their commitment. (Five slots were allocated to Yello^; 
Springs H.S. but went to CAC when Yellow Springs dropped out.) ^ 

•The only category that Indicates failure to come close to plans Is 
"service to participants" in YETP. Th^s probably qccur?BiK^a result of hasty 
planning, latfe implementation, and the unexpected cost-free services Greene 
received, from community groups—^e juvenile court (counseling); Falrborn ^ 
YMCA (counseling); and Central State University (tutoring). ; 
"^^"N^ Table 18 summarizes planned and actual termination data by category for 
FY 78. These data suggest -that a mode'st indirect placement goal of 18 (YETP) ' 
•and 3 (YCCIP) was hard to meet in both preigrams. Non-positive terminations 
were considerably below expectations in YETP While they correspond to plans 
for YCCIP. The three non-positives in YCCIB/were expected, CAC staff told us, 
because these youth have been oneq who ha/reslsted all earlier attempts to 
"reach them" pre-YEDPA. In fa(?t^CAC staff related anecdotes of several 
community citizens who decided they no longer wAnted the.Tree services YCCip. would 
provide when they discovered which youth would be coming to their homes. QAC 
staf^nd Greene County\taff agreed with the general assessment that XCCIF yoiith 
were programmed to fall and that the good comJjig from the program would never . 
show up in termination data. And the lackluster performance suggested by th^^ 



terminations data is one reason why Greene County decided to conduct Intervl^s 

- t . ' 'J , k.^t •«W6 
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Table 16': Planned and Actual Termination Date, YETP & YCCIP, 
as of 9/30/78, Greene. County 
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with participants concerning their experiences under the programs. (Those 
data are not available yet.) These data plus anecdotal records would, therefore, 
constitute some recprd of accomplishment/ achievement/ impact that would not 
show up on gross measures of performance mandated by DOL. 

Greene reacted to the DOL mandate to hold cumulative spending to 73% of 
their FY 78 allocation as -best they could given a rapidly changing DOL position. 
Staff said they had been admonished to "spend all your FY 78 money," then shortly* 
thereafter they were instructed to carryover 27% of the FY 7j3 allocation. 
Their first reaction was to transfer YETP to SPEDY, which gave them a 14% 
carryover, but the, impact on FY 79 plans was to cut YETP slot levels from 80 to ^1 
in the coming year because YETP fui^ds now totaled $178,540, and that had to be 
spread over 12 months; an increased minimui/wage also 'reduced the buying power 
of these new moneys. Staff explained their plans further at a youth council 
meeting where initial reaction translated into ^2% o% FY 79 YETP had to go 
to in-school youth; 18 slots would be allocated to work experience, Vith 5 full- 
time OJT slots. 

The new mandate left only a small amount for YCCIt in FY 79. With thia^ 
staff expected to gear the program down to one small 15 week program with one 
PSE supervisor for fewer youth. 

^More recently, Greene's Title VI allocation was cut from $2.5 million to 
$600,000 and the YETP allocation 'was reduced an additional $70,000, which made ^ 
these earlier FY 79 plans inoperative. Staff are still busy at this time trying 
to salvage a youth program from these most recent cuts, and the final 
ddCsposition of these difficulties ha^ not yet emerged. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 

- , November '27 , 1978 

\ 

To: €reg Wurzburg \ 
From: Randall Ripley (Ic^ 

Subject: Modification of Addendum to Third Interim Report: Youth E^/aluation 
Project (Nov. 22, 1$78) 

After we had completed the addendum on Greene County we checked with 
staff members there on some data that ^did not seem accurate and found that, 
in fact, they had made some revisions in the data on which we based the 
addendum (even though those data were not ready until November 16 to begin 
with). This memo should be read in connection with that addendum as it offers 
a motQ accurate picture of the enrollment situation in Greene County as of 
Septesil^cr 30, 1978. .The fallowing memo contains new versions of Tables 14 and 
16 in the addendum and commentary on the meaning of the new data. 

The Greene County data revisions represent a response to bud'get cuts 
Greene had not planned, principally the DOL order to hold spending to 73% of 
the FY 78 allocation, which forced the prime sponsorship to terminate a large 
number of YETP youth and transfer .eligibles to SPEDY to free funds for the 

y 

carryover. The new data are sxmmiarized in new tables 14a and 16a. The reader 
will note that while enrollments remain- at 92 for YETP and 13 for YCCIP, the 
absolute size of enrollments by program category has shrunk. The differences 
between data reported in Tables 14 and. 16 and new Tables 14a and 16a is accounted 
for under a new category "Terminations." Table 14a indicates 67 terminations as 
of 9/30/78. Of these 9 entered employment; 1 was a direct placement; 8 obtained 
employment; 27 were transfers from ffBEP to SPEDY, and 31 were non-positive 
terminations, terminations account yor 73 percent of YETP program activity. 
The residual is spread among GEE, OJT, and Work Experience. Note that GEE and 
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Table 14a: Enrollments as of 9/30/78 by Program Activity, 
Greene County, YET? & YCCIP 



Total Enrollment as of 9/30/78: YET? « 92 YCCIP « 13 
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Table 16a: * Planned and Actual Enrollments, YETP 
as of 9 / 30/7 6 f Greene County 



and YCCIP 
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Work Experience still account for most of YETP program activity,, YCCIP 
is unaffected by these, revisions. 

Inspection of liable 16a contrasting planned and actual enrollments conveys 
similar changes in the levels of achievement when terminations are broken out 
and isolated from earlier summaries in Table 16, Greene still exceeds plans 
for CEE but at a much reduced rate. On the other hand the prime sponsor fails 
rather dramatically with regard to planned enrollment levels under Work 
Experience when the original 28 actual clients is reduced to 9 in the revised 

. J- ^ 

figures. ^ 

These revisions represent a post hoc stmmiary of program activity that 
cannot be fully interpreted without juxtaposing the original tables alongside 
the respective updates. Terminations shrink earlier indicators of program 
performance, and these terminations, at least the 27 transfers to SPEDY^ can 
be interpreted as a bookkeeping devise to respond to*"^l^^un timely carryover 




order. 

It should also be noted that Greene County's plans for FY^79 were seriously 
affected by cuts in Title III monies, the initial effect of which was an equally 

' ■ I 

serious and unanticipated reduction in Title VI money for FY 79 which reduced 
their budget from 2,5 millions to $600,000, That reduction also had its 
effect on Greene ""s y6uth program because earlier plans had cal.led for using 
some Title VI money to play for youth staff salaries. The prime sponsor has 
Just received notice that it will receive over $800,000 in PSE discretionary" 
money. Thus Greene County may have enough flexibility to implement their 
earlier plans to Say some youth staff salaries with these funds. To date, 
^ however, final plans are incomplete and/or uncertain. 
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• • . December, 1978 

% 

YEDPA: 

THE END OF THE FIRST YEAR IN 
CHICAGO, COOK COUNTY, AND THE ROCKFORD CONSORJIUM ^ 

Myron Roomkin 

Graduate School of Management ' ^\ ' 

Northwestern University 

and 

Janet Weeks • 

School of Education ^ 
Northwestern University 

I. The Major Issues Revisited 
ffiis report relies heavily on enrollment and financial data prepared by 
prime sponsors. * Dniy Rockford does its own intake; Chicago and Cook County com- 
pile figures which originate several administrative Tayers away from the prime 
sponsor. There is evidence, however, that each prime sponsor has struggled to • . 
document accurately the character of its programs. Yet data in plans, modifications 
of plans, quarterly repots, and amendments thereto are occasi6nally inconsistent. 
Furthermore,^ some data was not systematically collected, e^. , enrollees' labor- 
force status; other data |iave not yet been issued, e^. , Rockford's expenditures by 
program activity^ and Chicago's ^IP enrollment and expenditures. Our information 
is least complete for SPEDY. . ^ 
A» ' Targeting 

All three prime sponsors \YCCIP targets were sixteen to nineteen-year-oTd 
economically disadvantaged dropouts. YETP in Chicago enrolled in-school youths, 
while Rockford and Cook County designed out-tof-school programs as well. Table 1 
shows the distribution of participants ^by chpl^acteristics and programs. 

^ (M)oney management problems, continue t plague the local CETA office," in 

f Rockford, where the youth division is dependent upon the fiscal office for ^i"^"^^^^ 
' status reports. ("Money Handling Troubles CETA," Rockford Morning Star , 10 Nov. 1978, 

ERJC . • 365 * 
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The table offers no surprises. The characteristics of Cook County's YCCIP 
participants ar^ different from those of Chicago or Rockford because of the geo- 
graphic distribution of projects. In a large county participants have limited 
mobility. Those pr^ojects located in northern Cook County had virtually no 
black youth to attract. Areas populated by minorities could not always support 
further public employment, having no unfilled^ jobs. Once again, Cook County's 
size and diversity presented, a problem to manpower planners, Rockford 's YCCIP 
options were also limited by an already existing abundance of PSE positions. Both , 
prime sponsors were better able to cope with YCCIP's intent when warmer weather 
"^permitted outdoor projects. 

Table 1 also shows very low enrollments of girls in YCCIP programs.- It is 
probably too facile to dismiss this finding with the conclusion that the nature 
of YCCIP-jobs was a barrier to participation by girls.. Employment under SPEDY'^s 
often indistinguishab:ie from that of YCCIP, yet SPEDY participants were approximatel 
fifty percent feminine. One girl enrolled in Rockford 's YCCIP so excelled at stB- ' 
dium repair that she was promoted to l^articipant-Supervisor. According to one of 
the supervisors, she was superior t^the boys in this position though she had a 
greater initial struggle to earn the cooperation of her work group. He said that 



as boys were promoted they stopped working and started watching other members of 
the group. In other programs as well, the giVls appear to>eclipse the boys. Girls 
are generally more communicative and the boys defer to their verbal expertise. Per- 
haps women are disproportionately under-represented in YCCIP because they remain 
in school longer and represent a smaller share of the' dropout population/ 

Table 2 shows the identified significant segments within the broader target 
groupings. Chicago purposely ''did not name the economically disadvahtage^as one 
of its segments. All enrol lees were to* be disadvantaged. ^ 
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Table 1: Distribution of Participants by Characteristics 
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Chicago 



YCCIP • 580 (61) (39) (36) (32) (68) (100) 
YETP 5424 (50)^50) (69) (18) (82) (100) 



(86) (14) (0) 



(74)(0) (26) (1) (46) (2)(,7)- - (0) (4) 

-\lfi/(3.6) 



(6) (94) (0) (0) (100) (.9) (52) (.5) (1) 



Cook County 



YCCIP, 133 (81) (19) (93) (55) (45) (56) (100) (0) (0) (78) 



(0) (21) (5.3)(0) - - 



YETP 622 (52) (48) (74) (46) (54) (80) (37) (1) (62) (71)(2) (27) (.3) (29) (3) (O) - 



(7,5) 
(51) 



Rockford 



YCCIP 46 (89) (11) (78) (20) (80) (78) (76) (24) (0)(67) (33). (O) (33) (13) (0) (O) (28) 
YETP 588 (50) (50) (93.3) (33) (65)^ (73.6) >ei3) (3) (84) (15)(,5)(84.5) (0) (35) (6)(.5) - - (48)(72) 



Total does not equal lOOX. 
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Table 2: Significant Segments By Program And Prime Sponsor: 
1978. Planned and Reported, 1979 Planned 
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Rockford took a shotgun approach, earmarking a number of groups for Special 
attention. The goal was not always reached. For 1979, the list has been pared, 
indicating some organizational learning. Veterans, for example, were virtually 
non-participants in both programs in Rockford — and elsewhere. The omission of 
the category Spanish-speaking is inexplicable. 

,A new targeted segment i^ Rockford — those with less than a high school 
education reflects "the local desire . . . tha* CETA youth programming become 
more influential in shifting the priority from work to school" (SPEDY Plan, p. 2). 
Unlike the classification dropout , the relabeled segment assumes that youth will 
continue education until graduation and is reflective of Rockford's policy em- 
phasis on education in 1979. The new classification has the added benefit of not 
stigmatizing kids. 

Onl ike -Rockford, the others have made no changes in the characteristics of 
' Significant- segments, they will serVe. , ' 

s Sponsors also had the option to alter the relative representation of enrollees 
from these selected Segments , based on a change in policy or experience. Nonetheless 
there, appear to be few big changes in planned representation. This is especially^ ^ 
curioys in Cook County's case, since enrollments of significant segments far 
exceeded expectations. Perhaps it was Cook County*s manual, Management Inform- 
ation System which could not monitor program enrollments close. enough. The 
reaffirmation of last year's enrollment gocijs^mi^htf also reflect the desires 
the subgr^tees who, for^the most part, remain the same. 

Targeting assumes that youth of particular qualities v/ill be attracted or can 
be directed to certain programs. Experience in the three studied prime sponsor- 

• ** 

ships confirms that,^if youth do have their own agenda or strategy for seeking^ 
services, it is not at odds with the intentions "of program operators. It might 



even be more strongl^expressed that kids do not generally see big differences 

in rewards and experiences among programs. (Limited contradictory evidence 

- will be cited' presently^.) Far the most part, the major option for kids is not 

movement among programs but termination of^^ttTeir CETA enrollment. ^ ' 

A Rockford planner concurs. ^ In her^^pinion, it is typical of adult?, but 

, atypical of adolescents , ^to choose programs on the basis^ of financial return. 

Our own interviews with participants in all jurisdictions buttress this position. 

♦ 

The only times kids express ^dissatisfaction over wages is when they learn youths 

in other government programs are earning more.- The publicly employed students 

in Chicago's YETP are resentful of the^ir inabflity to earn as much total income as 

their counterparts in private YETP jobs. T-he second group works three hours a 

^ week more. A twenty-year-old YCCIP participant in Chicago had a similar basis 

for dissatisfaction: 

There should be higher pay at'least three dollars an' bour for eighteen- 
year-olds and' up. When you get older, you need at least three bucks an hour* 
Neighborhood Youth Corps gets three twenty-five to start. 

The choice between pub>ic and private employment under Chicago's YETP is net 
left to 'participants. In order to achieve private cooperation, it was necessary to 
agree that employers cou^d interview and hire as they chose. Among YETP applicants, 
the most able are sent for interviews. They are identified by the Board of .Ed- 
' ucation and .the Chicago Alliance of Bus-^ness/Manpower Services, the two pr^ram 
agents who arrange private jobs. . ^ ^ • 

the Rockforjl SPEOY program probably offered youth the most freedom of alT 
the programs w~* looked at. The prime sponsor included one two-day-a-we^ SPEDY 
prog^am of tno weeks' duration for those who wanted to divi.de their' summer between 
work and play. Applicants were also incited -to express their preferences abou.t 
occupation-related projects within SPEDY, e.g . , welding, graphic arts, though 
selection^id not affect their wages. 
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The sponsors' ability to meet enrollment targets was influenced by thfe 
summertime opportunities for youth. As Table 3 suggests, kids have summer options 
to YEDPA. The first panel shows a fourth-quarter increase in the rate of negative 
terminations, while the second shows an increase in the employment rate for the 
same period. Judging from casual observation in the absence of hard- data / a 
Chicago planner agreed that Chicago's YCCIP, too, lost participants during summer. 
One can\mly speculate as to the reason for these movements^ Disaggregated 
data in Cook County indicate that termination^ re not concentrated among 
particLilar groups of enrol lees. 

Local adm.inistrators have their own intuitive explan^'ons. A school Jbi 

representative in Cook County ^said that enrollees remained in programs when they 

saw them as a supplement to summer school and attendance could lead to early 

graduation. He was certain that private-sector jobs providing forty-hour we$ks 

were easily available. Indeed, at least' the northern portion of Cook County fs 

heavily speckled with help wanted signs. A CETA staff member in Rockford held 

that kids who opted for the two-day program were motivated by the sime educational 

f 

objective as ^those in Cook County as well as by indefinite vacaticjn plans. 

Table 3: Cumulative Rates of Negative Termination, and Employment Entered by 
t ' * . Program and Prime Sponsor 

y ' % 1 



PANEL A.' NEGATIVE TERMINATION RATE 
* • 
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■J — : 
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9% 6.5%- 32.-6% 


. 0% IT. 6% -22% 
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Table 3 (cont.) 



PANEL B:i EMfa.O.Y,MENT ENTERED RATE 



< i. 



YETP 0% 3.6^ 0% 2.5X , 6.U .03% v.7X 3.7X 

YCCIP • 0% 2X 2n 0% 9.6% . 195'.6% 0% 1.3% 4.3%. • 



^AvailaW 6*1:80 and LEA data indicate that the out-of-schbol rate \s 3713% and the 
ip-school r«te is ZVA%. , • 

.^''Available CBO and LEA data indic^e that the "out-of-school rate is 18.^% and the 
in-school rate is 16%. 

One more factor is relevant to the kids* search for' services.'. Rockford SPEDY 

and YETP participants Were ask^d one question about^heir willingness to re^enrol 

in fall programs. Their negative and positive answers are instructive. Those 

\ 

*who wrote no added that they had either found a job. or, more frequently, that 
school sports or homework would leave no time for 'YETP. Those who wanted admU- 
tance'* added their reasons, a few of which are quoted here: 

Because I thought it was fun. • . 

», * 

It's nothing to do when you isn't working. 

It ' " ^ 

need a new car and more experience*. ' 
So I can have $$ in the summer. ^ . . ' 

I'm. very glad I work here because it's more than just something to 
do* If^s an adventure. ^ . ' 

B. Program Mix ,■ , . . " 

The- distrihutions^of enrollji^nts and, expendi tures by program activity are 
. reported .in Table 4. We caution th0 reader in interpreting these data- that prime 
sponsors may not share common definitions when classifying pr(^rams and services. 
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Table 4: Distribution of Planned and Actua*! Enrollments and Expenditures by Program Activ.ity 

(Planned Percentages in Parentheses) 
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($^34,140) 
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100% 
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$51^,681 



Q Includes private-sector employment. 
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C. Planned versus Actual Performance 

'A comparison of YETP and YCCIR planned and actual perform^e by prijpie 
.^sponsor is provided in Tables 4 and 5. Table 4 shows only one insrewace of a 
, sizeable gap between planned and achieyed performance .in YETP activities.' 
Initially Rockford >iad hoped to spread its money across many different treat- 
ments. As the year progressed the expenditures on classroom training, OJT, and 
work experience fell short of the goal. As younger clients came forward, career 
employment experience and training services picked up the slack, enduing up with 
about twice their intended share of resources. ^ 

According to Table 5, all prime sponsors spent less money than planned. 
Spending was curtailed partly because program starts were delayed. 



These factors alone, however, do not explain why Cook County spent only about 
one- third of its YETP allocations and Rockford spent an equally small portion of 
its Y.CCIP monle?. In both instances, the sponsors experienced difficulties in 
finding an ample supply of enrollees or training and educational sites. . (See 

m 

^ t 

our previous reports on this matter.) The smaller- than-expected enrollments in 
both cases seems to have affected the distribution of/program expenditures as 
well, resulting in a smaller-thaa-expected ^^h^re of n^esources going to wages. 

Cook County continued to solicit appliations in order* to obligate the surplus 
^funds. The County awarded a grant under YETP to the Illinois Dangerous Drugs' 
Rehabilitative Systems, and it funded requests for sunnmer worksites under the 
YETt' program by pei^Ttii tting one CBO to incorporate its sites under the existing 
YETP agreement. ' - * 

Eyen though the overall level of spending was affected, sponsors appear to 
have kept pretty *cTose to the unit costs of program^. ^ 

The shortened project-year did not stop sponsors from exceeding enrollment 
estimates in several cases under YETP programs, most notably in Chicago. 'Eryoll- 
ment expansions . permitted Rockford*, for exampil^e, to reduce the per-participant^ 
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costs of programs using gr^ estimates of program eorollments. But even 
where enrollments fell short of a goal, total an4 average cost per participant 
declined. The implication, one that cannot easily be verified, is that sponsors 
may have overestimated the cost of programs in the initial year. Considering 
the fact that programs will be funded at even high'er levels n^xt year, it re- 
mains to be seen if sponsors continue to run some well-endowed programs or begin 
to expand enrol Tnients. 

Table B shows planned and actua] cumulative erirollments by prime sponsor. 



program, and quarter 
TabU 6: 



1978 Planned <and Actual and 1979 Planned'Cumulative 
Enrollments by Program, Prime Sponsor, and Quarter 
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Due to'^)OL's mandate to confine FY 1979 spending to seventy- three' percent of 

, the, FY 1978 allocation.thicago's planned YETP, enrollments will decrease markedly 

during, the fourth" quarter. Scheduled enrollments are based projected rates 

of attrition, actording to a Chicago planner/^. If no attrition occurs, programs 

will have to be cut at an earlier date. Otherwise, cu/rtaVted s^pending has not 

been much of an issue among the th^ree pr^^e sponsors. The more important matter 

bothering each sponsor is' the cg^fi^fing instructions sent, by DOL. Cook County 

rather wryly observes that. they are heading into FY 1979 with nearly, the same funds 

available as they had in the previous year, since they were unable to obligate 

them, initial orders from DOL notwithstanding. Rockford addresses th^ problem in 

its Annual Youth Report: # — — — — 

With th'e requirements put on theWijne to s^t a design, hire and train 
staff, meet and encourage comh^niV cooperation, meet and promote' LEA 
contra^te, and establish* public reUti^ns pro-ams to reach eligible 
youth,^^He last thing tha-t is needra 'is/^olum^es" of paper information' 
with conljradicting and con-flicting information. What result? is that 
plans ard made, programs designed and information given^out that change 
and vary by'each new piece of paper Veceived* from D.O.L: 

This procfess cannot be changed, but discriminatioii in terms of the 

amount and^ quality of messages sent is significat^t to program success ; 

' * The start-up of 1979 has had a lot o'Obhe same q%1itites because' of the « . 
^ ' speculation of funding level and tenutjve re-en^ctmefll o^ continuation of 
funding. ' ^ , ^ / ' 

\ The intent for this contract gear -is to deal with qu^^lity rather* tjian 
quantity activities and take the time to see what does and doe^ inot work* ^ 
There- are no answers' to youth einplbyment, only numerous ideas; now it is * 

. time to examine some- of these- ideas and see what effects are able to be 
determined, (p.6) ' ' 

I The .point all prime sponsors would make'is that they can deal with, just' 

.about any instructions as. ,long as they can t^st in their certainty. , ^ 

Id. Planning for 1979 

fY 1979. expenditure and enrollment planning decisions are reported in ?able^ 

5 previously introduced. As noted, program size is expected to indrea^e next year 

above the planned levels of -FY 1978. Only reduction in program size wilMakp ^ 

^ o " • ' ' ' . ' '360 .: ' ■ ' 

ERIC . ' . • . , . , 
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place in Rocl#)fd's YCCIP program. -Pro-rated expenditures under 'YETP will be 
^^Increased next year. In Cook County, the added^xpense comes from, inter alia , 
a more extensive involvement with schools.. LEA agreements, prime sponsors now 
know, are expensive for the number of kids involved. This is not to say, however, 
that school programs are necessarily less, cost-effective. Rockford too has re-^ 
oriented its programs towards education and the educational institution. 

Under YCCPP, probably the most important shift is* an apparent lessening of 
supervisory ratios accompanied by a deemphasis- in ;fhe amount of work-site 
activity relative to activities elsewhere. These changes, for example, account 
for the reduction in the percentage of Rockford's allocation t<y work-site super- 
vision, froiiSO to 9.2 percent. Chicago, too, will cut its share allocated to 
worksite supervision, by about one-third (15 to 10 percent). 

In previous reports we have stressed that differences in ttie planning 
activities afnong prime sponsors have their source in the characteri-s tics' of their 
iurisdictions.' A brief i-eiterati on of the distinctive qualities of spcrtisorships 
may be useful. Chicago has a well develbped CETA-del i very machine. All programs 
' are subcontracted to program agents who,' in turn, may subcontract (or not) to 
CBOs around' the city^^^^^gram agenljfS serve insulators between CETA staff 

iressive^ - universe of ji«e,d. In the'ir absence 



jnal^J^ 



and the vast — and occasiona 
Chicago woUj^ve been faced with an impossible cfiore: selecting andj^ing - 
, . 5000 Ijids/fn. 5&1 Work si't,es^^^/. . ' .^ ^ •\ ' ' \ " . . . .'• 

'>ft^rtfrom thg.^p-ro^e'ms caui^d .by«.its.size and diversity. Cook County fac4s ' , 
. a smalUnimibe*:- o"f CBOs concerned, i^ttfV^yquth employnj^nt and even fevyer that have ^ . 
■ • .v.i^ligible^clients. On^h^'ttW ;haniV|hey haN^e^Kad-long. ^lafcionships with"**? 
^ '.■ number ,bfs.iburban-tjigh'schook'V'a'nd|avdaxay s^zea^e; pi^opdrtjon^^off ; ^_ 

TA allocatiocs to youth and have -be^n' cp^mqiend^ for tn^r LEA ^bgraiii%.i|.rt^opX 
ts. -Befcause theyVouflht^in no neW-s4f:f for YE^P/i.-.|Qk Cmr^%pi^^^?^l'Wf /:- 



.CETA al 
ou 



V 
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more burdened than those elsewhere^ If anything, the, 1979 situation's wor^e. 

The Manpower Office was added to" the County's Qivil service system. Examination 

\ ^' ' 

re§ultS' produced some, sizeable personnel shifts and losses so that not all re- 

maining staff members a^e working in familiar areas. ^ \ " ' 



Rockford, it will be recalled, embraced -YEDPA enthusiastically. CETA^youtlj* 
staff faced a community containing few youth employment agencies. In 0)?d6r to 



meet the task, it cr'eated CBOs and wooed schools. RockfoVd Vdded staff /initiated 
.a youth council, trained ,tFie cpuncil, and, in general) ^yhipped up a good dea^l of 
enthusiasm. They lengthily debated &ny vagueness in th.e. Regulations,, evg . , how 
was an in-scbaol youth "most in need" of services to' be idervtified? . Most of 

all, they^t involved in Knowledge Development, designing elaborate experiments.. 

> . » -» . ^ , 

. • ^ ♦ ^ " \. • ^ • . - 

Their relSitively small^size allovys staff mfembers to become familiar wi^^ work-s3tes 

and even, freque^V^Jy ,1 to know garticipiants-' napnes.^ It also per/n-its CETA staff, 

. ^ ^' ' ^ . ' ' ' \ ' ' . J* ' 

to hold- weekly meetinas with CB6 directors and, supervisors . During these .sessions , 

participantjneeds are treated individi^l ly=, t^chnisal requ'"^ements \re.^^xplairi^d, 

and some Issues are debateff. tDuririg^our ,recent*\tisitf Jor exai]nple,% groUp .members / ^ - 

bridled at tfie need to \report a neqat4v,e terminatipo ifor,a*|^QUtti who ma^es^^frt^nj ^/'^ A, 

' . ' ■ , ' • ^ - ' ' ^ 

.Rpc^fMij. Oni pited.^ boy wh6 ,had movedxtt3^v?a\ ^crid obser^ved tha't h^e w^s^'v^lting ^ 

for, a ^le1;t'er'''tp advj^e him5}lif*the bor had if ound jlJb. <^TReil^ew.s would allow him to '\ 

V^eport % pq|p:ti\?^^'tef1fnni!«^^ ' . ' T / " ^ 

* The 1979 plans hold few surprises^ largely because prime sponsors have 

. . ^ >r ; ^ ^ ^ , ' . ' : ^ ^ ^ 

'prodLfed themMn a manner consistent with their past approaches to and' experiences 
uncleV the law. Chicago and Cook County have engaged in a process best rfefinecl as j/ 
iYicrBmental . Some changes frpm the past year's operation have been made. But, on 

^thie.whctle,^ the important planning issues , involve the utilization of new- funds. 



^ ^According to Rockford's YETP Annual Youth Report, this issue is very mucTi alive. ^ 
'"The regulations require that we serve. only th.ose in-schpol youth that are 'md%t ir; 

need*; therefore', we are looking for recommendations in llhis area of what verification 

is needed. "(p. 4) . ^ " 
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Chicago's plans are chiefly altered ojily insofar as DOL has required, e.g: , 
. a non-finantial agreement/with the Job Corps has been added; and a proportion of 
YETP funds has been allocated to the employment service which will pay allowances, 
replacing the wages paid in 1978 by private emplx)yers. According to a youth 
planner, Chicago has tampered little with first-year arrangements, prefering to 
allovy them a full year's trial." Planning''fbr 1979^ was a matter of subtracting 
tho'se woj^ sites which were found inadequate, e.g . , had not achieved planned 
enrollments, showed audit excep^tions, had not provided adequate supervision, or 
had proved to be more s,elf -'than youth-serving. 

There ha^s been a noticeable growth in the participation of young members 
on the Chicago Youth Planning Council. Th^ chief youth planner, who has regularly 
encouraged the kids to speak interestingly ooines that these kids bave finally 
^ learned parliamentary procedure. Apparently they have had a good deal of practice, 
since the Council met five times between, the beginning of August and the end of 
September. T- 

• An issue of great ajconcern to Chicago has been DOUS-^^depsion that-kids em- 
ployed in tt>a» private sector mu^t te paid allowances and may not receive wages 
from employers. DOL's explanation that this system will avoid subsidizing wages 
for the private sector is unconvincing to the prime sponsor. As one representative 
noted, "Kids feel thi^y are back ;pn welfare." In the annual youth report, the 
sponsor cites two other deficiencies of J:he system: (1) the cost of the employ-* 
ment service contract for payroll had previously been absorbed by employers; and 
(2) employers dislike the attendant paperwork. The report goes on to make the 
following^ase: . . \ 

These disadvantages of the new payment system pose a serious threat to 
the effectiveness of FY 1979 VEP program. Accordingly, it is recommended 
that regulatory changes be made relating to the payment of VEP enrol lees. 
VEP programs offer a job learning experience that is distinctly different 
' fj^-om other educational 'employment and training programs. The involvement of 

^ • • • " 

o ■ ^ ■■'^383 
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• the private sector and the substantial benefits to th^ participant derived^ 
therefrom justify the development of regulator/ provisions relating specifically 
to'VEP. Such orovisions* should allow for the payment of participants by 
employers in tne form of wages J 

' Cook County's 1979 plans., like Chicago's ,<'are riot radical ly different from 

last year's, although the prime sponsor believes its second-year' programs are 

stronger. Perhaps the greatest change has been the targeted agib for YCCLP and ^ ^ 

YETP out-of-school programs. According to a program planner, subgrantees asked 



that the original sixteen - and seventeen-year-old riesJnjLtioii^be 1 i f ted , f or " i t . 
was not possible to maintain enrollment levels' with such a "^imited age population „ 
to draw froiri."^ 

The County's commitment to educating dropouts for high school diplomas or GEDs 
is reaffirmed throu^ the three major programmatic efforts initially developed in 
1978, though only in 1979 have they been firmly categorized: 

1. 'An in-school program for potential dropouts and/or college-bound youth; 

' ' 2. An in-school program for dropouts who agree to enroll in a program,^ 
leading to a diploma; and 

3. A program for high-school dropouts who are unable or unwilling to return 
to school or take' GED classes (through opportunity will be available). 

As Table 5 has shown, these ventures will be costly, yet the educational oppor- 

l^ities are generally valued by dropouts with whom we spoke. ^ Five boys from one 

project said they intended" to present their work-experience and GEDs as credentials 

when they applied for construction jobs. One remarked, "If you don't have GED or ' 

an^s^erience, vit's impossible to get a (Recent job." Another "The best part 

of this is because of the experience and •GED." A third was less optimis^c about; 

the WQfth o,f the GED vis-a-vis a hig^i-school diploma^^ "At mosj: places you've 

got to. have the piece of paper." , 



,^ Year-End- Youth Report : YETP and YCCIP , Ci^y of Chicago, Mayor's Office of 
Manpower, October, 1978,' p. 8. 

,^SPEDY planned enrollments were not achieved in Cook County even though fourteen- 
to twenty-one-year olds were invited to apply. 
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For its YETP program Cook County also plans to increase' the turnover of 
participants as they become eligible 'for classroom training or OJT. Members of 
the out-of-school ptDrtion of YETP will be observed at assessment centers, for which 
negotiations are yet underv/ay. Participants, it is believed, could benefit from 
this arrangement, which has the added virtue of correcting for a. possible reduction 
'in inter-program transfers in the event of a shortage of Title I funds. 

At present, contractors for YCCIP in Cook County have not been totally 



identified. One 1978 subgrantee withdrew when, according to a spokesman, the 
prime Sponsor asked it to extend the existing program for*three months. Since 
, operators elsewhere have agreed to such requests, j't is not clear why this CBO 
objected. - ' ' 

The County has also decided not to approve a proposal unless it calls for a 
placement rate of^t least fifty percent. This constitutes a strong commitment to 
jobs and work experience, and a balance to the educational emphasis adopted by * 

« 

* the prime sponsor. ' ^ ' 

'-Cook Caunty's non-financial agreement with the Employment Service (IBES) ^ 

is. being modified this year. Jobs for out-of-school applicants will be listed with 

« 

.the local IBES office and with CETA IBES Intake Units for referral purposes. In 
addition, a placement coordina^tor will be available to assist agencies w^jiith par- 
ticipants they cannot place. Since LEAs are not involved iQ the agreemeui^ th^ ^ 

' IBES will not, presumably, be asked to serve a great many enrollees. . 

The planning council has' met five times "between the implementation of youth 

1 and the «nd of FY 1978," according to th'e Cook County prime sponsor. But a recent- 
nequest for monthly meetings has been voted down by two-thirds of the members. 
Copk County youth members remain minimal ly- responsive pei^haps because they have 
not attended as many meetings as their counterparts in Chicago. ^ 
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Rockford, in contrast to theotHej:;s, did not extend programs by reaffirming . 
existing goals. YEDPA has been planned' de novo in this city. The few continuijjg' 
projects are included in the^lans only because they suit the change in direction. 
Perhaps the best way to introduce the 1979 plans is to note that they allow for a 

lod deal of flexibiHty. Insofar as CEJA can be individualized, Rockford has 
done so for 1979, probably an outgrowth of the weekly conferences abo,ut--.c1ients 
~4is-cu-'Se<i"'dbove-: — — — ' — ^"T — " ^ . 

The Rockford Consortiuiri stratefies the YETP program on the basis of client' 
aqe. As a statement of .policy, Rockford believes CETA dollars should'be placed 
behind ^ong- term goals. Fourteen and fifteen year olds will be served in Tx^ining 
and Learning Career Centers. The "centers are intended to provide pre-employment 
training and career exposiWd to youngster^s whose work\^s limited by either child 
labor or m\nimum/wage laws. Tutoring will 6e provided in "basic reading, writing,, 
and math skills^as -needed to enter the world of work" J As part of the project, 
.participants will practice their own skills by tutoring younger neighborhood 
•ghildren. Parti ci [fen ts will earn about $22 a week. 

For planning purposes, youth who are sixteen and over are divided between 
those in school and those out of school. All participants, irrespective of school 
status, wili spend their first sixteen program hours in an assessment center (also 
available to non-eligible youths).' Assessment will be made in th'e following areas; 

1. The participant's readiness to ^eek employment, including his ability 
to complete job applications-, interview, and make use of resources; 

2. The. participant's workmanship skills, including dependability , cooperation 
readiness to take responsibility and -accept criticism, and-des-ire for 
personal improvement. ' , • ' 



r 



^Rockford FY 1979 YETP Plaa, Addenkjm 
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3. \The participant's employment readiness plan, which balances the , 
local labor-market, the youth's career goals, his, basic skills, his 
deficits, and his particular interests, abilities, and aptitudes. 

A/ter counseling, the youth will be assigned to a contractor for work ' ^ • 

experience. An Assessment team will periodically review these referrals in light 

of the enrollees V individual plans. Counselors artd contractors will attend to 

each pa rticipant's sp eci^fi£jgoajj^desc^^ monthly^. These activities 

have, dictated Rockford's principal research and development question: can this 

goal-specific training and work^xperie'nce system lead to independent work 

reaxliness? 

^ Rockford's LEA activities hjo|:e to make schools more aware of youth tareer 
needs. As, we predicted in our second report, classroom teachers moved to protect 
their^^demic turfs. Consequently YETP programs will.no longer teach-in-school 
academic credit courses. "Moreover, kids assigned to the special courses were 
stigmatized as CETA youth, according to one v^rsion'^f the 1979 plan.^ Only one 
of the 1978 particip^ati ng LEAs was agreeable to going forward with the original 
CETA-sponsored' alternative education program. As a result, school-assigned staff 
will now act as Career education Liasons between the school arxi the growi^ng youth 
network in Rockford. They will'serve as school facilitators and counselors for 

'YETP participants in two LEAs. 

For out-of-school programs, nevf YETP participants will be assigned to work 
experience, VEP, or OJT on the basis of employability assessments. Contractors will 

. be responsible for work and training. CEJA-assigned counselors will provide i)eeded 
support. And placemenjt will be handled by CETA. The plan anticipates that as 
contractors become more experienced in youth work, they will assume support and 
placement tasks. 

Vhis presumptive guilt-by-association has also plagued at least one Cook - 
County LEA. ' ^i^l 
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■ As. a result of what, the youth diVector calls "CETA heat," Rockford has 
"publiq.ly committed" itself to a high turnover of participants. "Vie can't be a 
holding ground for disadvantaged youth." Thus, /'We want to know the reason if a 
sixteen-year-old isn't employed in .four months." ^ 

Academic credit, in both out-of-school YETP. and YCCIP, will be awarded 

pants were referred. Among pther, disadvantages , thl original alternative school 

admitted students only if they were>within a few-credi t-hour,s of graduation. 

R^r projects will repl-ace last year's bi^ community YCCIP effort the 

renovation of a stadium. A facility for the long-term cdre of youth will be 

expanded; projects owned and operated by the Rockfctrd Housing authority will 

be upgraded; not-for-profit and government agencies needing repair and renovation 

will be serviced by a youth crew; and a community cisn^er will be renovated and 

some of its services provided by YCCI-P enrol lees. , 

^ Work-experience credit will be awarded by the public! schools' adult evening 

division. Rockford'e youth* di rector is understandably pleased with this plan, 

for evening-school ^credits are transfej^able to day programs. Since by law only 

two work credits may be applied toward, graduation , academic and work credits are 

both necessary to Rockford*s educational approach. 

When we asked^the .Rockford youth director what first-year lessons had been 

incorporated into the -FY -1979 plans, he'r>eplied, "Almost everything. 

E. Data ' - . \ 

-We have mentioned earlier the sincere efforts of tk)e three prime sponsors to , 
^ V 

report accurate information requested by DOL. ^ 

Prime sponsors appear particularly rigorous in the collection of data which 
are the bases" for subcontractor payments and less so about, say, enrollees' labor- 
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force status. In Rockford and Cook County, CBOs have made errors on time sheets 
with the consequence that participant checks have been delayed. A Rockford 
spokesman called this "areal problem over the summer," and one participant 
found this fault with SPEDY: "my dam checks." Financial errors are not tolerated, 
and nothing goes\fqrward until ^they are corrected. It^m'ight«be added that, 
according to Rockford, such 4nis takes are often caused by the "unreliability of 



kids>" i.e ., they aVe not also where they are supposed to be. Cook County states: 
"Prime Sponsor collects only data required by the Department of Labor." U could 



add that occasjonally th^ponsor reconnects the data because of the errors. 

ATI prime sponsors studied have gone beyond DOL requirements in trying to 
assure client eligibility.^ This task is fairly thankless. A repres'entative ^Pf 
the Chicago Board of Education foundianother dimension to the problem: kids 
can obtain blank W-2 forms at the IRS office and make themselves elig'K^e.'' The 
opposite case was reported by a C^TA representative from Minnesota; -their eliglbflity 
verification proces^s discovered that school^ altered applicants' forms substi- 
tuting a lower income than that reported by the student — in order. to secure 
preferred employees for the s'cRool. , \ 

A youth planner in Chicago stated the case s^jccinctly: "Data are only as^ 
accurate as tfye person who reports them." 
F. Evaluation " ^ ^ ' ' 

Duringvthe first year,- the three jurisdictions have engaged in evaluati.on 
\ ' * . ' . 

activities that are more properly* labeled as intensive monitoring and process 

f • , ^ * ^ . . • , ^ . 

evaluation. • . ^ 

•A basic monitoring scheme is found in all three' cases: subcontractors have 

submitted self-reports and CETA staff . monitors have made siteivisits. In their 

reports, contractors typically provide information on fiscal or 'expapditure patterns, 

verification of client eligibility (except in Rockford), client .progress reports. 
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and other process-oriented or administrative <lata. 

.Site visits vary, in terms of their frequency and thoroughness. Bi-weekly . 
visits have been conducted in Rockforb; whereas Cook Cotinty visits sites once a 
month. Chicago, perhaps because of the large number of sites, has' visited once. 
'Occassionally unscheduled site visits have been made at the request of participants.\^ 
In one instance it vi^s to investigate a participant's allegation that his super- 
visor was reefuiring kickbacks from the kids. ^ 

Although it is often overlooked, participants themselves serve as important , 
instruments of monitoring programs. Youth, especially urban youth, expect the 
progrerms'to ^j^^^ billing and, an^e have judged, are quick to complain 

when they don't. 

Our own experience suggests that unscheduled site visits may give misleading 
impressions. On the basis of^ early-summer visit to Rockford's stadium 
renovation, we would have reported that, in every respect,' the project was 
exemplary. 'jCids were working hard, some with a much-admired union carpenter, 
others with warm, yet firm, supervisors. On a later trip, we^ found a much 
different project. Because the kids, had complained, several supervisors were gone' 
to find the kids' overdue paychecks, when leaving an unsupervised work group smokin' 
cigarettes in a lavatory as they cleaned paintbrushes with gasoline. A third visit 
might have discovered yet another project. / ^ 

The national clamor over CETA "peccadi 1 los has naturally made prime sponsors 
more concerned abouf compliance and administrative rigor, but none of our studied ^ 
jurisctictions has taken an adversary attitude toward its subcontractors. As a / 
Rockford administrator remarked: "There is a degree 9opd fa>,th necessary in 
work'i'ng with cooperating agencies." , ■ •** 
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Some of the sponsors have si/pplemented the contractor reports and site visits 
with evaluative information of different types, \ncluding: barticipant assessments 
of programs and supervisors; participant self-appraisals; and employer evaluations 
of* kids. There is no evidence, however, that these pieces of information result 
in any behavioral changes. A 1977 Chicago SPEDY questionnaire, for instance, 
taught the prime sponsor that kids like maintenance'worjc least. . But there is 
little Chicago can do to avoid maintenance jobs, wfren Rockford completes its 
first-year knowledge-development activities, we may be, able to offer a counter- 
example. * * ^ 

No doubt each sponsqr has gathered a vast amount of data for the purposes of 

* t'* • . . . 

monitoring and evaluating performance.. Nonetheless, the evaluative activities of- 
the prime 'sponsors 'have not been especially rigorctcis*. Rockford, perhaps the most 
conscientious of evaluators in our sample, held periodic reviews' to compare each 
agency's actual performance with its planned performance.' Similar assessments 
were also carried out —but probablv not as often — by Cook County and Chicago. 
Beyond this rudimentary step \rs evaluation, none of the sponsor^ ventured by 
attempting to bring quantifTcaflDH anti rfgor to the evaluation process. With 
the exception of Rockford, little of any resources were -devoted to outcome evalua- 
tions: ^ , ' 

The favoVed information in the evaluation proces? tended to h^u^ali tative 
judgements based on reputation and casual observation. Thus, if a discrepancy 
between the supposed goal, and performance of a project "was discovered, sponsors 
felt justified in offsetting this finding, by interjecting a qualitative judgement 
about the xJesirabij^ity or effectiveness of a program. Sponsors «ere, in fact, en- 
couraged to give, weight to the more qualitative 'criteria of performance by DOL's 
instructions that they make funding decisions on the basis of such^ubjective 

. ✓ ' f 

indicators as "demonstrated effectiveness." 
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Our intent is not to criticize these .efforts.^ Often contractor reports 
and s-ite visits made by the prime sponsor identified important shortcomings in 

• program operations . The quality. of supervision in some Chicago prpqrams/for 
example,* was^judged by the sponsor to be inadequate. This deficiency was corrected 

\ ' in thg replanning for FY 1979. 

^ /Perhaps as students of evaluation we are projecting our own values in evaluating 

^the-evaluations-of-s-tudi«d ^6?ieies-. A fair assessmervt of their -activities. woaliL 

be to conclude that (1) they were appropriate as far as they went, and (2) prime 
sponsors do not see ati "incremental gain from going further in this process. The 
. fact is, prime sponsors in this sttidy are g^erally satisfied with the way first- 
• year programs were implemented. Perhaps they did not go >urther because of the • • ) 
rush to implemetit YEDPA init^ialir- and the changing signals (i^, .uncertainty) 
about the future character" of CETA and YEDPA over the past few months, For whatever 
reason, a requestioning ofjFundamental objectives^ was not in the cards-. 

Rockford, as nearly always, is a special case. For th^second year it has 
shifted its programming to better .serve young participants as a direct result of 
" monitorin^the age of applicants. (Parenthetically, centralized intake in Rock- • 
^ord may^havte aided the sponsor in recogn'izing that they.' were getti ng younger^than- 
anticipated clients.) — 

6. Summer Programs - . ' . , 

Chicago and Cook County reWlemented SPEDY programs first designed before YEDPA 
was created. Rockferd used SPEDY to introduce a new focus on education. .Perhaps 
for thi"s reason, Rockford was the single prime sponsor to find planning for/SPEDY 
a chore, coming- as it did just .as YEDPA programs were underway A Chicago 'youth 
planner remarked, however,, that the grant application package ("a bugger") was sent 
' much Voo late -- in May and that; had they delayed planning until its^rrival, 
they could 'not have got SPEDY together. . ' . 
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- Chicago's SPEDY is a five-year-old progranv which, in 1978, ser;ved 46,000 
participants — and still turned others away. In their effort to create a^ many 
Jobs as possi-ble, Chicago planned a nine-week program which- provided twenty or 
twenty-five houi^j)f weekly Work to participants aged fifteen or less and th^^ , 
sixteen to twenty-one, respectively. In contrast. Cook County provided a.ll 
participants ten weeks of twenty-f ive-hoOjr a week employment, reaching 78 percent 

of- iXs -pJa^ned-^nreUment— -Ghi-cagp^ -enroled 9' percent of its- pi crrrr ^ r ~ 

Its experience with YEDPA- taught Rockford to expect a sizeable proportion 
of fourteen-and fifteen-year-old p'articipants . thus the 1978 SPEDY plan intro- . 
duced the scheme which would 'be repeated in FY 1979 YETP 'planning, viz. , a pro- 
gratn segmented by age of participants. Thus, fourteen - and fifteen-year-old 
participants were enrolled in one distinct SPEDY, while those sixteen and beyond 
were offered choiceso'n a quite different program. .The excess applicants, it may 
be noted, were assigned to the-YCCIP project. The link between the two programs. ' 
nVas th^pTiT^K^y given projects *v/hi ch promised academic.- or work-experience credit. 
Programs-^ for {he younger kids scheauled either twenty hours per' week for eight 
weeks or a total of two to four days per summer for each participant. Older 
applicants were offered choices between t/aining'or work experience; activities 
within those categories might occupy fifteen to thirty weekly hours for nine to >- 
ten weeks. 131, percent of planned enrollment was achieved. 

• GenerBlly, YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY jobs are "much alike in any given prime 
sponsorship; it is the exceptions that are of interest. Lots of kids applied 
gallons of paint to public buildings and equipment this summer, regardless of 
program assignment. Dth^rs were given novel experiences, partly because of their 
own special nature. Also, the constraints imposed by LEAs seem relaxed during 
thejsummer ^ ^ ' ' 
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Rockford, for example, funded A Very Special, Arts Fair under SPEDY. aIt 

m * 

participants were educabje mentally handicapped high-school students, soms of . 
whom are pupjls of the program director during the school term. ^ It is in summer, 
that Mr. McKenzie c^n concentrate, as he prefers, ^on building the ^elf-esteem* — 
and hence, the em^loyabili ty — of these youngsters. Jhe program^, which culminates 
in a performance and art show, is divided between art woA and therapeutic exercise 

"Wvin-g "between an inner and outer circle of parttcipants and staf f, K i-ds «xperienc£ 
themselves as actors and audience and learn thereby that observers can be a source 

' of support rather than shame. The tworhour show is a skillful blend of skits 
which are professionalized by the addition of local talent^and creative st^ff to 
th^cpst. Moreover, the presence of 'staff onstage continues the familiar pa'ttern 
of the,circles. The performance, received enthusiastically by its large audience, 
established the truth of the lesson. The program was such a success that one 
observer would not believe that these Jcids were actually retarded. 

A Chicago SPEDY program, operated through -the Board of Education, taughtvfilm- 

' making. Eprollt.es very obviously enjoyed the> opportuhity to appear before a camera 
In one scene, for instance, a slight girl stuffs a large boy into a carton. The 
next frame, shot from the Sidewalk, focuses first on the windo^ of the room, next 
on an ancient crone coming along the walk. The carton teeters on the windpwsill, 
dropping over just as the woman pas^s. This kind of thing is a \ot of. fun. It 
is also probably at least as instructivje as, "say, serving as a bicycle security « 
guard in the park. The program uses school ^uipment and its success is attributed 
to the tea,cher who directs it. When we asked why the project was -of fered, only in 
the summer, we were told that when school i^ in session,^ the facilities are the , 
province of a less-creative teacher. ' ' 
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If they exist, we did not find comparable programs in ^Cook County where the 
prime sponsor emphasized work experience. Yet we d'ld notice there that definition, 
of a successful experience is elusive. Participants in two different landscaping 
project, fo\ example, differed markedly in their interest in the work. Those who 
performed maintenance chores ^/f^^ school, were demonstrably less task invblved than 
those who planted gardens^for elderly neighbors. The second project more nearly 
correMBnds w>th the two cited in Rockford and Chicago, i.e. , participants create 
somerning which^ but for tham, would not exist. " * • . 

^ Arr observation about the supervisor's role, is' also in order^ Some inherently 
dull jobs ("washing 300 school desks"), supervised by talented ^a'^fbs , appear , to 
offer interpersonal benef^its which cannot be derived from worlrwhicVconimands the 
participants' full attention. A 3ot of affectionate bantering and aduTt approval^ 
can substitute for skill' acquisition for kids who^are of1;en unaccustomed to aj^warm 

^ reception.' One Rockford SPEDY participant wrote to supervisor: "I would 
like to spend more time with you." Another, ifi contrast, wanted to "get remainder 
of welding ski.lls" while one felt "that'.rve gdtten en^tjgh training for a tetter 
job." There are other job-related benefits over which a s\ipervisor has some con- 
trol. A YETP enrollee learned, for example^ "y^ou get docked for being even two 
minutes late," and another learned "how black and white feel Jn general." It is 
hard to say that one benefit better contributes to the quality of an experience 
than another. • • , ' * ^ 

PKime s^^ors* programmati chinks between YEDPA and SPEDY differ moreen 
paper than in fact, it would seem. Most Chicago YCCIP and YETP participants 'move 

' into SPEDY for the summer! "As a CETA staff member commented, however, "They c^on't 
switch programs. It's just a different pot." FY 1978 salvage money, created by 

\ late start-up, kept some, kids nominally in YETP 'and YCCIP. *Tbe other two prime 
sponsors essentially followed the same |)attern, though they funded it from three 
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pots, , The most simple description- of each prime sponsor's SPEDY is this: 
^ - Cook County's SPEiyf" was their YCCIP; " * 

- Rockford's/sPEDYNncluded 5arae„of, their YCcVwith more of their YETP; 

. . < ' •• • -s 

- Chicago reversed Rockford's mix'; and^ . .. ' ^ ' 



- Rockford and Chicago added "projects to which there is some LEA 
obstacle "duryig other months of the -year. 



II. Some Different Issues and Interpretations , 

Some issues not discussed previously and. of no apparent interest to DOL are 
nevertheless noteworthy. v 

The CETA Hots eat - We have been struck by the. extent to whi.ch pr^me soonsors 
have become the focus of criticism from subcontractors, participants, and the * 
community J ^ 'The level of this criticism has .not r^ched the point at which it 
impedes the delivery of services in a major way. But it could represented serious . 
problem in the future. ^ ^ - . , 

Of the different reasons for criticism, one is gather unjustified and, 
in fact, incorrectable from the sponsors' perspective. Prime sponsors are taking 
^heat for implementi/ig changes or procedure^ required by federal, regula^tions and ^ 
interpretations thereto. CBOs and LEAs don't distinguish between the ultima£e 
source of a constraint and what they may view as an arbitrary decision of the' ( 
prime sponsor, TheySdirect criticisips at the agency with which they deal. % 

In Cook County one contractor was deeply cfencerned about the pressure to 
begin its program all too quickly. The CBO spokesman directed his crjiticism at 
the prime sponsor, not at the feds who were^ the source of the pressure. He 
thought the prime sponsor understood neither that it requires six mp^nths to plan 
a project nor thit total enrollment cannot be reached on the first day of a program, 

^According to Chicago's Mayor BilandicV"burdenaome investigation" is the ^nsequence 
of being "positive"; and "in- the evaluation of progi^ams such as this, everyone is 
expected to have a grade of 100%." (Address to D0t SPEDY Conference, Chicago, •• 
October 1978) 



A school admini-strator said th^t if the programs did not provide a necessary ^ 
service, they would'pull out, exhausted by "two-and-a-half tons of picayunish bull- 
In Chicago, a private empToyer thought she would have neighborhood youth5y as 

/ — ^ 

participants, but "they siad me these kid? from the ghetto." 

Understanding The Private Sector - It is als6 apparent to us that the question 
of private-sector i'nvolvement^in YEDPA needs to be reconsidered. The most success- 
ful private employment program exists in Chicago where, by agreement, better 
students are sent for employers' to interview. One prestigious Chicago firm weeded 
out those applicants who were ill-groomed or seemed indifferervt about work. . Cook 
County* and Rockforc) either did not want to cream applicants or never thought of the 
possii>il1ty . In both jurisdictions there is serious dissi llusionment with the 
validity of the concept of private-sector involvement. 

Where creaming occurred (certainly in Chicago), we have the impression that ^ 
the%e kids would have got jobs anyway. At least that is the judgement of the 
employers we intervie^d; the majority would employ their YETP enrol lees , outside^ 
the ^fino gram. 

Perhaps rt is time to reconsider private-sector involvement, not because ^ 
firms don't understand YEDPA, but because YEDPA doesn't understand firms. Un- 
questionably kids are learning something in private-sector jobs. Employers, 

however, are being subsidized even more s.o. The right way, to blend the private 

A- 

sector's interests in productive workers with YEDPA's interest in private-sector 
^jobs is to shorten the duration of the subsidized employment. If a worker is 
attractive to industry in his own right, then why not permit the worker to take 
the job. This will le/^e a vacancy for another enrollee, perhaps. one not as ap- 
^pealing to industry as the first. 

Of course 'there are problems with this proposal. Much more job development 
and monitoring would be required. Also we would have to make sure that employers 
did not try to' entice kids to drop out of school, a problem extant in Chicago, 
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.according to a Boapd spokesman. Notwithstanding these consideration's, it may be 
time to rethink the matter of private.-sector participation, especially in light 
of the new initiatives for the'private sector in CETA generally. 

Cop-ing With YEDPA - It often happens that actors at different levels of 

*'ja sponsorship are restricted ^ from doing e/Cactly what they^want to do. Any program,. 

'fjaturally, throws up obstacles which constrain preferred behavij 
' ^-'"""'^ 

Nqnetheless, one of the interesting things at all leVels oV^analys.is is ^ 

that one can find examples of coping, of people acl^ieving their own ends in in- 
direct ways sometimes because of creative fehavior and sometimes just by 
happenstance. > ' . * ' ^ 

Consider one Chicago employer's desire to pay wages in FY 1979" as he did 
the previous year, and to gi^ his partiofiF^nts a raise. A simple system has been 
devised whereby the employer's payrolt^ include^ the Kids (at $3.15 per hour) and 
they sign their IBES allowance checks back to the employer — and The Mayor's 
Office of Manpower is obliged-to p^y the IBES for the service. 

In Rockford, where academic credit has been^a .th6rny issue, the youth director 
.ha!| found a unique source: the adul t^evening school. The evening division of the 
public schools will certify work-experience credit which ^s transferable to day 
programs, where credit J& strictly the province of thfe cooperative teachers whose 
rates are prohibitive for CETA. ' * ^v. 

One Cook County schoo^l superintendent decided that the prime sponsor's $3.50 
per hour rate for participant. supervisors would not satisfy the requirements of 
one college student -- so they paid him $7.50 (which may be news to the County). 
In another school, wage raises; had been planned to reward participant progress. 
The^ounty urged that this scheme be abandoned, inasmuch as the new minimum wage 
rate wHl make, it very costly. So the school, ever eager to establish variance 
among students, will .adjust wages by chaaging the number of weekly hours to be 
worked by participants. 
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• ^ The point is that there is a difference between formal and iWorjnal accounts 

of programs. The formal accounts do not suggest the tremendous amount of coping, 

oT making the best of circumstances, that goes on. These solutions are not ^ 

♦ 

reflected in quantitative measures at the national level, or even at the local 

level. There are, in short, limits to structure and control. — ' — ^ 

^ ' ' } * 

As Rockford*s»yough director put Jt: "We have the first opportunity dn a 

Jong time to really do something, and whether the /Regulations give the right 

direction to tt or hot, we can learn to live with what we* ve got." 



./ 
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INTRODUCTION: 



In this* third interim report, we have chosen to present our 
findings under a few major headings. .Hopefullyi the report will cov^ 



major poiuts rai^d by the council as well as. sutmnarize the results 

- \ 

of fresh visits to zixe four North C^Po^J^na program sites. It seems to 

us that at this point in the study, emphasis should be placed on the 

major advances being made by the prime sponsors and significant problems 

\ ' § 

standing -in the way of further progress 

Accordingly, we have organized the report in four sections. The 

first section discusses only the summer program CSFEDY) as it is a 

separate component of youth programming in these prilne sponsorships as 

elsewhere in the country, and will^be, accounted for in detail only in 

»this report. 

\ The second section takes a backward look at the first year's op- 

1 ' _ " ■ 

eratibn of YEDPA pro^rams_,ij:>,,the four prime sponsorships and discusses 
planning changes ~ where appropriate -A for Fiscal 1979. 

The third section' is "^an effort to /isolate major advafices and major 
problems and discuss them in some datail in the form of a summary, 

k f 

The fourth ^d-^^nal section presents^ a tabularized look at the 
kind of information being sought by the prime sponsors in this study, 
' and a summary of training categories and client characteristics ffir 



Fiscal 1978. 



r 
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r. SPEDY , - 

The Summer Program iot Economically Disadvantaged Youth showed 
.a^ profile in the four North Carolina prime sponsorships not unlike , 
that expos^ed by" national studies. SPEDY was swift, reasonably effi- 
cie»t, largely unimaginative, and lightly flawed in terms of its 
targeting. 

A total of 11,850 youth wfre served by SPEDY in the Durham- ^ 

Orange consortium, the city of Charlotte^ Alamanc^ounty , and the 

* • 0. 
North Carolina balance of state* . Th^ yc/uth were employed almost 

entirelyi^'in public sector jobs, althoi/gh the jobs did offer a wide- 

range of learning opportunities. 

The prbgrams were largely black and hea^ly concentrated on 

in-school youth, however. In Durham-Orange, of the 769 SPEDY clien|^, 

only 44 were recorded as dropouts. The performance here contrasted 

with YCCIP and^ETP programs in which over 50 per eent- of the clients 

^were dropouts. Typically, enrollment applications for SPEDY are 

distributed through the schools and dropouts are "screened out" of 

the program. 

W€L.will discuss^ the problem of linkages between CETA and the 
schools more thoroughly in Section IV.* As far as SEEDY is concerned, 
however, problems of targeting are clearly related to the haste with 
which the program is mounted each year and to the lingering aura of 
income maintenance surrounding the program. 

In "^Mamance, for instance, the prim6 sponSot saw itself wich a 
very simple mission: "Keeping. /them off the street,' and putting money 
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in their pockets." Given this kind of goal% it is not surprising that 
the jobs were routine — school caretaking^, child care, and social 
service, aide work*^ Here, youths worked fiaj^ hours 'a day at the stan- 
dard tainimum wage of $2*65 an hour* 

In the balance-of-state, however, jobs wire far mc.re varied and 
an interesting target concentration emerged. The BOS priwe served 
10,570 participants, concentrating heavily on the lA-15 year old range. 

The main reason for this concentration was,, the state's recently . 
enacted mandatory competency test, which is now required in order to 
gain a high school diploma. The Nor th' Carolina Department of Public y 
Instruction determined that incompetency in English and^jsaxh^tfiatics 
is. a majot disability ojE all too'^ny of the state's high school ^ 
fer^iduates. Accordingly, the SPEDY program* for BOS offered youth 
remedial education and training in testing prepal^edness. 

Specific types of work performed included working in child 
day cafe centers, assisting in libraries., construction VofR on buil- 
dings and in local-1iousing projects landscaping work, development of 
nature trails and campsites,, replanting timber areas as forestry aides, 
clerical work, nutrition, and assisting in hospitals. 



Durham-Orange, served 750 p^Sxftlclpan^s. There was no vocational ^ 
exploration in this program; however, the. sponsor did conduct a gooA ; 
occupational information component. This sponsor also used t;he assign- 
ment of c:^ients to various public- non-prof it agencies as a means .of 
putting youth to work quickly. In Durham-Orangey however, the im- 

balance between white and non-white participants was most sharp, "Mth 

/ '■ 
only 19 whites among the 750 participants. 
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SPEDY dn Charlotte suffered from difficulties in reaching the 

total planned participation. Charlotte had planned to serve 1,779 but 

ki * 

never got above -82 per cent of planned enrollment level. 

Difficulties experienced by this sponsor were .repealing. Prob- 
lems developed at first with the? ^ffort to achieve "meaningful iork* 
with good s&pervision." An insufficient number of sit^s .were found 
where this criterion could be achieved. Even after some, 100 sites 
were rejected, a newspaper reporter was able to find a number of 

\ • ^ - • • ' 

sites jwhere youth were "loafing." ^ * 

The prime sponsor continued to weedKout these sites, probably 
to the benefit of the "youth served, although clearly at the .same 
time to its own disadvantage numerically. Because of the hast^ 



with'which the program was mounted, jfbere were^few "alternate 



sites, and it was thus difficult to switch youth ftom a rejected 
site' to another more suitable one. o *' ♦ . 

The overall experience convinced planners in*Charlotte of the 
advantage of year-round planning for SPEDY. In consequence, ythe summer 
program has been integrated into overalS^ youth planning there. ^ 

It Would be a'mi5take,'we think, to assume th|t t\ie problem^ 
that surfaced in Charlotte did hot occyr elsewhere. In the. balance 
of state prime sponsorship, for instance, distances betweefl work- 
sites across the state made monitoring difficult. What w^s learned 
in Charlotte was the result of better monitoring, however it reflected 
on the city's SPEDY plan. * ^ 
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m 

Va saw few clear cases of linkage between the new youth programs 

4 

(YEDPA) and the ongoing SPEDY program. Where linkages did occur, ^ 
however / they^jtky have boded well for^e future of youth programming. 
Ironically, these linkages often involved missed communication be- 
tween CETA and the schobJL systems — a subject we will pursue later 
in this report. 

vniere the linkages were successful, as in the instance of a policy 
determination for the balance-of-qtate prime spoftsor'^to pursue early 
literacy tr^^ining for SPEDY participants, the way t6 integration of 
CETA training with— ongoing educational programs seems clear, and the 
omens hopeful.' ^ . S ' 



/ 
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11. A Look Over the Moulder and a Look Ahead ^ 

In view of the perceived temporary nature of the Youth Employ- 
ment Demonstration Project^ Act, it should not be considered surprising 
that planning for programs at; the local level is still — in a word — 
tentative* - * 

It may be the YEDPA is only "temporarily temporary," and that 
most prime sponsors expect money for youth programs t& c^ntinu6 to 
f:^w from Washington/ All the ^ame, the work under th^s Act has 
— ^oceeded-so ^ar under the guise of, response to an epergency, much 
as our continuing venture into the area of public service employment. 

Until a more permanent framework is provided for youth programming 
> » 

as public policy, we should expect local planners merely to react 
to changing 'hational imperatives rather thap to establish policy 
their own. 

All this i9, prelude to our observation that — in ^ur four N<^rth . 
Carolina sites* at, least — minimum of reflection on the experience 
of the first year of YEDPA has resulted in a minimum pf change in 
planning style a nd p^rogr^pnn^ng content for YEDPA in Fiscal 1979. 
It would not be fAr to say that the approach was "business as usual." 
At the same tirriie, fey seaxchdbng reconsiderations have been uncovered 
in this little ^stud^. Perhaps the best way to describe what has hap-j 
pened would-be to-adopt the phrasing of one of our researchers wh^ 
has written that planning for the Year II involves "a modicum of ad- ^ 
justment coupled with B. certain optimism that things will go better 
with a year's experience under the bell:."v * * 
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Relatively major changes were made in Charlotte, where the prime 
sponsor had difficulty spending out its allocation as a result of a 

^1 



failure to anticipate recruiting and dropout problems experienced 



through subcontractors* 

"We felt we had to make '(wo kinds of changes," a planner told 

usy ^ "lie had to^^nd ways of developing closer and better coramuni- 

ft 

cation with the vendors. And w^ had to make th^ vendors' responsible 
for doing their jobs better — in such.a way that we would know at 
the earliest opportunity when problems were surfacing," 

To attack the first problem, the prime sponsor re-organized its 
supervisory scheme. Where as many as four individuals \^re respon- 
sible for various aspects of the work done by YCCIP arid YE^TP sub- 
contractors, supervision was re7aligne3 to put each ^bcontractor 
one-on-one with a single CETA prime, sponsor spokesman. No CETA - 
staff member now has more than two subcontractors under his/her 
ing, but one staff member is fully responsible for the, total per- 
formance of each subcontractor. Not only does this simple change 
of supervisory style promise more efficiency at the prime sponsor 

level, but the subcontractors seem to like it much better, "For the 

% 

first time," we were told, "the vendors feel that they have-a sympa- 
thetic ear up here," " , \ ' 

The second problem i's being ajftacked with a 'sjeries of monitoring 
tools, including a detailed, monthly reporting system that involves 
some actual case studies of youth as well as cumulative and monthly 



A 



numerical reportage. The Charlotte prime sponsor decided to reta_in 
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the same vendors with the exception of one YCCIP subcontractor which* 

was dropped, leaving all of the modest funding for this gro^am in. 

the hands of 'one other subcontractor. "We had pr^o gram review of / 

all of the vendots/' a prime sponsor spokesperson said, "and they 

1^ , . - 

were equally bad — bu^ thea^'^we weren't so hot last year. ourselves. 

This attitude lay unspoken behind the actions of other North 

• « 

Carolina prime sponsors. They*^considered that the year was a learn-, 
ing ^experience for them as well as for their subcontractors. Generally, 



they were willi^ng ^o. chalk up program shortfalls to ejSlfei'ience and to 
giv;^ the suScontractors a second chance. ' 

Spme lessons were^^arned. One 6f th^^flarlotte^Subcontra'ctors 
"tried to do it all" during th^first^ear, utilizing a plan that 



combined'^rk. experience, voca'tional explorAion, tutoring, and sev- 
eral other ^training* elements. The^attempt to do too. much with too 
little preparation predictably flopped, "We didn't try to tell th^m 

that in the beginnings," a prime sponsor spokesperson* noted i "we let 

^ / 

them iearn from experience." 

It is worth observing that the subcontractor in question was 
a CBO with good contacts in the community, a creditable track record 
ilx employment training, but with no -recent program experience. 
The relatively new CETA PSE and youth program^ have brought many 
CB0*8 back into the employment ^nd training field. Some have had 
to take time to readjust to a long unaccustomed, role. 

Charlotte's biggest learn^ig from the first year of YEDPA pro-' 
babfy lies.J^ the ar^of administrative outlay. The prime adopted 
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a policy of trying to get the great est|pmount of money- to^the pro- 
grams, reserving only four percent for administrative expenses. 
While this policy seemed commenda^e on the surface , it proveii less 
than satisfactory in practice. Programs could not be planned ade- 
^ quatei^or monitored effectively with so little money being us^d 

for administration. Too often — the prime sponsor felt — the youths 
for whom the increased program outlays were intended were not really 
beneiitting. i* % • , , 

a result, under the Fiscal 1979 plan, Charlotte expects to ' 
provide better servfce to its target populati?€n through^ tighter 
program control and increased contact with program participants. At 
the same time, its administrative 'expense figure will probably in- 
crease from four to eight or ten per cent of its total allocation. 

Other prime sponsors in. this study have adopted more modest 
changes in looking over performance for the past year and making 
plans for the second year of YEDPA. In Alamance, there is an in- 
creased effoYT^ create "good" jobs rather than wli^ are seen as 
potentially run-of-the-^mill jobs, su^ch as school custodians and 
groundskeepers . Alamance Is also using for^the first time feed- 
back from worksite ^supervisors in its evaluation system. This in- 
formation is collected by the youth coordinator who acts as a kind 

of "siiper counselor" for the program. 

"» * 

Easily the biggest change in Alamance's program involves a 
decision to increasie greatly the 'sliare of its youth program allo- 
cation going to the local gtfiffcation agency* The LEA share for - " 
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FiscaVl979 shows an increase from 22 1/2 to 70 percent as a result 

of adding two new target groups --^igh school- students enrolled 

in vocational education and *high school studi^nts who are unemployed* 

Evaluation and monitoring methods in Durham-Orange, in the 
past consisting of routine multiple choice form returns, are now get- 
ting a cl^er look, with stiff er reporting requirements for subcontractors. 

Perhaps the most challenging policy Sevelopment turned Up in 

♦ 

this, study for the first year is ^the balance-of-state decision to 

place a heavy emphasis on the 14- and iB-^year-old youths in need of 

remedial English and mathematics work* This is in every sense an ' 

example of local policy setting, a direct response to a felt need 

On the part of the Department of Public Instruction to prepare 

youths for the competency tests required for a high school diploma. 

Yet, while the linkage is a most interesting one, deserving 

of further study for our final report, the effort will have to over- 

it ^ 
come a set of issues and problems that ve will discuss in more detail 

in the next section of this report. 
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IXI» Issues and Problems 

Fat. and away the most complex issue that has appeared in this 

study of the 'first year's workings of the Youth Employment and ' 
Demonstration. Projects Act in four North C^olina prime sponsor- 
ships is that o^f CETA and the schools. 

Clearly, the greatest progress to be marked in connection with 
these new, "second generation" youth programs involves linkages estab- 

s 

lished between the CETA training arm of local government^nd the local 
education agencies. In Charlotte, both school and CETA officials 
have 'talked in glowing terms of the potential for. the first real em- 
ployability" plan for students who can riow be steered from dropping 
out of school to a course of increasingly vocational-relevant study 
leading both to a h^h^^hool diploma and further 'training for a 
job with a future. ^ 

"For the first time," a veteran vocational educations ins true tor 
in the Charlotte school system told us, "we're seeing a direct, 

unbroken link between a youth in school who is not going to college 

•J II 

and the job he can be trained to get and keep.^ j 

But while the potential is clearly there, efforts so far indi- 
cate severe problems that will have to be overcome if these optimal 
results are to be obtained. In fact', it is argiable that unless 
action is taken to bring to bear national initiatives already taken ^ 
on state and local policy, more harm than good may be done in the 

r 

long run. « 
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The problems seem to be of two orders, although It Is not certain 
to what degree they overlap. Of pne order Is the scheduling problem. 



The fiscal year timetable under which ,CETA programs operate does not 

square with the academic year*^ Too often CETA* programs are being 

; 

cranked up after the school year has begun. One result' of this is 

C 

a certain amount of classroom disruption. 

Under optimal conditions of trust and mdtual oQderstanding this 

problem might be manageable. Unfortunately , a look at a number of 

c 

programs around the country convinces us that scheduling projblems, 
while real, are greatly exacerbated b^ the mutual lack of und-er- 
standing of goals exhibited by mid-level educators and CETA state 
and loca^ officials. * 
The Durham-Orange prime sponsor, for instanc^e, fe^ls that ? 
the school principals and guidance coupc^elors tesent what they per-, 
ceive as an overload on their staff Caused by CET4 people "coming 
for help." ^ 

The resentment seems to take several different forms. The ^ 

ovs in making up 

schoal work at the end of the year as part of id^^l^ummer program. 
The Durham-Orange youth planner ^reported that the school principal 
"resisted the -program as unfair, as providing a "subs;j.dy" .for learning for 
some students while others could not receive the same benefits. 

Here, clearly, the school principal did f^t perceive the good 
the CETA program was doing.' Quite likely, as well, the CETA per- 
sonnel did not perceive ^^ale problems that might be generated * 



in the school which school officials would have to' handle. 

In some cases^ school offic ial sjia v e . ind ica t ed--t hj&lrL-Unhiapfil - 
ness with dropouts for whom they felt everything possible^ad been 
done, being "rescued" by the CETA pro grams and paid while resuming 
their education. To their way of thinking these students would be 
the very ones most likely to fail the competency test and to re- 
quire addiWonal special help in order to graduate. One North 
Carolina principal spoke directly to this subject, complaining to 
us that CETA compounds the schools' problems by opening the aca- 
demic trail once again to dropouts who have been considered incor- 

\ 

rigibles — "the very ones that had been kicl^ed o\jt used CETA as 
a way to get back in the system." 

Whether for these reasons or for others, it has been diffi- 
cult for CETA representatives around the country to get accurate 
information from the schools on high school dropouts. This was a 
problem too in Durham-Orange, where written and verbaL requests 



for this information were no^ honored. 

The problem is admittedly* complicated in North Carolina by • 
the competency test issue.' The knowledge that every high school 
graduate will have to pass a written test in English and mathe- 
matics makes educators even more ^reluctant to discuss the awarding 
of academic credit for education-related work experience programs. 

. IrOnfcally, the. Competency test has stimulated more linkages 
between^ CETA trainers and educ'^rs in North Carolina, as we have ^ 
observed. The balance-of-state prime sponsor is putting its major 
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financial emphasis on 14- and 15-year-olds at the request of the De- 

^ — . 

-par^meat— of-^M;i;c--Inatr uction« f - K ; r eina lns~tg"big jT^enTnowever , 
whether in thi^ program CETA will/ serve as a mere pass-through for 
funds or become a full-fledged pa^tr^er in the development and exe- 

,cution erf an educational-employability plan for secondary school 

•students* ^ ^ J 

In short, while top-level agreements have been forged between 



the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Educa'tion, and 
Welfare, the "trickle down^' process has not taken place, and there 
is little real spirit of cooperation — or even understanding of 
mutual goals — between CETA prime sponsors and their educational 
counterparts* 

Tb^e factors account in part for iov^Tiumber of dropouts being . 
served in che-YEDPA programs under review in this study in North 
^arolina. Clearly, concern over competency test results has shifted 
emphasis more toward the youths still in school who have yet to face 
this potential barrier to graduation. 

In Durham-Orange, for instance, where the dropout rate is among 
the highest in the state, only 6 per cent of YEDPA participants are 
dropouts. The perc^nfiage of female dropouts is even lower, as only 
one of four participants in YCCIP — the primary program for dropouts 
are female. 

If youth programs in North Carolina are to be^gearcd to the needs 
of dropouts, sp^ecial emphasis will have to be placed on this category 
of participant. ^ • 



The same holds true for white participants in these programs. 
T^e first thing that must be recognized in North Carolina is that 
black predominance in youth programs is not something new under 
YEDPA. While the programs are, 90 per cent black presently, they 

are no different in this respect from CETA Title f youth efforts. 

\, ' 

' They are no different in this respect from Neighborhood Youth Corps 

j» 

programs either. / 

The simple truth is that^while jobs. under YEDPA are better than 
they have been under the older programs, the other program elements — 
planning and delivery agents, client groups, etc. ~ remain much the. 
same. Youth programs in North Carolina are primarily black because 
they have always been that way. As long as they contair^ a hea.vy 
admixture of AFDC/PA clients (a quarter of the total YEDPA enrollment) 
they will continue to be black. In fact, if it were not for the pre-, 
dominance of single-parent mothers in AFDC, the imbalance in favor 
'^f'^les over females in YHDPA would be even more pronounced. 

It is obvious that programs cannot be all things to allxpeople. 
Place an emphasis on the heavily disadvantaged and welfare cases, and 
you will come up with heavily black-qriented programs in a state like 
North Carolina. Unless special efforts are made- to recruit whites, 
the tendency of such programs in the South — if nof everywhere — 
is to attract more and more an exclusively black clientele. 

To' make inroads on this process, which does discriminate against 
' the white poor, a strong, and special effort must be made. In Char- 
•ibtte, such an effort has been pledged for Fiscal 1979 ~ results 
should be worth watching. 



^ there are to be changes In the composition of enrollment 
In youth programs," 6ne youth pJ^anner told 'us, "It has to staj^ 
with a good public relations campaign by the prime sponsor • It's 
a well-knovm fact -that programs 'like these' ^re thought of as 
blacic programs, designed specifically for minorities. That attitude 
is What has to be changed." \, i 



IV. Data , , ' ' ' ^ 

There is'not much to say about data collection other tl^^n that 

«ome seems to be occurring. All the prices appear to be collecting 

. * < . s 

numbers; in some instances, these numbers are never used except 

when^it comes to reporting. The numliers are not seriously used 

.for any planning, or the ^ke but mainly just f6r reporting. Here's 

a breakout of .what the four primes are collecting: » \ 



Prime 



Tvpe.of"Da.taj:dllgc^d Reliability and Accuracy 



Charlotte 



Durham-Orange 



Client enrollment in- 
formation; total 
terminatipns,; signifi- 
cant segment data; 
Individual ocase stu- 
dies on "quality of 
service delivery">apd 
participants' progress. 

Follow-up, termination, 
^nd new enrollmenf'data 
are* colledted . Here^ . 
the st>ohsor appears to 
only be collecting that 
data Tieeded for federal 
reporting. 



Narrative descriptions 
in a case study format 
mei;its some close attention. 
The gauging of the clients' 
successes in the, vari o^ 
componentaicOTms^to also 
be worth keeping a.n eye on. 



The information appears 

0 < 

to be both accurate and 
reliable". ^ " , 
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Prime 



BOS North Carolina 



Alamance 



TypjC^ Data Collected 

Erlrollment characteris- 
tics data; financial 
data on program status; . 
significant segment 
data^ planned outcomes 
(groups served, termi- 
nation and placements) 
are compared to actual 
outcomes. ^ 



Characteristics and . 
enrolJtment data are 
collected for bo-th 
report 'and monitoring 
purposes #^ * 



Reliability and Accuracy 

The system seems to be neat, 
clean and efficient. This 
reliability and accuracy are 
questionable because dt^ the ' - 
size of. the BO3 operation, y 
The planner indicated that 
they , are haying problems get-g 
ting accurate and timely reports ^ 
from the field. " It seems^hat 
the bottom rung Is that the 
smaller data fcollection ef- ^ 
forts are the most trustworthy. 

The data seemS' to be reliable 
and accurate. 



/ 
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Characteristics 

Total clientte 
(9-30-78) \ ^ 



Male 
Female 

Under 18 yrflV 

White 

Non-white 

Econ, disadvantaged 

H.S, Dropout 

H.S. Qraduate 

H.S. Students 

Unemployed 

Underemployed 
^ther 
Veteran 
Ex-offender 
AFDC/PA 
Handicapped 
Drug Offender 

Other f 



Ibt Quarter 



2nd arter 



3rd, Quarter 



/ith Quarter 



YCCIP 





0 



YETP Y YCCIP 



o 



o 



2A3 




lAl 

178 
183 
71 
97 
75 
A9 
A2 
152 
17 
75 



75 
12 



YETP 



14,031 

5A; 

8560 

9962 

2525 
> 

11,506 
11,786 
1122 
15A3 
11,366 
3280 
900 
9851 
10 
137 



3367 
28 



YCCIP 



382 

UQ 

13A 

118 
61 

32i 

291 ' 
96 

121 

.165 
61 
59 
262 
12 
109 



89 



YETP 



J- 



9 y 



1A,698 

5A39 

9259 
10,698 

1322 
13,376 
12,581 

1321 
. 1701 

4 

11,676 
A177 
821 
9700 
18 
177 
3711 



¥CCIP 



A 38 



V 



YETP 



"15,087 



1/ 



Ist Quarter YCCIP 



YETP 



2iid Quarter YCCIP 



YEtP 



3rd Quarter YCCIP 



YETP 



Ath Quarter YCCIP 



YETP 
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Introduction 

The report that fallows is a descriptive assessment of the 
implementation, operation, and implications of new youth pro- 
grams being conducted u^der lEDPA by four prime sponsors in. Re- 
gion X. The prime sponsors /participating in this study are: 
Eitsap County, Washington, .Lane County, Oregon, The City of Port- 
land, and Oregon Balance of State* The research focuses on' prime 
sponsor. YETP and YCCIP program activities* This report is the 
third in a series of interim research reports prepared for the 
National Council on Employment Policy's Touth Evsiluation Pro- 
ject* The Labor Department funded project VTill culminate in a 
final series of comprehensive casetstudy reports based on re-^ 
search findings in identified sites in each region. 

^The first interim report, completed in January, 1978, 
covered program planning and the early implementation-^ of youth 
programs. The second interim report peiietrated further into 
the 'implementation period and discussed prime sponsor responses 
to the ten principles outlined for Y3DPA activities in the Youth^ 
'Blf\rm±n^ Charter . This report reviews program experience in 
fiscal year 1978, analyzes performance, and describes PY 1979 
planning processes and changes in youth prc^gramming. 

The focus for the third reporting, phase was on. performance, 
management, and planning issues. The examination and analysis 
pf these issues reqtiire^ a broad view of program operations and 
d^ision-making processes; consequently, input was solicited - 
largely from prime sponsor staffs — administrators, planners, 
anaJLysts,' manag^ers, and information and assessment specialists. 
Input from setvices/ delivery staff and^ participants was not 
emphasized in this reporting phase. However, it is anticipated 
that service delivery and participant-related issues will re- 
ceive a more detailed treatment in -the fourth and final phase 

of the research. 

' The «»eport is b3s*ed on information collected on-site, 
interviews with program staffs/ analyses of planning documents 
and program materials, and statistical data prepared by prime 
sponsors in conjunction witi^*DOL reporting requirements. Sxcept 
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for quotaoioas as noted, the opinions and observations contained 
in the report are those of the author, I appreciated the help 
pi^vided by the following people, who coordinated on-site sched- 
ules and seinred as principal contacts during this phase of the 
research: ^ 

Jim Prazier' | 
Lee Beyers 
Melinda McDonald 
Tim Gallagher 



Kitsap County: 
Lane CoiSity: 
^Portland: 
Oregon: 
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Note: k% the time that this report was written, Y3TP/YCCIP 
year end reports to the Labor Department from Oregon 
Balance of State were not yet available* Quant ative 
data on participant characteristics, service 'mix, and 
expenditures for the BOS were delayed by problems in the , 
management information and reporting system. Consequently, 

was unalA^to incorporate statistical da^ta for Oregon 
JOS into" the tables in the appendix of t4is report. I was 
^also unable to arrange visits to any loo^ sub-grantees 
in Oregon. As a result, I was reliant, almost entirely 
on overview and .descriptive information supplied by youth 
staff in the Oregon. Manpower Planning Division for an as- 
sessment of ^BOS activities. More complete data shoixld 
be available sooo, and^ I anticipate being able to provide 
a more complete treatment of Oregon BOS programs in the ^ 
fourth reporting phase. 
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A. SSVOT OP FY '1978 EXPERISNCB 



Targe tiding 

major issue of national conoQjsx is "the t^getting of 
TEDPA resources on economically disadvantaged youtn.. FY 1978 • / 
data show that the prime sponsors studied in Region X were suc- 
cessful in their efforts' to rtarget services on low income youth 
populations. (See Tables 1 and 2 in the appendix to this report.) 
About 90 percent of the participants enrolled in prime sponsor 
YETP program in Kitsap County, Lane, County^ and Portland came from 
families with incomes below* 70 percent of, the lower family income 
standard. The percentage-of • YETP participants from families with 
incomes 70 to 35 peraent LFI Varied slightly from 8.7 percent 
(Portland) to 12 percent (Kitsap County). Only one of the- spon- - 
sors made 'use of the flexi"bility afforded by the Act to enroll 
youths from families above 85 percent LFI. In conjunction with 
the knowledge development activities of the Oregon Manpower Plan- 
ning Division, about* 10 percent -of the balance of state YSTP par- 
ticipants were "from non- income eligibly families. 

Economic targetting was a lesser concern under YCCIP, and' 
"orime sponsor data show more variation in YCCIP enrollment mixes. 
" in Kitsap Couni:y, 100 percent of Fy* 1978 YCCEP participan^ts were 
( economically disadvantaged. In Lane County, only 46 percent ox 
' the YCCIP participants came from families below 70 percent Li I; 
41 uercent came from families at TO to 85 percent LFI, and 13 
Percent of Lane County's YCCIP participants were from homes^ where 
iuinual inconfe exceeded 85 percent of the lower family income stan- 
dard. Overall, about 70 percej^t of the youths enroUed xn the 
prime sponsors' YCCIP prtjogfams were fj^om economicaia,y disadvan- 
taged households. A 

-Each of the sponsors has been involved with CETA from its 
advent in 1973, and nrime sponsor staffs have a^goo^ undetstand- , 
ing of the impbrtance of economic crit.eria in the" targetting of . 
services and selection of CETA participants. Although specific 
criteria vary somewhat by title and program, an emphasis on eco- 
nomic disadvantagement is the general bottom-line for employment 
and training strategies -under CETA. This committment to those , 
• at the lowest end of the income scale is preserved for the most" ^ _ 
part 'under YEDPA. However, thei-e is some evidence that the- v^i- • 
dity of economic criteria as the major determinant of participa»- 
tion in youth urograms is increasingly being questioned. The in- .. 
crease in resources available for youth services,, thfe development 
and exuaasion of linkages with local education agencies, 
emphasis on drop-out "preyention and substantial career development 
^ rather than on simiile income maintenance all seem to increase 
pressures to broaden' eligibility requirements for youth employ- 
ment and training services^. In general, the view that factors 
other than family income should be an important consideration m 
detetinining the need and poten4lial value of program seinrices for 
prospective youth participants ^s most widely expressed in p^ime 



sponsorships where youth systems have been maintained separately 
so)rie^7hat autonomously from adult serving systems. 
V ^i . ' 

Beyond the mandatory emphasis on economic criteria, there 
are a number of factors that influence the mix and characteris- 
tics of YSDPA participants in local prime sponsor programs. 
During the planning process, numericstl goals are set for enroll- 
ment of special subrpopulations or significant segments. Signi- 
ficant segment objectives may^reflect concious gog^s ,advocated 
by advisory councils or other policy makers and transmitted to 
operators '^s a-basisifor actively prioritizing enrollments, or 
t.hey may xiapresent a formalized' "best guess^J of what the mix of 
participants is likely to be, based on demographic statistics 
9nd past ptogram experience. .The mix of participants in relation- 
ship to sQhool status, age distribution, re si daisy 'patterns, and 
other characteristics is. also influenced heavily by situational 
factors such as patterns of demand and response among eligible 
populations, types of services and delivery mechanism available, 
historical local program emphases, and location of intake facil- 
ities. 

The significant segments most frequently named by prime 
sponsors studied in Region* X were: offenders, handicapped, and 
minorities. For the ifibst pairt, prime sponsors had little diffi- 
culty achieving enrollment objectives for significant segments. 
Actual enrollment of 150 percent or mofe of planned levels for 
significant segments were not unusxi^.' (See Table 9.) But there 
is some evidence that J* over-performance" in this area was largely 
a restilt of setting rather modest goals in the plan. For example, 
in Oregon Balance of State, MP^ designates significant segments 
but allows eacTi sub-grantee to determine o\m numerical ob-* 
jectives.. Some sub-grant'ees set enroliarent ,objectives^ for Minor- 
ities, handicapped, and offenders that are b'te.sed on the incidence 
of these characteristics among the general populatjLqn rather 
than seeking to establish stronger affirmative action goals on 
behalf of these grpups. • ^ > 

In general, " significant segment o*6jectives appear- to re- 
present a formal acknowledgement by prinre sponsors of the existence 
among eligible youth pppulatiohs of sub-groups With particularly' 
• severe barriers to employment. The numerical objectives tend to 
heighten the consciousness of, seirvice ^staffs and give those who 
fit within the segments 9ome advantage- in enrollment consideration. 
''But signifikcant segment objeo^lvefl are generally not linked to 
' specific recruitment tactics or specially developed service stra- 
tegies. There are,' however, exceptions, • such as the paired work 
and training proje'ct fqr^ trainable mentally retarded youth in 
Eane County, and a specialized service component for offenders 
that^ is also operated by l^e County. ' ' * - 

FY 197'8 data shows tha4kthe four priife sponsors did a 
good job of reac&ing youthful offenders. Lane County had an 
outstanding record in.<this ^rea with 28 percent* of its YSTP 



participants fitting into the ex-offender category. This per- 
formance re\flects a historical emphasis on "high! risk" youth 
*popxilat ions and well established, linkages with juvenile "Sorrec- 
tion agencies in Lane Coxmty# In Kitsap County, 11 percent of 
the YETP participants were offenders, and 21 percent (4 youths) 
of the small YCCI? population cam^ *from this group* About 14 ^ 
percent ofv. both the Y3TP and YCCIP pari;icipants in Portland were 
offenders.^ ^ . . • 

Handicapped youths constituted a smaller percentage of 
of YEDPA participants. Be-tween 4 and 8 percent of the Y3TP eairoll- 
ments in the fouTvprime sponsor areas. was accounted for by handi- 
capped participant* Veterans were not a major target group for 
YSDPA services. Only one sponsor (Portland) designated veterans 
a significant segment, less than .5 percent of YETP partici- 
xts were veterans, and there were no veteran enrollments re- 
ported for YCCIP'. None of the sponsors studied gave AFDC recip- 
ients significant segment status, but the record of service to 
this group was good. Participants from families receiving APDC 
or other public assistance accounted for 21 percent of the YST? 
population in Kitsap County, 25 percent* in Lane County, and 34 
percent in. Portland. APDC enrollments in YCCIP projects averaged 
over 30 percent. 

The most t^ical YETP participant was a white, female high 
school student between 17 and 18 years old. All prime sponsors 
showed higher enrollment percentages for females v about 60 per- 
cent as compared to 40 percent for males), but there were more 
variations in other characteristics. These, variations correspond- 
to differences in local programming approach. 

V 

The majority (57 percent) of Portland's YETP participants 
were under 18 years of age. About half were highjchool students; 
the remainder was split almost evejily between higiT school drop- 
outs and high school graduates. Portland's participant mix is 
reflective of a C3TA system with a pre-YEDPA history of support 
for youth activities, strong linkages with the public schools, 
and establishedrdeliverjfc capabilities for serving both in-school ^ 
and out-of-scho^ youth. Porland's Enrollment of minorities (42* 
percent ^f YETP participants were non-white.) far exceeds that of 
the other three sponsors. , Performance in this area reflects both 
the urban character of the program and a definite commitment to 
affirmative action. 

The Ea.^ sap -County YETP program tend^^d to seinre an^ older, 
slightly better educated population. Only 27.5 ^percent of Kit- 
sat) 's YETP participants were under 18 years old, and 52' percent 
were high school graduates. The Kitsap YETP program was largely 
an out-of-school effort; howeorer, 27 percent of the YETP grant 
was Used to augment a (YCCIP-funded) in-school pilot. High school 
stu'dents accounted for 24 percent of the YETP enrollment, and 
another 24 percent were high school drop-outs. Kitsap's record 
of minority enrollment (20 pei^Cjsnt ff YETP participants were non- 
white) seems quite good considering the demographics of the area 
and the small size of the program. 
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Lane' Coimty's youth program emphasis has tended to be on 
the higher-risk low income population. The Lane "County YETP . . 

program had a high rate of service to high school drop-<9uts (29 
percent of YSTP enrollment). About half of .the YETP "participants 
were under 18 years old; and less than 12 perbent were high school 
graduates. Nearly 38 perbent of Lane CoTinty YETP participants 
were high school students, and this is the reault of new linkages 
with local school distryrtrnSstituted under YSTP. Minorities 
accotxnted for only aboij/f 15 percent of Lane CoTonty's YSTP parti- 
cipants. Minorities ware not designated a significant segment, 
and the' County's popii^tion is largely white. 

S.arlier FY 1^8 data indicate that over hal-f of the YSTP 
partici-oants in Oregon BOS areas "were high school students. A 
substantial portiomof the remaining YETP enrollments was from 
the high school dro^-ouV population, and a lesser percentage was 
high school graduat^a^^In the rxiral areas of the balance of state, " 
there *at)nea25 to be wide support for more flexibility in, applying 
income criteria. A larger' portion of YSTP participants came from 
families with incomes be|tween 70 and 85 percent L^I.than was the 
case in the other areas studied. 

The characteristics of the tyuical YCCI? participant were 
somewhat different than those or the YSTP ' enrollee . The^YCCIP 
Tiarticipant was-more likely to be male, under 18, and out of 
school. Close to half of the YCCI? participants encompassed by 
this study were high school drop-outs. All sponsors reported 
difficulty enrolling adequate numbers of females*>in YCCIP. This 
difficulty is understandable given the physical nature of most 
project jobs and the preponderance of males among the'hi^ school 
drop-out T30T3Ulation,*%hich was a major YdCIP target group. For 
the'most part, prime sponsors <±argetted YCCIP, "efforts on out-oi- 
school youths, although a numbtr of high school students also 
v/ere em-nloyed in project jobs. The raajof exception was Kitsap 
Coxmty," where YCCIP was designed anck conducted as a pilot in- 
school program in FY 1978. ^ 

•Ehe majority of both YSTP and YCCIP ]iarticipantg in the, 
areas studied were reported as "unemployed" prior to enrollment. 
-It-i-s logical that 70* to 95 percent of the YCSIP positions would 
be filled by participants from the unemploye'd poptxlation; these ^ 
were full time' j-obs ' made available largely to out-of-school youths. 
But there are indications of discrepancies in reporting the employ-' 
ment status of YSTP par"ticipants. . Prime sponsors are confused 
about the tirp.uer classification .for- hi^ schooL^tudents seeiCing_ 
part time work, and there is evidence that' theyTcLifferent criteria 
in classifying employment status for this group.. For example. 
Lane County reported 38 percent of YST? enr'ollment as coming from 
the vuiemuloyed' and '59 ^)ercent as i'other", while Kitsap County > 
listed 88 percent as unemployed and only 2 'percent as '"other' . 
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There are- a number of -perspectives from which to examine 
the mix of employment and training services available to youth 
in py 1978. Assessing the impact of YEDPA on the types and qual- 
ity of youth services reqtiires a multi-faceted 'approach* A first 
consideration is prime sponsor intent and understanding. How 
did prime sponsors interpret f edersil^objectives f^or YEDPA acjti- 
vities? How wer§ these objectives reconciled with local objec- 
tives and translated into program, strategies^ Then we must re- 
view actual experience* What services were offered in what pro- 
po3rtions? How well did actxial experience fit the plan? Statis- 
tical data showing* enrollments by major activity and comparing 
actual levels .to planned (see Tables 3 and 4) are helpful in 
analyzing program mix* But federal reporting categories a^e 
rigid and don't account for differences in prime sponsor inter- 
pretations and program formats. It is necessary to move beyond 
a quant a tive .analysis and consider what those closest to programs 
at the prime sponsor level have to say about their experience 
with different* activities and .funding soiirces. What programs 
and what combinations of service are best fitted to participant 
needs and local ^prime sponsor objectives? 

• In general, prime sponsors welcomed YSTP as an opporttmity 
to expand and improve youth programming. There were no real 
conflicts between local approaches and federal intent and objec- 
tives for YETP. Altl??ough some of the features in the legislation- 
(such as funding linkages with local education agencies, academip- 
credit .for work experience, provisions of transitional services, 
etc.) may have necessitated changes in programming, there was, 
for the most part,- no philosophical conflict. ^ STost of i^he Y3TP 
provisions were seen as steps in a positive direction for improv- 
ing youth serving capabilities. The ability of prime sponsors 
to plgn effectively for YETP activities was enhanced by their basic 
approval and support of program objective's, but planning effect- 
iveness was hampered by^ other factors. Time ^was a major barrier. 
For those -sponsors, like Kitsap County, Lane County, and several- 4 
suT?-grantees in Oregon BOS, who were forging/ new linkages with 
local school districts, time constraints seemed particularly ■ 
severe. Beyond *the development of LSA agrdements^^ C3TA staffs 
tended to' focus on two !aajor objectives during the FT 1978 YETP 
planning process; (l^the up-gradihg of work experience activi- 
ties, ^d (2) the development of improved capabilities for provi- 
ding j'ob orientation, "career planning, an d counseling seiyices. 

5he projection of enrollment .levels by activity for the 
FT 1978 YETP grant application was not a high priority activity. 
There was some confusion over DOL a^ttivity categories. V/hat, for 
example, was the exact diffcSrence between work experience and 
career employment experience? Prime sponsor staffs considered 
past enrollment experience, newly planned projects and components, 
and desirable Tjrbgram directions, and then made "best guesses" 
to plug into the grant applications. Predicting the YCCIP enroll- 
ment nlx^was fairly easy."* But YETP presented more difficulties^ 
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and actual enrollment by activity ofteii deviated substantially 
from planned levels • ^ ^ \A 

Overall, career employment experience accounted for about 
36 percent of total ?Y 1978 Y3TP enrollments among the prime '^-^ 
sponsors studied. Individual prime sponsor enrollment levels in 
career emplSyment experience varied from over 5.0 percent (of total 
YETP enrollment )^ in Otegon BOS tb/ 22' percent in Eitsap County. 
Tliese figures"^ correspond roughly to th§ pYime sponsor, mix of in- 
school/out-=iif-school activity. Work experience lor in-school . 
youth (where academic credit is given) was generally categorized 
as caraer emplft^ent experience, while subsidized jobs 'for out- 
of-school youth (however upgraded and enriclxed with transitional 
sejJvices) often 'counted as work experience. Thus, in Eitsap County, 
where the YSIP focus was; largely on out-of-school youth, wgrk ex-r 
perience accounted for 65 percent of total Y2TP enrpllment. In 
Lane- County and Portland, work ^xperiencV^enrollments .comprised 
respectively 28. percent and 19 piercent^of Y2TP enrollment totals. 
Together, career* emijloyment ajid Vork experience' enrollments made 
up aboiit 62 percent* of total FY r978 Y3T? enrollments among ',the 
prime sponsors studied. ' \ ' 

classroom training accoxmted for about 32 percent of total 
YSTP enrollment among the p2;ime sponsors studied. Classroom* 
training received an especially strong emphasis in Portland, where 
41 -oerc^fc* of the >YSTP participants were enrolled in this activity. 
Vocational tr?.iniftg is the preferred s^ryice prescription for 
outfc-of- school par.tipip^ts in Portland. '"Tiaen I asked an area 
manager in Portland h^s^-^ell this emphases "fit" with the service 
seeking strategies of' youth,, \)ie said: "Sure, a lot. of kids come 
in here looking f-ol* %oney antl^.work. Some want jobs now . But 
when they real^ly understand the system^^-what we can do for them^ 
and what ^alternatives are 6-v<l^ab2.e~they asoolly choose some 
kind of training^ " ' ^ ' T - \ ^ \ ^ 

All of the' sponsors were able to' commjie classroom training 
with work experience for some of thei2SKt/3ut-?.^school .Y3TP parti- 
cipants, and" this activity coupling is^.^to^^tisted in the'' Statis- 
tics. (Enrollments by progrdm activlt^fl^totBl tb.^ than 100 per- . 
cent of actual enrollm,ents. ) In aflditlon, "tJ^erte were substantial . 
nxambers of highr school drop-^out^ involved %i OED classes while 
•enrolled in Y3TS work experience. Thdse cl«fsroom training/work 
'^experience combin4tions often do not up. in program statistics 

because primp >sponsors generally do ndt ^^;^ectly sponsor G3D_ pre- 
paration actimties or pay CETA partlc:i.ifant^-^jror time spent in 
GSD class ea^s'^^v^ ' / 

OJT accounted for only a small l^rcen^age Y3TP enroll- 
ments. '"Each of the sponsors studied ^set^athey' modest goals' for 
.OJT enrollment, but only one^came close tb^^e planned level. 
The lagging performance in OJT is seen-as a problem by prim^ spon- , 
sors as they each advocate increased activity in the private 
sector. In some ca^es, under-enrollment in OJT.pccured because 
staffs were so involved with^ larger program components and increased 
ca§e loads that they had little time or energy tb develop appro-*- 



priate OJT positions • But there are other difficulties in Suc- 
cessfully opdrationalizing.OJT for youth participants* "How do 
you get a businessman to take an untrained kid on an OJT when 
he can get an adult just as easily from the C3TA program?" one 
counselor asked me. An area manager in Portland said: "OJT 
is the hardest^ activity area for youth programs* Last year, we 
just didn't have that many kids who were ready for an OJT place- 
ment. And the few who were ready were almost too well-trained 
and prepared to justify OJT rather than^ regular unsubsidized 
placement." But he added: "Maybe we'll do better this year, 
because we have more kids with some progi^am experience who will 
be ready for it^." • ' - ' 

Transitional services were provided to YETP 'participants 
ill tHe, study sites. But these services were usuaV-y delivered 
in conjunction with work experience or classroom trsdning and 
were not reiDorted on a seperate enrollment basis in FY 1973. 

Hhile YSTP was seen as a program that would fit v;ell with 
Title I activities and local youth program objectives, YCCI? was 
viewed by prime sponsors with more scepticism. The project ap- 
proach required time and energy consuming front-end work and was 
not seen as offering any substantial contribution to youth pro- 
gramming. As one CETA administrator put it: "It was a hassle. 
?or us, it meant jumping through a lot of hoops. Time was scarce,^ 
but we had to go through the whole RPP number—even though'no one' 
was very excited about it and there was very little money involved 
in Comparison to the rest of our youth prjj^am. " 

Tlie response to prime sponsor requests for PY 1978 YCCJP 
Tjroject TJronosals was not overv/helming. Some innovative projects, 
iilce the'Rosebur^ solar heating project in Oregon BOS or the. Kit- 
sap County fisheries project, were proposed and funded. But vvime 
stonsor staffs generally had little time to. work on project pro- 
Tjosals and ende'd up accepting_the best of what bidders offered— 
thrra^ in many cases they were far from satisfied. A Portland 
youth" Planner said: "Nobody here had time to work on the develop- 
ment of YCCIP projects. So we had to leave it up to the agency 
staff at the youth service centers.- They weren't especially well- 
eqtiipped to handle it, but we didn't have much choice." 

^ Most of the YCCIP projects funded by the four prime spon- 
sors involved physical labor and had Sfcsngible goals. The con- 
stnTction of bike trails and home weatherization activities wete 
typical exami3les. Each of the prime sponsors placed planned YCCIP 
enrollments in the work experience category, but Portland also 
extablished numerical goals for simultaneous enrollment in class- 
room training. Abokt 70 percent of Portland's YCCIP participants 
received some classr\om training in addition to work experience. 
7 Kitsap County's YCCIF program differed from those of the other 
s-oonsors. Projects were designed to provide work-sites for in- 
school participants. .YCCIP participants in Kitsap completed learn- 
ing-plans and received academic credit for skills gained m part- 
tj^e project jobs. The Kitsap pilot in-school program, m which . 
YCCIP played a major funding role, was judged to be a suacess. 
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But the prime sponsor was less than pleased .with the lack of f 
flexibility in the proje"^ mode: "The projects v/ere not bad and 
;iiost of the placements worked out okay. • But is was hard to fit 
project jobs to participant needs* V/e need the flexibility to 
. develop individualized positions; so this year we* re fxxnding the ^ 
in-school program with YETP: and Title I dollars." 

^. 'iThen asked to comment on the difference^ between the various 
youth programs and to indicate which activities .seemed to best 
fit participant 'needs, prime sponsor staffp expressed most favor- 
able opinions of YETP/Title I capabilities. Youth services under 
Title i and Y3TP services were delivered on an integrated basis, 
and the only'real differencJe between the two programs, as one 
operator observed, was that "we have a little more leeway in - ^ 
the economic eligibility criteria under YSTP". The comments of a 
Lane County staff member summerise the pTime, sponsor Viev/ of the 
YETP/Title I program: '"It's our most comprehensive and f3>«rxible 
alternative, 'v/e are able to provide counseling and support ser- 
vices on an individualised basis. 7/e haye no problem coupling 
vocational training or other classroom activities mth job ex- 
perience. Under Title I and YETP, we are able to help participants 
with longer range care.er goals rather than just giving them tempo- 
raxy jobs." 

f . 

^ Host sponsors ^und both in-school and out-of-school acti- 
vities with YETP and Title I. In Portland, where a number of * 
innovative projects have been established that combine classroom 
training with on-the-job experience and career planning, all con- 
tracts for special projects are written to combine both YETP and 
Titl5 I funds. In this way, Portland is able to maximize use of 
the more flexible YSTP enrollment criteria in all phases- of the 
program. Staffs in Kitsap and Portland spoke favorably of in- 
school programs that combine work experience with educational^ 
services, career planning^ and t^^sitional services. 

The SPSDY program is a^en as being different from the major 
thrust of year-round prog«*am strategies, but its approach is 
generally' considered to be complementary rather than in conflict 
with YETP/Title I. "SPSDY is a much larger program. -.Ve have a 
greater number and variety of jobs under SPSDY. But it's set up 
on a short term bp.sis, so the jobs tend to be more labor-intensive 
and less training orient ed^"*^^ I v/as told by a Lane County program 
manager. A youth program analyst in Oregon's Manpower Planning 
Division said: "SPEDY has more limited goals, so it tends to be 
more minimS — like NYC. I would say that the work experience 
-^ctivityin SPEDY is less enriched than YSTP." A Portland area 
manger 'i;hought that: "Some of the SPSDY-funded pr^j-ects, like 
fiareer Exploration are really gt^od. But for the most parrt, SPEDY 
activities are minimal." ^ 

The following opijiions were expressed by prime sponsors 
about YCCIP program?: 

YCCIP is a lower priority. There are too many constraints, 
and it tends to operate apart from the rest of the youth 



system^ It*s hard to hire good staff and provide needed 
services in a project, format* 4 

(Portland') ^ ^ , 

ffe have variable wage levels in YCCIP; so it is possible 
for youths *to make more money in the project jobs* But 
there is less counseling, career development and other 3 
supportive services* It's more like'PSB for kids* r 
(Lane Cpunty) , 

YCCI? works pretty well* ^e RPP process is kind of 
difficult*, and it's a small program compared to. YET?* 
(Oregon BOS) 




It's sometimes ha^ to fit' participants into' the project po*^ 
sititms* And there a^e transportation problems* Being , 
locked iaita project sites reduces our placement flexibility* 
(Kitsap County) 

I ^ee YCCI? as a holding stage for out-of-school, out-gf- 
work kids* It^'s really in conflict with our private sector 
and career development goals* The concept of career plan- 
ning gets lost* 

(Portland) • ^ 



Planned vs* Actual Performance 

r ^ 

Much of the deviation in the planned versus actual per- 
formance of FY 1978 Y3DPA programs can be -accounted for by, a 
slower than anticipated start-up of prime sponsor Y3TP and YCCI? 
activities* Lagging enrollments tended to play havoc with prime 
sponsor performance in meeting planned levels of expenditures, 
positive terminations, and other objectives that are ba,sed on 
anticipated enrollments* But the enrollment lag, typically, proved 
to be a blessing in disguise wheti prime sponsors v/6re notified 
dtiring the fouorbh quarter that they should plan 'for 27 percent 
cayry-out in YSDPA programs* 

Lane County YET? and YCCIP enrollment dkdn'.t really get 
tmderway until" April, 1978* The build-up, whidh was moving slow- 
ly any way, was deterred by a local freese on Ti(tl0 I enrollments* 
/Lane County staff members say they would have been in real trouble 
if DOL hadn't instituted the 27 percent caarry-out requirement in 
June* As it was, they achieved only\about 65 percent of planned 
YET? enrollment and were able to carry-out more than sufficient 
funds to support early PY 1979 YSTP activities* Lane County 
had enough YCCIP dollars to re-fund two^YCCIP projects in Py 1979 1 

/ 
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,but they were waiting for PY 1979 money to come down before fund- 
ing new YCCIP projects. ' • ' v 

Oregon BOS reported a slow pro-am -6*art-up through Spring 
of 1978. "Vfe had finally reached^ ipo percent of planned enroll- 
ment levels when the word came down froili' DOL a-bout the need for 
carjry-out. It took all of July and August for us to slow things 
down. We actually would ha^e spent 'out our grants if we hadn* t 
put the damper on#" Rather than make transfers to SPEDY, MPD 
suggested that sub-grantees freeze YETP enrollment. MPD also 
stopped its efforts to encourage.. the few ;3ub-grantees whose enroll- 
ments were still lagging stLbsta£^ially behind plan.. Oregon BOS 
ended^vith about 25 percent carry-out in TETP^ and MPD washable 
to sign contracts for all PY 1979 activities except YCCIP projects. 
MPD staff reported that they had sufficient money to fund Octo- 
ber activities but' would be in trouble if the '€unding delay ex- 
tended beyond 30 days. . . * ^ ^ 

Kitsap County experienced slight delays j.n PY 1973 start- 
up. But by the end of the second quarter, they were -right* on 
track with both YSTP and -YCCIP enrollments. By the -fi-rst part 
fo Summer, they were prepared to spend out YEDPA money, and they 
experienced an "akiarard" two weeks after receiving notification 
from DOL about the carry-out requirement. They hadn^t planned 
to transfer YSTP of YCCIP participants to 'SPEDY, but they cut off 
Y3DPA enrollment .and transferred all who were eligible to the 
Summer ^.program.' As a result, they vvere able to carry-out almost 
€(iactl^he recommended ^T^ercent. "We^had a bit of a bad tiin-e 
over it, but it worked out well in the end", v;as the youth plan- 
ner' s comment. 

"Portland's start-up in .both YSTP and YCCIP was very slow. 
Enrollment' delay was influenced by a ^timber^ of factors. The new 
Carejer Research facility, planned to a¥rve a substan1>ial number 
of PY^978 YETP participants, required extra time or operational 
planning*^ Its establishment was f^lrther delayed py the jpieed to 
wait for the city ordinance pjrocess and to confirm final arrange- ^ 
mente with the community college. "By the time th|is project yvas 
reaiy^ to .begin enrolling, SPEDY implemej^t'ation waWstarting and 
things v/ere chaatic at the area offices. Portlanc^e-'out-of-school 
youth service approach requires a rather intensive infusion pf 
time for new participant^. Portland emphasizes individual plan- 
ning, career research and exploration, and counseling for pg^tici- 
pants pri^to enrollment in classroom training or other activi- 
ties. But YETP implementation coincided with' a freeze on hir:^ig 
for CETA youth services. "It was almost' impossible for us to 
handle new enrollments on a massive scale without any additional 
staff", an area manager told me^ "Our counseldrs are all PSE 
participant^. They^re really good, but there aren't enough to 
handle'iJhe "new increases. V/e knew that \fe were behind, but no- 
body wanted to ^hort-change new participants." A goQ,d deal of 
area office staff time was also absorbed by efforts to implement 
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the shift to career employment experience in the high schools. 
In addition to the st^f freeze and extra work Iqad, YETP and 
Title I enrollments also tended to suffer from the preoccupation 
arldJjisecTirity generated by an imminent reorganization of Port- 
laffSTs CETA programs. FT 1978 enrollments and expenditures were 
down for both Title I and YETP, so there was no problem meeting 
.the 27 percent carry-out requirement. 

— ^ 

• ^ ThroTigh |mder-sp ending, slower than planned enrollment 
build-up, enroliment freezes, inter-program transfers, or other 
mfeans, all of thB pr-ime sponsors studied were able to meet, or 
come close to, the recommended 27 pe^rcent carry-out. 'Federal 
funding 4 1^1 ays, consequently, did not interrupt PY 1979 start- 
up. Activities for the new year, with the exception of most 
YCCIP projects, were fiinded on schedule. \ Neverthe'T.ess, prime 
sponsor and LEA staffs 7/ere conce'med and rather alarmed by both 
the "last minute** reversal in DOL directives and the evidence oi^ 
federal funding instability for youth programs. 

It is difficult tQ analyze prime sponsor performance in 
meeting planned enrollment objectives for various YETP -program 
activities. The degree of corespondence betv/een actual and planned 
enrollment levels in major service components appears to be. more 
dependent on the frequency and adroithess of prime sponsor modi- 
fications than on the degree of adherrance to original plans. 
In general, under-enrollments occured" in all YETP activity cate- ^ 
gories but tended to be most severe iji OJT. The striking excep- 
tion was Kitsap County, where original enrollment objectives were 
exceedect for each program activity except transitional serviced. 
Lane Co\inty*^s weakest perfj^rmance area was classroom training— r 
only 32 percent of planned enrollment levels were achieved. Ore- 
gon was able to exceed most objectives by modifying the YETP plan 
to reduce enrollment goals by 20 percent in each activity area. 

FY 1978 termination statistics were available for three 
of the prime sponsors. (See Ta'oles 11 and'12.) Performance in 
tliis area is difficult to analyze and compare because planned 
termination levels were genersJLly not adjusted in consideration 
,of under " enrollment . As might be expected, tot'al YETP terminations 
were considerably below planned levels (as were total , enrollments). 
',However, positive termination rates were slightly lower than / 
planned for YETP, while non-positive termination rates were consi- 
derably higher than anticipated. Consequently, YETP termination 
performance seems to be quite poor. The YCCIP picture is even 
worse. Positive termination rates fojr YCCIP tended to be well 
below those plaiined, and non-positive termination rates were con- 
siderably higher. 

In regard to termination performance, Kitsap County was 
a notable exception. Total YETP terminations in Kitsap exceeded 
those planned by four percent. (Enrollments were 111 percent of 
plan). Positive enrollments were 121 percent of plan, and the 
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majority of those who terminated entered tinsubsidized employment. 
The n'^on-positive termination rate for YSTP was only 12vpercent, 
which was 50 percent below th^ planned rate. Though fewer of 
Kitsap's YCCIP participants entered unsubsidized employment upon 
termination, YCCIP termination /performance in Kitsap still far 
out shown that of other sponsors. Positive YCCIP terminations , 
were 138 percent of plan, which reflects both over-enrollment 
in YCCIP and the unusual nature of Kitsap's program. All of the 
YCCIP participants v/ere in-school ^youth, which meant an almost 
automatic positive termination for those who completed the pro- 
gram. Nion-positive YCCIP terminations in Kitsap, however, were 
only 33 percent of the planned level. Only oniTYCCIP participant 
" left the program on a non-positive basis. 

♦ Lane Count's termination record was more .checkered. If 
allowances are made for substantial under-enrollment , the posi- 
tive termination rat ^or YETP was close to plan. However, the 
majority of those positively terminated did not enter employment; 
they generally fit in the "completed program objectives" or "re- 
turned to school" categories. The non-positive termination rate 
for YETP was about 35 percent higher than planned in Lane County. 
Total terminations for YCCIP in Lane Cotinty exceeded the planned 
level by 13 percent. But positive terminations v/ere less than 
64 percent of the planned level'. Only six of the 34 YCCIP parti- 
cipants terminated were reported as entering^unsubsidized employ- 
ment. No non-positive YCCIP teminations were planned in Lane 
County, but 15 non-positive termina^ons actually occured. 

Total YSTP terminations in Portland were less than 70 per- 
cent of. the planned level, and this is largely accounted for by, 
under-enrollment. The positive termination rate .was slightly 
below the planned rate, but about 40 percent of those positively 
terminated entered unsubsidized employment. The non-positive 
termination rate for YETP exceeded' the planned rate by nearly 40 
peraent. Total YCClP terminations in Portland were only 61 per- 
cent bf the planned/ level (once again reflecting under-enrollment). 
The jpositive termination rate for YCCIP v/as 20 percent belov/ that 
planned; and only 4 parti cipants, of a total 46 terminated from 
YCCI? entered unsibsidized employment. The non-positive termi- 
nation rate for YCCIP was over 50 percent higher than the planned 
rate in Portland. 

In anlyzing FY 1973 costs and outcomes statistics for the 
three prime sponsors, several important observations can be made. 
First, there is considerable variation among prima sponsors in 
. the average costs of serving participants under the two YSDPA 

program formats. In general, the closer a sponsor came to reaching 
planned enrollment levels,; the lower the^cost per participant 
tended. to be. Larger programs tend to be less costly on a per 
pStrticipant basis. Secondly, YCCIP appears to be a considerably 
more ^gffjj/ program approach than YETP.' This is true in spite 
of the fact that fewer^ career development services are offered 
to YCCIP participants. Only 14 percent of all those terminated 
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from YCCIP Within the study sites were reported as entering un- 
sUbsidized jobs. This compares poorly to the 26 percent of ^TP 
teirminees tAlo were able to secxire jobs upon program completion; 
and yet, YCCIP dealt primarily with an out-of-school population 
for whom job placement was likely to be a more critical" need* 
Ih-school participants ,are cheapest to serve becauge they only 
work part-time and educational services are provided by the schools 
YCCIP participants generally work full-time and may receive higher 
wages 5^ But statistics indicate that while YCCIP may be effective 
•as an income transfer/maintenance effort, it is far from success- 
ful as 5 vehicle to help unemployed high school drop-outs and other 
youths make a successful tr^sition to unsubsidized work. A 
ftirther comparison of rudimentary cost indicators is of some in- 
terest • 

Per participant costs for YETP ranged from C751 in Port- 
land (which had the largest program) to SI, 350 in Kitsap County 
(the smallest program effort;. Costs per YCCIP participant v/ere 
comparable in Portland and Kitsap County- at Si, 377 and 31,442 re- 

.spectively. However the cost per YCCIP agrticipant vM^y^ ^ ojiaignyaa l Q 
in Lane County was much higher at 6'2,290, In examining costs 
per positive" termination, the divergence between YCCIP and Y3TP, 

,and the divergence between Kitsap County (where positive termi- 
nation rates ij/ere high) and other prime sponsors is more appar- 
* ant. Th0 cost per positive YETP termination in Kitsap County 
was Si, 638; the costs per positive termination in Portland and 
Lane County were S2,015 ,and $2,220 respectively. These^ figurfes 
compare to YCCIP costs per positive termination as follows: 
04,430 in Portland and S5,544 in iane County. On the other hand, 
the cost T3er positive YCCIP termination in Kitsap County was only 
$1,522. tit should be noted that Kitsap* s Y5CIP program is not 
strictly compar^ible as it was an in-school effort.). In analyzing 
costs per placement (entering employment), the comparisons are 
rather staggering. In Kitsap County, the cost per*Y3TP placement 
was a reasonable S2,670~compared to per placement costs of 39,791 
and 35,170 in Lane County and Portland respectively. The cost 
per YCCIP placement was S6,850 in Kitsap County, compared to theC^ 
rather astounding $17,556 and S25^,474 costs per 2fCCI? placement 
in Lane Comity and Portland respectively. \ - 
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B./^PSDY: PY 1978 PROGHAM 

A good deal of enthusiam was expressed for the efforts 
conducted by prime sponsors under SPEDY in the Summer of 1973 • 
SPEDY Igias not" tended to be the favorite program of CETA youth 
staffs; it^is often criticized for being short temn and too 
crisis oriented. However, this year many improvements were in- 
stituted, with apparently favorable resizlts. The upgraded re- 
sults were attributed to earlier plsriMng starts and the expan- 
sion of capabilities and linkages that^might be expected after 
a number of years of Summer program experience. 

Performance statistics valjLdate the favorable evaluations 
given to the SP3BY program by CETA youth staffs. {See Tables 
^14 and 15.) Prii^e sponsors were able to exceed planned SPEDY 
"objectives in most cases. Positive termination rates were high 
(most terminees are not expected to achieve job placement upon 
completion), and non-positive terminations were generally belov/ 
planned levels. .Prime sponsor performance in meeting enrollment 
objectives for significant segments (minorities, offenders, and 
handicapped) was very good. 

KitsaT) Youth Placer, Jim Pi^zier, >said: "SPSDY was dyna- 
mite this year J We tried to gear it more toward training objec- 
tives. *t7e set maximums of 10 to encourage f^ewer participants at 
each job site. \le used training plans for SPSDY participants. 
CAP counselors used the plans in monitoring, and 15 were approved 
by high schools for academic credit. Lots of occupational infor- 
mation v/as provided. **7e sponsored career awareness classes at 
the community college and other special activities. The youth 
council was even able to get out and monitor work sites." 

Lane County also reported "the most successful SPEDY pro- 
gram to date". "Vfe served more youth than planned, v/ere able 
to do more rural outreach, and/had a greater diversity of projects 
'and jobs than ever befol-e. V/e also had a strong 'special needs* 
component and weTre able to serve handicapped kids on the buddy 
system in specially developed work sites. V/e v/ere able to tap 
into some community development funds. Each year we have a spe- 
cial TDroject to r^rfptiiA a publication on some phase of Lane Coimty 
heritage. This year's eftforff* wk# particularly good." 

^ Portland's former SPEDY manager said: "V/e start e<3is^getting 
ready early this year and had more planning time than ever'^before. 
There were more projects and more agencies involved than in pre- 
vious years. ' V/e did a certain amount of experimentation. Some 
things worked out, and some didn't." , 

The youth analyst at Oregon's Manpower Planning Division 
expressed a more qualified approval of SPSDY: "For the most part, 
SPSDY is handled by 'the same operators in the sub-grantee areas. 
2he T)rocess is not highly innovative; but it goes smoothly, and * 



SPEDY does provide more flexibility and options for youth services 



Prime sponsor staffs had a number of different V^ews on 
the linkages between SP3DY and year-round program efforts and 
the value of their mutual effects: "Being able to transfer YSTP 
and YGCIP participants to SPSDY saved oxxr necks in Kitsap County. 
All our transfers- were 'paper' only—everybody kept the same c 
counselor, learning plan, and .Job^ Year-round p^ticipants had 
access to special summer services like the employment fair and 
community college career awareness classes. '»Ye had to shut SPEDY 
down when we made the paper tansfers so we probably served fewer 
kids than we otherwise might have. But the tools v/e used to 
improve SPEDY came out of our year-round programs. The two pro- 
grams interacted in a highly complementary way. SPSDY, proved to 
be a great device for developing lists of low income youth that 
the schools can use in recruitment and eligibility screening for 
the year-round program." 

In Lane County, no YCGIP participants ^ere transferred 
to the SPEDY program. ' A number of YETP participants were trans- 
ferred — not because there was any problem with carry-out, but 
because youth staff wanted to give them "first pick" of the SPEDY 
pool of over 800 jobs. Between 30 and 40 SPEDY transfers were 
made in order to give YETP traijiing participants^ an opportunity 
to pick up some work experience. There were problems because 
SPEDY wages were lower, in some cases, than YETP, and the staff 
was not prepared to set up simultaneous enrollments. (In the 
past/ Darticip^ts^had been terminated before transfer to other 
programs.) Youth staff members said tha\ SPEDY had the "advtotage 
of opergJ;ing on a basis ^somewhat independent of the rest of youth 
services, which through out the Summer were beset by the turmoils 
of reorganization. As th'e PY 1978 SPEDY Manager wag brought 
'back to the program to oversee YETP in-school activity, it is 
expected that the year-round program will benefit from the good 
publicity, new work-sites and expanded linkages develope.d during 
the Summer imder SPSDY. Lane ^ County schools were more involved 
in SPSDY this^unmer, which was ^ resixLt of new linkages developed 
under Y3TP. 

Several Portland area staff members felt that: '"SPEDY was 
somewhat disrut)tive'^ A number of explanations followed. "There 
are massive^ administrative pressures unde^ SPEDY. It comes into 
the area offices and tends to divert activity away from year-round 
goals. For eaample, we were^elayed in op^rationalyzing our 
career research facility which meant that we cape up agaiijst 
SPEDY enrollment. It's harder to recruit for a career development 
activity when 'free jobs' are floating around." 'JOur year-round 
TDrogrsm trys to educate youth 4n regard, to the real world of 
work. SPEDY.is especially representative of reality." 
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C. PLANNING FOR PY 1979 



Oversew of the Planning Process 

The deadlines for completing PY 1979 YETP/YCCIP grant ap- 
plications were -not really timed to promote substn/Wbil planning. 
Prime sponsor youth staffs were ii^tnm busy with* large scale 3PSDY 
operations and V7ere struggling to modify FY 1978 YEDPA grants and 
insure adequate .carry-out . Most of the planners felt that there 
had not^een enough -experience with the new/ program (less than 4 
month^s in some cases)' to justify consideration of major policy or 
program changes. In addition, tvi<r^^ the pr^e suonsors, Portland 
and Lane County, were in the mids±ojf-suhs*€mtial reorganiza 
of their entire CSTA' sys.tems. Staff shortages, lack of mangerial 
capabilities, and the insecurities of an Tonknown future for youth 
systems mitigated against broad gauge consideration of Y2TP plan- 
ning issues. Because of their relatively small size and rather 
rigid format, YCCIP projects were not a major policy -concdm; but 
t^iey^^d take up a substantial^amoimt of planning time, as they 
required^a full scale RPP and: proposal reTjciew process. The de- • 
velopment of Job. Corps agreements in PY 1979 was a new require- 
ment that 'also took up aonsiderable staff time. 

Although none of the prime sponsors studied, except Kitsap, 
had the time or incentive to consider substantial program changes 
on the basis of policy input from advisory councils, local edu- 
cation agencies, or others; youth plann'grs acknowledged that there 
was some planning advantagesT over the previous year. Planning 
infput^was solicited heavily from program managers and operators, 
who after months of Y3TP experience had a much better "feel" for 
operational indicators. Although, for the most p'art, only small 
changes and, improvements v;ere incorporated into the j)lan, youth- 
planners had a much easier time developing realistic numerical 
objectives to plug into the grant application. Prime sponsors 
were all united in their concerns that YETP activity be training 
oriented , and geared tov/ard private sector placements. And changes 
though minimal, were made with these goals* in mind. 

lane County staff characterised PY 1979 efforts as "plan- 
ning on the rush". Grant applications .were not really considered 
until late July. Two newly created positions, Titl§fc and III 
Manager, and Youth Planner, remained vacant through out the Summer 
The employment and training advisory committee v/as being reorgan- 
ized and there was no youth council. The YiSTP grant application 
was prepared rapidly on a crisis basis with limited. outs{ide input. 
Program objectives remained the same, and youth staff re-tooled 
last year/s plan on the basis of several months o'f program ex- 
perience. Both a staff review group and an ad hoc committee made 
up of previous STAC members were established to review and select 
YCCIP proposals. Lane Coimty reported a good response to their 
request for YCCIP proposals;, eleven acceptable proposals v/ere sub-- 
mitted. 
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Portland's Y3TP, planning process relied heavily on input 
'from sxea offices. In FY 1978,^ youth planners set numerical plan- 
ning objectives after meeting with program operators. "These 
indicators represented a commitment to somewhat innovative direc- , 
tions^in programming, but they, did not prove to be highly real- 
istic", was one planner's comment. In ?Y 1979, central office * 
staff in Portland's Youth Services Office were determined to get 
realistic input for the grant application coupled with account- 
ability^ from the area offices in fulfilling objectives. Area 
managers were responsible for completing their own PPS and BIS > 
summaries. This was a new effort for the area offices. Centi;al 
staff m^embers prepared a manua]^o aid area m'anag.ers in pla n ning, 
for PY 1979. In spite of some problems with accuracy in- computing 
projections, the new procedure was considered a success in leading 
to a "good Y3TP plan that we can all live with". The advisory 
council 'was not heavily involved in Y3T? planning. H^jor employ- 
ment and training concerns in Portland were focused outside the 
youth services area on ambitious plans to link C2TA resources and 
prograjmning .strategies \7ith nev^ economic development initiatives. 

The YOGI? planning process in Portland proved to be rather 
interesting. '.That started off as a routine RPP process wmed into 
a hjre^through of sorts for the advocates of planning. It began 




sues of transition or substantial skill acquisition." '.7ith 'the 
support of the planning staff, the review^ committee rejected slLI 
of the 'proposals and reopened the RPP process. "This had never 
been done before. ^-And the review copnittee got quite a kick out 
of it; it meant that their involvement was not just pro forma but 
really did make a difference",^ said j;he youth planner. It alsa 
meant trouble, because DOL had set a deadline date of Atxgu^t 21 
for YCCIP grant applications. The new JiFP devadline- in Portland 
was August 31, but they went ahead anyway. Three of the original 
TjroDosals were rewor}ced, one was substantially sdtered, and a 
fifth bidder adopted a" propbsal for a waterfront restoration pro- 
ject that had .previously bebn funded under Title I/Y3TP. The re- 
view committee was pleased yTith the new batch of proposals, and the 
Labor Department'^ regional office accepted the grant application 
late and* was able to get it approved "just under the wire". 

In Oregon BOS, sub-grantee agencies are responsible for 
completing their own YBTB^ervice plans. Youth staff at the Man- 
Dower Planning Division sent the "Part G's" out to the sub-grantees 
.for their input into the BOS YETP grant application in mid-July, 
which was thi'ee weeks before MPD received its ov/n planning mater- 
ials from DOL. Sub-grantees complained, nonetheless about lack 
6f time for T)lanning. Planners claimed they did not realize that 
they would have to submit new plans. Since the. program had been 
in operation less than 4 months in many areas, the staffs apparently 
exoected that DOL would simT}ly extend FY 1979 grants. 'MPD stream- 
Ijjn^the .process for YCCIP planning, and the state played d strong- 
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In Kitsap Cotuaty, youth planning issues received, substan- 
tial attention." The logistics of completing the grant application 
V7ere difficult. Staff members were busy with ambitious SPSDY oper- 
ations, monitoring activities?, 'and modifications. And there 
was some trouble getting a handle on changes in the grant appli- 
cation process. Job Corps agreements and the YCCIP RPP process 
were extra burdens. The" crunch in Kitsap came in turning out the 
grant application; but polic^ development and real planning began 
long before the regulations and planning materials came down from 
the L^bor Department. And this process progress^Ti smoothly. • After 
a partial year of experience, youth planning was easier to conduct. 
Education agencies and youth council memljers were fully briefed. 
Performance data were available*, and good concensus ^was establi^shed 
for, decision-maJcing. The* youth council v/as active in pushing for 
a stronger emphasis on private sector placement and clearer _ob- 
jec-fiives for service? to high school drop-outs. T^^e covmcil also 
used its iTsi^r to reject a staff' proposal t,o set up a XdOl com- 
ponent in th&^youth program. 



LBA Linkages 

Relationships bet-.veen CETA programs and'^local education 
agencies continued^ to progress in positive directions. Although 
time' and other constraints tended to mitigate against detailed 
iniDUt from school district personnel in FY 1979 planning, the 
schools w^re generally both better informed and more interested 
in youth program off a y ^o issues than they had been in FY 1978. 
Major changes v;ere not made in the size or scop,e of in-school 
\pr0gr2m efforts, but roles were redefined to some extent and 
goals and strategies were better delineated. Slight increases 
in the level of resources appprttoned to school based activities 
•are anticipated for P^979 UJiftfn the attsa included in the study. 

In Lane County, each participating school district develops 
its 07;n Y3TP strategy and signs an individual financial agree- 
ment with the T)rime sponsor for Y3T? funding. The LEA funding 
level in Ttane County remains 22 percent" of the YET? grant, but 
more mon^^y v/ill be available in FY 1979 because of the substantial 
carry-out. The schools were receptive to CETA goals and consi- 
dered 'new -4)rogramming ideas, but they got caught in the rushed 
planning eycle. School districts had only three weeks to develop 
their FY 1979 YSTP contracts. Major changes were not possible, 
but some improvements are planned* Schools will be placing more 
emphasis on transitional services,, including better career infor- 
mation, job seeding seminars, and . community college classes. This 
year the CETA staff is assming responsibility for enrollment ^a^d 
certification of in-schoOl participants; the Schools had a dij.fi-^ 
cult time last year dealing with income criteria and enrollment 
mechanics. 

'Portland reports more C3TA dollars going to Portland Public 
Sj^hools in PY 197a*'than ever before. The relationship between 
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CSTA youtlx prog^*ams and the school district in Portland extends 
back before* YSDPA enactment ,^ and cooperative linkages have been 
firmly estS^blished. Portland Public Schools has played a ma^or 
role in the development and operation of innovative projects like 
the successful Emergency Home Repair Project. JJhis year, foxxr 
new Title I/Y3TP funded projects ^e being operated by the school 
district. In accordance vriLth the, non-financial agreeipent between' 
the City and Portland Public Schools, career development plans 
will be completed ,for all in-school participants. Youth staff 
attempted to involve each school more substantially in planning 
by asking work* experiencel^ordinators to work \7ith budget pro- 
jections rather than -slot ^locations. However, preoccupation 
with CSTA reorganisation Isdues and school district .concerns over 
a "tax-freeze" proposition [tended to put a damper on the develop- 
ment of new ideas. Purtheii developnents in LSA-linked programming 

were out off until ne^ct yeai 

^ • — 

Pinal figures "are not yet available on the amount of CETA 
•funds allocated to LEA activities in Oregon BOS, but it appears 
that as much as 50 percent of YETP funds 7/ill be used to support 
in-schoolv programs. The climate for new pr.ogram initiatives was 
negatively^affected by educational budget uncertainties related 
to Oregon' s^roposition six. One Interaediate School District 
in'' Coos Bay was so alarmed by possible reductions in state funding ^ 
that it chose to drop out of a career exploration program' newly 
laimched under YETP in FY 1970.* Potential operators are limited 
in rural ioalance -of state areas. The sub-grantee contracted PY 
1979 YETi^unds with a local community action agency and shifted 
its whole youth program strategy from the in-school pilot to an 
out-of-s'chool effort. 

KitsaTD County staff met with" school district coimselors 
at the end of the 1977/l973^school year. School ^district person- . 
nel commented: favorable on ^e quality of training and the effi- 
cient , organization of the new in-school program. The prime spon- 
sor considered increasing the size of the ."program, but chose not 
to because of logistical difficulties involved in covering a 
Ijhlgc geograTDhic area encompassing, six schoo;L districts \vith only 
one full-time coordinator. The vocatiOQal coordinator ' for tB.e in- 
schQol program, stationed at the Peninsula Vocat^k^al skills c*enter, 
was judged to be highly effective Ijjct definitely Overworked. The 
non-financiai agreement between the skills center and the Bremerton. 
OAA- was augmented with a small financial contract to provide for 

\ telet)hone and copying costs. A PSE wo^rker v/as Assigned to pro- 
vide* clerical support for the in-school program. Although the 
overall level of funding remains the game, a major, shift was 
made in funding sources for the in-school program. Displeased 
with the inflexibility' of tiro ject • jobs, the prime sponsor decided 

' ^ to fund the pilot project out of YETP and Title I and to eliminate 
YCCIP funding in the in-school ']5rogram. This will increase the 
" program's ability to develop positions geared to individual parti- 
cipant needs. Goals for PY 1979 are to maintain the hi^ stan- 
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dards for work-sites established., in FY l978, to develop quality 
training plans for each participant, and to build stronger ties 
between job actr^ties and academic work for in-school partici- 
pants. " ^ 

One of the critical issues in developing LSA linkages ap-' 
pears to be the assignment of responsibilities within the school 
district. Prime sponsor staffs are united in their belief that 
regular school counselors are too weighed dov/n with other demands 
to effectively assume major functional roles in *CETA programs. 
The organization of operational roles is handled differently by 
each system. J&i small programs, like Kitsap County's, where 
there are only a few participants in each school, it 'Sr-sflficessary 
to ^maintain coordinating staff outside the high schools. (Kitsap's 
coordinator is assigned to a mixlti-school district vocational 
educational facility, which seems to be a good arrangement.) 
In large systems, like Portland, work experience coordinators can 
be maintained in each high school. Portland Public Schools iias, 
also assigned broader coordinative respori^ibilities to a career 
specialist in each of three geographic area^ of the City. Lane 
County trying tcr focus school responsibilities on career edu^ 
cation teachers rather than counselors. It is ^important that . 
functional staff be associated with education agencies rather 
than CSTA organization^LjLf youth services are to have a meaning- 
ful, iiapact on public school systems. ^ ' * 

As educators and- CETA prime sponsors look more closely^ . 
at .drop-out prevention^ there seems to be an increase in prlSs- 
sures to focus services on a yatinger pppulation. "V/e should be 
turning these kids on to work and career development when they're 
13 or 14," said a Portland manager. - *lThen maybe they v/ouldn't 
drop out in the first place," Some sponsors, like Kitsap and 
Portland, attemp* to address this situation by allocating some 
of their Title I dollars to services for younger students experi- 
encing dif ficulty ^in school. 

MPD staff in Oregon* point out that the development of L3A 
linkages. imder YSTP presents special prgblems for balance of state 
areas: "GtoT sub-grantees are working With over 200 school dis- 
tricts, and it^s hard to get real working mechanisms in place.' 
So far we •re not really buying anything from tl^e schools v/ith*^ 
YETP; we •re o'ffering them a useful service. Further progress ^ 
must be based on cooperation and recognition of mutual objectives." 



Changes in Pro^^ams; FY 1979 - 

Dramatic changes in youth strategies are not planned for ^, 
FY 1979 within the prinle sponsor areas studied. The major focus 
of this yearns effort will be to fully operationalize YETP programs, 
build more effective ties with the private sector, upgrade and 
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enrich transitional services, and improve placement outcomes. 
Enrollment levels in YSTP will be pushed up considerably; the 
sBonsorsv^lan to serve about 50 percent more youths in FY 1979 
than the il83 enrolled in YETP last year. YETP service mix is 
shifting slightly, (^ee Table 10.) V/hile the number of planned 
enrollments, in each activity has /generally increased (in lone with 
planned total enrollment increases), the proportional mix has 
been altered. Classroom training and transitional services will 
receive stronger emphasis in YSTP, while work experience is being 
deemphasized. About the same percentage of total enrollment 
(35 peVcent) will be accounted -for by career employment experi- 
ence, but Planned work experience enrollments account for only 
17 percent' of total pro j^Bcted YETP enrollments. (Last year 26 
percent of YSTP enrollment was in the work experience category. ; 
YCCIP T>ro3ect enrollment will be expanded, and prime sponsors plan 
to work ^der. on training and trarfsitional goals for YCgiP par- 
ticipants. 

. Lane County ^lans a modest increase in the number of YSTP 
participants. Clas'sroom training and OJT enrollments are expec- 
tS to increase by about 40 percent. T:?ansitional ^ervices will 
he emphasized in FY 1979. Lane County staff plans ^° deliver 
more knd better career seminars, and to improve the dissemination 
of vocational materials. For in-schooi' efforts, there wiU be 
more emphasis on employability development planning and better 
curriculum planning. 

These changes reflect a shifts in Lane County youtl 




The-pangs 



Tnese cnanges rexj-eui, a ^ 

away fronjfi predominantly social service intensive model 
a «?tronffer emplovment and training oriented approach, l-.- «- 
of ^eo?|ISiza?iori^ve beeif felt keenly within the youth program. 
ForSe?!?, youth services were delivered =^Pf ij^.^?^^^^ 

within the umbrella Department of Community Health and social 
Srvides in'Lone C^ty. Youth program tended to be regarded. 
asTsociS sSvicfeffort. During the past year, "tl;^ -Youth Ser- 
Scts Bureau was abolished, and youth services were unit eU,^ oh 
PSS and Adult Training under a new CETA. division. Title I ^d 
m SLonSbillties have been integrated ^^J^ V?i'l?TSd* 
petitions in the reorganized gystem are just being filled and 
tSeio?S Spi?ca?ionf for yoSh services of the ^^organization 
are not yet completely clear". However, there has been a recent 
^sh ?owSd shorter term, more placement 5^°^^^^ 
reductions in ancillary supportive services. Youth staff hope 
thpt thev vilittl be able to continue thei-r emphasis on high risk 
pop^ltiSns like offenders. And they are hopeful that the coop- 
pr?S^e iSkages that have been established wi^h a wide array oi 
:SfiS%e^cf':gencLs can be ^^l^f^^^^^^l^,^^^^ 
service needs that can no longer be met with C^TA ^^^1'^^'^^, 
n^riitle I and III Manager, Lee Feyer, would lil^e to expand and 
strengthen in-school programming. 

The character of the YCCIP program in Lane County will be 
somewhat different this year. Last year mimmum size limits 
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were placed on YCCIP proposals, and projects tended to be large# 
This yeaf YCCIP proposals were reviewed by an ad hoc commiitae 
made up of members from the coi^il at large rather than the ^ 
youth council • The review coimitt^e was concerned v;ith supervi- 
sion and set a maximum project size limit to insure the wider 
distribution of XCCIP resources and responsibilities. Projects 
will be considerably smaller this year/ With fewer participants 
in a<,larger number of projects, the prime sponsor will not be = 
able to fund' supervisory positions for individual projects^ 
"This means that YCCI? will be more like PSE for kids," saii one ^ 
Lane County staff member* "And we're not really sure how that 
will work out." ^ 

In Portland, the major goal for FY 1979 is to push enroll- 
ments up and move the youth system, toward. full operational capa- 
city* Y2TP enrollment is expected to increase by about 64 TDer- 
cent, from 682 participants in FY 1978 to 1116 in FY 1979 • ^ Port- ■ 
land v/ill continueVto emp!iasize special projects, that operate 
under contract to tjae school ^district, community colleges, or 
non-profit organiz actions' and'provide an innovative mix of services* 
This j'ear nine special projects have been funded under YETP/Title 
I including: Medical Careers, the Black Education Center, Emer- 
gency Home Repair, and the Career Research Facility, <31assroom ^ 
training' and career employment experience will continue to ac- 
count for the largest segsient of program activities* . Transitional 
services will be emphasized in FY 1979. V/ork experience will 
account for less than 10 percent of total Y3T? enrollment accord- 
ing to the plan* There will be a stronger emphasis on training 
and transition in YCCIP projects* Portland youth staff reported 
that the climate- of reorganization is "too insecure to consider 
big priority changes in youth services, but we're definitely work- 
iiig to improve performance and the quality of services"* 

In addition to reorganization uncertaint^s, staff shor- 
tages in Portland J3.ay be a critical problem in tne smooth operation 
of FY 1979 youth programs* Area, office managers are committed to 
ambitious service goals but depend on PSE funding for staff sup- 
. port* Counseling caseT.oads in area offices are already high, 
and additional staff is not being hired* .The effective, manage- 
ment of in-school components and YCCIP projects also depends on 
the capabilities of the, area, of fices^ as Central youth staff 
managerial and monitoring capability is weak* Central administra- 
tive staff strongly supportive of Portland's youth efforts has 
largely left City employment, and only four positions are current- 
ly failed in the central youth office* 

Prior to last summer, Youth Services comprised a separate 
division within Portland's Human Resources Bureau* C2TA services 
for youth, juvenile diversion, and other y city- funded youth a15-' 
•tivities were administered under the Youth Services Division, 
which enjoyed co-aqual status with the Adult Employment and Train- 
ing Division and the Seniors Division* The Bureau has now been 
reorganized into two major divisions: Social Services and Employ- 
ment and training* Youth services appear to be a low priority 
''athin, the new Employment and Training Division* 'Key staff 
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positions in the Division have been filled by personnel frocF^he 
adult programs.- 

The Aajor thrust of Division Director, Joe Gonzales, is to 
link CETA v/ith new economic development efforts in Portland. This 
means industry^tiecific (in some cases, corporation specific) 
training programs. It is unclear how CSTA youth resources will 
be fitted into^current Di/visign strategies. There is a chance 
that the area office operations/management structure may be dis- 
mantled in January and youth services may be integrated with 
adult programs in a new delivery system. ' Gonzales believes that: 
"It will probably be necessary to preserve some kind of» special- 
ized outreach and intake capabilities for youth; But we also _ 
need a jvay to pull youth into the total .system. ...(Ve.'re working 
with the private sector, and that's -where the future is for em- 
ployment and training." In any case, Gonzales expects that close 
ties with Portland Public Schools will be maintainied. 

» 

The major change in Kitsap County is that YCCI? is ..now an 
out-of-school program targetted on high school drop-outs. GED 
preparation and high comDletion will be stressed for. project par- 
ticipants. The prime, sponsor' hopes to be able to secure aoademic 
credit for YCCIP participants who choose to return to public 
school. The YETP Drogram in Kitsap includes both in-school and 
out-of-school components. The in-school program will continue 
to emphasize the development of individual learning plans, the 
attainment of academic credit, and the dissemination "of career 

• planning materials. Title I wll]fl*lised to' fu^id a number of career 

employment experience Tsositions .for younger in-qchool youths. 

KitsaJ will be pushing harder for private sector placements*. _ 
OJT enrollmeni? will be increased by over" 70 percent.^ More acti- 
vity in classroom training is also anticipated. . The Kitsap program 
also plans, to make 10 direct placements in private sector jobs 
ih FY 1979. Only about half as manyjyork experience enrollments 

■ are expected in this year's Y3TP pro|pam. 

Pinal 'figures on planned enrollments and ^Service mix for 
Oregon BOS were not available for inclusion*^in this report. Youth 
staff in Oregon's. Manpower Planning Division report that 'twere 
will\be d. stronger emphasis oh private sector transition object- 
ives.^^'Our major termination objective is placement in unsubsi- 
dized emTjloyment", I was told by a MPD analyst. "Return to school 
is also acceptable as a termination outcome, but we've had too , ^ 
many 'comxjleted program goals' terminations. V/e want the sub- 
grantees to tighten up on that."- MCT would also like to see a 
better balance 'between in-school and out-of;^chool programming 
in the balance of state. The present YETP program is weighted ■ 
more heavily on services for high school students, "llnfortunately 
our service mix is based largely on the realities of local servicd 
delivery capability rather than on the mix of need", the analyst / 
concluded. " ' 
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HAIIAGEMENT, MONITORING, AND EVALUATION 



Defining Management Objectives 

. In analyzing prime sponsor monitoring and assessment c^ 
pabilities, it is helpful to begin with an examination of the 
processes by "which management objectives are. defined and trans- 
mitted to actors in the youth service systems. Grant-^pplicationg 
for each program require a formal statement of prima sponsor 
objectives in the *Tlestilts and Benefits" section. Such statements, 
however^ are of little practical use unless' management goals are 
understood and supported by key . staff and are translated into 
workable— i^ot measurable—operational objectives. CETA direc- 
tors and planners seem to .agree that the best way to insxire com- 
mitment tc managerial objectives is to involve operation staffs I 
in the process of extablishing these objectives. Among the prime 
s'ponsor systems included in this study, there is considerable 
divergence, in ^he extent to which management concerns are tied 
to specific operational objectives and backed up with meaningful 
monitoring capabilities. But in-each case, key operators were 
heavi-ly involved in the setting of .objectives for tlieir portions 
of prOjgram endeavor. ' ' . 

Lane County operates its own youth sys,tdm~with the ex- 
ception of in-school*and YCCIP activities, whian are * c<ptracted. 
Managers &nd service coordinators were the major source of input 
in defining objectives for ^PY 1979 grant appliqations. The Lane 
Gountyr youth p^gram is in the process of making some shifts in 
approach ancH^rategy, These shifts are related to the recent . 
reorganization, . and future directions depend on priorities that 
7d.ll be determined above- the youth services level. The p^^S^ition 
of Director of the new Division of Employment an^raining i^as y 
only recently been filled. Communication within the youth septHrLces 
area has improved since the Title l/lll manager came on, but 
management gaps at' the top have created a climate of some inse- 
curity. Staff member report that they, have begun the process of 
incorporating n'egisurable objectives into contracts for in-school 
gLctivities, but -they are still "just 'scraping the surface" in 
defining operational/managerial objectives. for the system at large. 

Sub-grantees in 'Oregon B03 are responsible for delineating 
their awn Objectives in individual plans that are. int^3>ated into 
the grant application for the balance of state. Youtn staff at 
tjie. Manpower Planning Div^son does not have a routinized j/ay of 
measuring ''sub^grantee performance against local management goals-m- 
other than the ntunerical objectives fed into the grai^t ^plication* 

♦ 

Last year, under ihiowledge development, the Portland staff 
worked to develop clearer sets of objectives for each major por- 
tion of the youth' program. Meamrable objectives are specified 
in the contract for each special project funded imder YSTP/Title I. 



Goals for YCCIP projects are also delineated formally, and each 
area office^Wras its own set of quantifiable program abjectiyes 
(based on DOL reporting requirements) that were develop^ in 
the YETP planning prooess. " Informal communication \7ithin Port- 
land^ s youth system is good. Area managers meet., weekly with - 
central youth staff • Local^area managers are also ^responsible 
,for overseeing the activities of the schools and of oper- 
ators in their areas and reporting back to the central staff • 

Management intentions for youth programfaing in Portland 
have not been communicated clearly, however, front the top level 
of the Employment and Training Division to those in the youth 
sei^vice system. At this point in *ime, central youth staff and 
area office personnel all unders^tand that training linked 'to 
economic development is the '*top priority". But nobody knows 
v/hat im-oact' this new thrust will have on the mix of activities 
and delivery mechanisms that havg^been estabj.ished for youth. 
There is a good deal of fear th^ management in the Division 
will decide to dismantle what has proved to be ^ pretty effective 
and flexible youth" service system. In addition to uncertainty, 
the youth system also suffers from current gaps in central manage- 
ment capability.* The accountability features built into contracts 
and operating plans are not backed up v/ith adequate monitoring 
capacities at the central staff level. 

c 

Kitsau Coiinty''s youth -system "is small, sjjiply designed, 
and 7;ell coordinated v/ith other C2TA efforts. Apart _^from indi- 
vidual school and woiipic-sites, only three major agencies are in- 
volved in the system: the prime sponsor, the Bremertqn Community 
Action Agency, ^d the P'eninstila Vocational Skills Center. Key- 
staff in each ag^cy work closely together. Management objectives 
are clearly understood and transmitted through the system. Be- 
cause of Tjroximity-and scale, both progress and problems in the 
youth system tend to be highly visible to management. Performance 
"goals in the sub-contracts derive from and are linked to program 
Tjerformance goals ■ stated in the plan, Kitsap has a system for 
monitoring performaijce and goal attainment by major program area. 



Hata Collection and Reiwrting Systems 

In assessing prime sponsor data collection and reporting 
for youth services, it is- important to distinguish between the 
capabil>ilts of existing Inanagement infoirmation 'systems and the. 
extent/to v^ch these capabilities have been tapp'ed for use in" 
the management and assessment of youth programs. general, . 
management Information systems are designed to. fulfil DOL reporting 
-requirements.. This does not mean that they are hot poten-fcially - 
use'fTil for local management purposes\the detail and types of data 
caatured by the systems are adeauate fbr analyses that go beyond 
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what is required by the Labor Department • However, relatively 
few prime sponsors have fiilly utilized potential information 
capabilities* . The emphasis has been on tijacking for compliance 
and fiOL reporting purposes* The systems are not generally set 
up te feed current managerially oriented information back into 
prime sponsor systems.* • This is particularly true in regard to 
.YEDPA efforts. The programs are new and relatively little energy^ 
has gone* into defining local information needs for youth program 
management or building special youth reporting and assessment 
capabilities into existing management information systems. 

Accuracy in data collection aH:d reporting seems to vary 
among the prime sponsors studied. Two of the sponsors do routine 
data checks on a peri'odic basis and they report that the level 
of agreement between original files and MIS tallies is generally 
high. Oregon BOS staff complained about a' high error rate in 
the output of their automated information system, v/hich necessi- 
tates bi-weekly telephone reporting by sub-grantees for comparison 
and back-up purposes. Participant data and cost data are usually 
tracked separately, and time lags in most prime sponsor fiscal 
systems maice i* difficult to relate the two. N^one of the prime 
sponsors studied figures unit costs for youth services or examines 
cost related'-perf omance indicators on a regular b'asis. 

Three of the ^sponsors have at least partially automated 
management information system^. Kitsap County relies on a mane* i 
ually operated key sort system. "It's* bulky but functional", 
I was told by a Kitsap planner. Prime sponsor staffs maintain 
^ that a well designed, fully automated system is a prerequisite 
for undertaking any sophisticated program evaluation, and they 
tyi^ically have a lot ' of couiplaints' about the systems currently 
in operation. But they also admit that they have not ye^ really 
''^^apped existing MIS capabilities. "V/e get statistical reports 
from the MIS unit each* month, but nobody really has time to ana- 
lyze the. data (Jarefully or develop specific management strategies", 
was a .tyT)ical comment from youth staffs. 



Monitoring ^ 

Prime sponsor staffs engage in tvro basic kinds of monitoring 
activity: (iVdesk monitoring, which ^typically involves a peri- 
odic -examination • of basic planned versus 'actual program statistics, 
and (2J on-site monitoring^ in which staffs member visit projects, 
w6rk-sites, or other operations to observe and review activities, 
procedures, and records'. There -is a good deal of variation in 
monitoring practices and capabilities among the four sponsors. 
In general, • formal youth program monitoring capabilities (other 
than contract compliance) are fairly v;eak. ^ Prime sponsors tend 
to' rely^more on informal working relationships to keep abreast 
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of current activities and problems in youth operations* 

Kitsap County "JZldAeso a monthly review of perfomance sta- 
tistics by broad program area. They are nqt able to analyze in 
great^ebaily but they do get a basic monthly check on performance 
in comparison to .plan. A more complete analysis is made for each 
program on a quarterly basis. The prime sponsor youth staff 
maintains close contact with program operators, and key operaitions 
staff visit work sites and schools. Individual participant pro- 
gress is tracked in relationship to learning objectives defined 
in individual plans. , ^ 

^ Statistical reports summarizing performance versus plan 

measures are prepared manually by youth staff in Oregon! s' Manpower 
Planning Division on a monthly basis. In addition to basic DOL 
indicators, liPD tracks the incidence of academic credit av/arded 
for work experience. Copies of the PVP analysis go to field re- 
presentatives that oversee activities in the sub-grantee areas. 
Corrective'action requests are generated, when needed, on a .quar- 
terly basis. MPD staff members say that on-sight monitoring of 
sub-grantee youth programs i^ done on a somewhat sporadic basis. 
"Sub-grantees have their ov/n rudimentary PV? procedures. But we 
don^t have any detailed handle on local -monitoring activities", 
a MPD youth analyst told me, "We need to do more on-sight moni- 
toring — to really examine programs and se3rvices. Kost of 7/hkt's 
done now is trouble-shooting or minimal compliance monitoring." 

Lane County has an automated system that generates program 
statistics on a monthly basis. The monthly statistical reports 
are transmitted to program operators. Plan versus performance 
analysis is conducted only on a quarterly basis in sync ^vith DOL * 
reauirements. "The system has the capacity to go considerably 
beyond DOL reauirements", said the MIS specialist • "But we haven't 
really got on 'top of Title Hi needs. Our monthly Title I reports 
are much more useful because managerial indicators have been pro- 
grammed into the format." On-site monitoring activities in Lane 
. Co\inty are handled separately from MIS review functions. The ^ 
TDOsition of youth analyst, in whici primair monitoring responsi- 
bility is>ested, is- currently vacant. The Y3T? in-school coord- 
inator previously managed the SPEDY program, and she plans to 
adapt and use monitoring tools that were employed successfxxlly 
last Summer in SPEDY. ' V* 

Portland's central youth office has one contract ntonitor. 
He is responsible for overseeing Special projects, and he has also 
been involved heavily in -progxem development and the provision of 
technical assistance, to .special project coijtractors. The current 
youth services manager feels that this muliJip^e role presents 
conflict of interest problems and tends to' weaken monitoring 
effectiveness. The central office is not able to provid'e regular 
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monitoring for activities other than special projects* Over-taxed 
area managers must provide for any monitoring that is needed in 
regular in-school or out-of-school components. And most of the 
monitoring that gets done occurs on an informal basis in the course 
of fulfilling normal operational rolep* Area manager meet v/eekly 
with central staff to discuss problems and plan corrective action 
strategies. 

Desk monitoring at the central office level is almost non- 
,existant in Portland's youth system. Portland's MIS has been de- 
scribed as a "manually operated^ automated system". After a rather 
unsuccessful stint of operation by an outside contractor, the MIS 
was pulled in-house by Director Gonzales; and reporting functions 
for all CETA programs were consolidated in a central MIS unit in 
the Emplojrnent and Training Division. The MIS seems to function 
with considerable difficulty; there have been frequent delays in 
meeting DOL reporting deadlines. None of the central youth staff 
revie7;s~or even sees~I/IIS reports on a regular basis. Any desk 
monitoring that gets done happens at the area office level, but 
area office staffs are so pressed that there is little time for 
computing or analyzing current program statistics on. a regular 
basis. 



Knowledge Develoment and Other Assessment 

3ach of the prime spongers reported that last year's know- 
ledge development activities ;^elded some experience of local 
value. 3ut only in Kitsap, did knowledge development results 
entirely meet prime sponsor intentions and expectations. Sxperi^ 
mental designs were especially hard to implement during the first 
Y3DPA year and rarely came off as planned. Influenced by the 
language in DOL planning materials, prime sponsor knowledge devel- 
opment designs tended to be overly ambitious. Hopefully, flawed 
attempts at "scientific investigation" v/on't have the effect of 
permanantly dampening local inter e^ in evaluation. But, for the 
time being, prime sponsors seem toT^ppr caching assessment with 
considerable aaution. 

Lane County attempted to^ apply an experimental design to 
assess the benefit of pairing economically disadvantaged youth 
with trainable mentally retarded youth in work and training set- 
tings. The special project was judged to be v/orthwhile, and learn- 
ings will be used for f^^ture program activities. But Lane County 
was not able to preserved, "ol6an'* research design.. Although 
the entire Icnowledge development effort is seen as quite seperate 
from broad evaluation or /program concerns in Lane County, further 
positive developments in ^outh program assessment can be expected. 
Lane County has* the bjajsjr current MIS capabilities of the prime 
sponsors stiWied. Tl^^ are working on monitoring and evaluation 
tools that can be use^ in the planning and mangement of youth 
services. / 
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Kitsap's experiment v/ith individual learning plans was 
highly successful* The plans are being upgraded, and their use 
^ has spread from the in-school pilot to other phases of youth 
programming, ^tsap staff would like to develop better follow- 
up capabilities for tracking participant outcomes. They are also 
interested in devising better ways to measure quality of training 
within program components* 

Portland's attempt to de-^elop an objective-based contract- 
^'ing and assessment capability has not been entirely successful • 
They did develop a standard iMBO^type) format for stating quanti- 
fiable project objectives linked to process related performance 
indicators. But the effectiveness of the format was hindered by 
a lack of technical assistance and monitoring back-up. Because 
of staff limitations and other pressures, * nobody in Portland was 
assigned responsibility for completing a year end narrative report 
for PY 1973 • Purtheor assessment developments in Portland will 
most likely have to v/ait for the resolution of re organisational 
issues and the rehabilitation of the management information system. 

Oregon BOS had considerable difficulty ^^Tith tiieir know- 
ledge development design. In comparing progranJ enrolling non- 
income eligible youth to other programs, -chey were unable to 
control for variables like labor market conditions, participant 
characteristics^ and service mix. They* were forced to withdraw ' 
any intention of -statistical validity and decided to at-6empt'a 
more descriptive analysis of program perf omance. In FY 1979, 
MPD will compare credit awarding results of programs with school 
based counselors to those of programs without. This assessment 
project is seen as being *more relevant to local objectives. 
Local sub-grantee fears of centralised evaluation strategies, the 
geographic spread and demographic (^versity of the balance of 
state, and staff limitations make youth program assessment a dif- 
ficult proposition for the Manpower .Planning Division. 
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FOREW0RD 



< 



This isVhe thir<^ of four reports, to be submitted to^;^e • 
National Council Employment Polioy, on pla'nning/* implementation 



and operation of 'pr^^rams funded under Subpart:s^2 aad*^ of Title 

II o'f the Youth Employmen;t^ and Demonstration, ^ojects-^Act of '1977 ^ 

by .the following^ live San Francisco .Bay^'Area Prime, Sponsor's : ^ . *^ 

1. San Ftancisco Mayor^'s Office of Employment and' ^ ^ 
Training - ^ ' ' ^ . - ^ * ' - * 

2 r---^akland Department of Manp^o^V Development-* 



3* ^Sai^ta Clara Valley Manpower Board 



4* Marin County ^ Of f ice of E^tployment and Training 

5. "Comprehensive Employment amd Training »Servides. 
^ Department of Soaom^ 'Coui^ty, " > \ 



Repor^ts Numbers 1 and 2 were concerned p^rimarily with initial* 





ograjm 



-CI d 

' > V/i\h BOTf^egion^l fi*tatef ;.^pi;ime eponfeor, staff, LEA officialai, jJr 

Qper^^ors and enrolle^s. Prime sponsor documents were also exam^ji^d, 
^ ' afi4 the services b^ing provided by some program operators were 



observed on-site* 



V 
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The opinions expressed in the report are those of the author' 
and do not. necessarily reflect the opinions of the National Council 
on Employment Policy, the ^United States Department of Labor, or 
the five sample prime sponsors.; ' * • » 
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' • I. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

Appendix Tables A, B, C arid D show YET^ afid YCCIP enrollment. 

' ♦ / . 

by participant characteristics and program mix, and Appendix Tables 
E and F show expenditures by type of program. In this section, 
data are extracted from .these tables to provide a statistical 
summary of the five programs. The section is divided intV) the 
following su^-sections: 

' ■ / • 

1. Overview : A summary of YETP and YCCIP enrollment by 
participant characteristics, program mix, expenditures, 
planned versus actual performance/ and program termina- 
tions ^ , 

2. Interpretation ; An -interpretation of the statistics 
with regard to 'program differences, youth preferences, 
effect on FY 1979 planning, and the accuracy of prime' 
sponsck" data and the effectiveness of prime sponsor ; . 
monitos^ng and evaluation 

• ThQ .overview consists primarily of a disaggregation of data 

contained in prime sponsor quarterly reports to the U.S. Department 

of , Labor. It presents a statistical description of enrollment in 

both the combined YETP-YCCIP program and in each component . , 

separately. .Although comments regarding tije accuracy df prime 

sponsor data and the -reasons for certain phenomenon .are mentioned 

.in tfie overview, the major discussion of thes4 subjects is contained 

in the interpr^ive sub-section. 



I Overview 



Prime "S^dj^or data relating to enrollment by participant 
characteristics/ program mix, expenditures and terminations .are 
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analy2ed\in this sub-section. 

. Participant Characteristics 

Participant characteristics' for the combined .YETP-YCCIP program/ 

and each of the two components separately are broken out as f ollows : ^ 

(1) Sex; (2) Race; (3) Youth Under 18 Yeairs of Age; (4) Economically 

Disadvantaged; and (5) Significant Population Groups. 

Enrollment by Sex ' , <i ' ^ . ^ 

Table 1 shows that in the combined YETP-YCCIP program, female 

<enrollment is slightly higher, than male, i^ut that in the smaller 

YCCIP program, men oiitnuml?er women by more than 3:1. Male enroll- 

; ' ' • - \ ^\ ^ ■ ' > 

ment in YCCIP is highefst in ^ Santa Clara (85.7 percent) , Sonoma 

(84 percent), and'San Francisco (77.9 p^ercent) . In^Oakland, more 

than three out of ten YCCIP participants are women, and in Marin, 

women compose 61.5 percent of the YCClP enrollment. .*v 

In every area except . Marin, YCCIP programs are primarily in 

the building or related trade's,, which no- doubt accounts 'for the 

j)r,edominance of men. On the^other hand, the fact that 10 4 women 

\or 24 percent of the total) are. enrolled in YCCIi^ programs implies 

. % ^ 

that .sex stereotyping is by* no means rampant. . . 

i' ^ " ' / , 

'*Ta-ble 1 



Enrollment in YETP, and YCGIP by Sex — Five 
S.F. Bay Area Prime Sponsors " 



Category 


Comb. YETP- 
YdCIP ^:n. 


Percent* 


YETP 
En. 


Percent 


YCCIP 
, En.- 


Percent 


^ / 

•Total Enro^lmfent 
Male^ i 
'female 

./ • ' 


4909 

2433 • , 
2476 


49.6 
50.4 


4468-.' 
' 209 8 
2370 


. 100.0 
, 47.0 
53.0 


441 
33-? 
• 106 


100.0 
76.0 
24.0 


— : : — J ' 

i 

t 

a 


/ 
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Minorities constitute over 7 5 percent of £he enrollment in the 
five-^rea^YETP-^YCCIP program, ranging from a high of over 90 percent 
' in San Franciscb to a low of 39.1 percent in Marin.' Minority 
enrollment .is slightly higher ip the YCCIP program {W percent) 
'than in the YETP program (75.5 percent). Oaklai^d's "white" enroll- 

^ ment is not broken out by "Spanish ^erican. "^ If it were; fninority 

^ I. 

enrollment^in the five areas would' be slightly^higher . 

. ' . Table 2 

> ^/ - * • . 

Minority Enrollment in YETP ^nd YCCIP — 
Five S.F. Bay Area Prime Sponsors 



Category . 


Comb, YETP- 
YCCIP En. 


Percent 


YETP 
En. 


Percint| 


YCCIP 
En. 


Percent 


Total 


4909 


100 .0 


4468 


100.0 


441 ^ 


100.0 ' 


White . ^' - 


1200 


24. 4 


1103 


24.7 


97 


22.0 


Non-wriite^ 


2451 


49.. 9 


2249 


50.3 


.202 


45.8 


Spanish Americ.an 


1258 . 


• 25. .6 


1116 


. 25.0 


142 


32.2 


Non-White-S.A. 

4 ♦ 


3709 


75.. 5 


3365. 


75.3 


344 


78.0 X 



•Youth Under 18 



Half of the, enrollees in the five YETP and 'YCCIP ptograms are 
under 18' years of age, ranging from a high of 79 percent in the 
Santa Clara YCCIP program to a low of 21 percent in its Sonoma 
counterpart. A slightly higher percentage pf the YCCIP participants 
are youig^ under 18^ (5^.4) than their counterparts "in ^YETP (49<.9) . 



'-4- 



« T,able 3 

Enrollment 6f Youth Under 1^' in YETP 
and YCCIP j'ive Bay Area Prime Sponsors 



Program 



Tatal 



Percent , Under 18 



Percent 



YETP-YCCIP 
YETP 
* YCCIP 



4909 
4468 
441 



100.0 
1010.0 
100.0 



2457 
2230 
227 



50.1 
49.9 
51.4 



Economically Disadvantaged ^ 
More than eight out of ten of the participants m the -five 
YE'tP and YCCIP programs are economically disadvantaged, ranging 



from 100 percent in both Oakland programs to 66.7 percent in 



M^rin 



•s 



YCCIP program. Y(?CIP enrollee^ are more disadvantagied than their 

counterparts i|j YETP. Close to 90 percent of the- YCCIP parti^^ants 

are economically disadvantaged compared to 32.6 of tVie YEtP 

> 

Table 4 , ' ' 



participants^ 



Enrollment of Economically Disadvahtaged 



Program 


Total 


N. 

P~^rcent 


Ec. DA ' 


/percent 




YETP- YCCIP 
YETP \ 
YCCIP ^ 

. r — ' — 


'4909 
4468 • 
441 


100.0 

lop.o 

100.0- 


4^9 
3737 
395 ■ 

T-" 


88,4 
83.6 , 
89.6 . 


\ * 



Educational. Status 



/ Close to seven cKit of ten YCCIP participants are either *high' 
school dropouts (46.9 percent) or unemployed high school graduates' 
(21.3 percent); the corresponding figurd for YETP is about four out 
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o-f ten. Overall, half the participants in the five YETP and YCCIP 
programs 'are high school' students —^53.5 percent of the YETP 
participants and, 30. 4 of those i-n YCCIP. 



Table 5 



Educational '5 tatus " of YETP and YCCIP Enrollees 
Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors 



Category 


Comb. 
YETP- 
YCCIP 


Per- 
cent 


YETP 


Pe'r- 
cent 


YCCIP 


Per- 
cent 


> 

Total ^ 
H.S. Students 
Dropouts (HS) 
Grads (HS) 


4909 

1407 , 
•545 


— ^ 

100.0 
' 51.4 
28.7 
11.1 


4468 
i2389 
1200 
451 


100.0 
5 3. "5 
26.9 
10.1 


441 
134 
207 
94 


•100.0 
"30.4 
46.9 
21. 3 


Out-of- School 


1952 


39.8 


1651 


37.0 


301: 


68.2 


' > 

Labor Market Status 













Over half the participants in the five XETP and, YCCIP programs 
(54:5 percent) are listen-as "unemployed; ". 44 percent as "other" 
(mostly students) . As might be- expected, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment is much higher for YCCIP -enrollees (85 percent) than' it is fo/ 
YETP enrollees (51.5 percent). Slightly^less than half the YETP 
enrollees are students' as compared to only 11.8 pejfcent for their 
counterparts. in YCQIP. 



Table 6 



Enrollment by Employment Status in YETP and^ YCCIP — ^ 
" Five^^ay Area Prime Sponsors j 



Category 
Total 

Unemployed 

Underemployed 

Other 



•ERiC 



Comb. 












YETP- 


Per- 




Per- 




Pe-r- 


YCCIP 


cent 


YETP 


cent 


YCCIP. 


cent 


4909 


100.0 . 


4468 ' 


100.0 . 


4'41 ■ 


100.0 


2674 


. 54.5 


2299 


51.5 


375 


85.0 


73^ 


Ol.-B 


58 


01.13 


14 


03.2 


2 Ill- 


44.1 


• 2111 


47.^ 


52 


11.; 8 



\ 



486 



I 

Significant Population Groups 

Table 7 shows the percentages of enrollees in the five YETP 
and YCCi;P programs who are: (1) veterans; (2) welfare recipients; 
(3) ex-offenders; (4) handicapped; and (5) "others" (mostly 
migoratory farm^workers) . More than one out of three of the partic- 
ipants in both programs are welfare recipients, ^n^the incidence 
is about the same in .both programs^ Ex-offenders constitute 11.7 
percent of the total enrollment, but the incid-ence of ex-^ffenders 
is much higher in YCCIP (16^8 percent) than it* is in YETP^(11.2 
percent) . Handicapped participants are more likely to* b^ enrolled 
in YETP (06.2 percent) than they are in YCCIP (01.3 percent). 

Table 7 ^ • " 

Percentages of YETP and YCCIP 'Enrollees who are 'Members 
• of Special Population Groups — 
Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors 



Group 


YETP;^ , 
YCCIP 


PerceWt 


J 

^ YETP 


Percent 


YCCIP 


1 

Percent 


4 

Veterans 


• 39 




36 


^ . 0. 


1 


3 


< 

0. 


1 


Welfare 


1799 


36^.6 


1638 


36'. 


7 


161 


' 36 


.5 


Ex-Offenders 


574 


ii;.7 


'500 


11. 


2 


74 ' 


16. 


.8 


Handicapped 


282 . 




276 


06. 


2 . 


6 


. 01. 


. 3 


Other 


112 


Q2.:.3 


97 


02. 


2 


15 


03. 


4 



Summary ' 

The. above analysis reveals that both the YETP and YCCIP prograins 
are serving primarily econom4.cally disadvantaged youth who are 
members of minority groups'.- Enrollment is split about equally 
between men and women and in-school and out-of-school youth; high 
school dropouts constitute approximately 29 percent of the tota^ 
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enrollment. \More than- one out of tHree of the participants .in both v 
'programs are welfare recipients, and a healthy percentage of the' 
enrpllees are ex-offenders.^ Enrollment of veterans 'ar\d handicapped 
youth is negligible in botlC programs . " , • 

The analysis also .indicates that the YCCIP program is serving 
the most disadvantaged client;ele.. More YCCIP participants are apt 
to be economically disadvantaged, members of minority groups, high 
school dropouts, unemployed and ex-offenders than their counter- 
fjaajts in YETP. ♦ \ ^ 

Program Mix , ^ 

' Participants in the five XCCIP program are enrolled exclusively 
in work' experience projects; thus, the so-called "mix" of YEDPA 
programs relates solely to YETP. Table 8 extracts percentages from 
Appendix Table C to-show the ove;rall mix in ^the five YETP programs. 

— Table 8 

Enrollment in YETP by Type of ^oqram (Percentages) — . 
; ~ Five Bay -Area Prime Sponsors • 



Prime 
Sponsor 


C. R. 

Trainin*^" 


OJT 


Work 

Experielice 


All Five 


26.0 


02.2 


11.6 


S.F. 


28.3 


04.3 


00.0 


Marin 


29.9 


01.4 


, 29.3 


•Oakland 


38.0 


05.3 


19.0 


Sonoma 


18.5 


01.4 


02.4 


S. Clai^a^ 


21.8 


OOiO 


-18<}3» 



Career 


Trans. 


Awareness ' 


Services 


44.2 


' ■ 16.0 


67.4 


po.o 


25.6 


13;7 ■ 


•2s^.4 


08.2 


56.6 


■ 22,2 


28.9 


31.0 



,The largest percenfege of YETP participants are enrolled in 
"career awareness" .programs,, probably reflecting the impact of 
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CETA-I^EA agreements to provide services for in-school students. 
However, virtually all career awareness programs contain work 
experience componfents; in jfact, one of the problems involved in 
assessing prime sponsor performance in imp lamenting- YETP is 



determining the degree to which career awareness programs actually 
provide opportunities for participants to expTore various career 
alternatives. The evidence seems to indicate that many'^such 
programs merely provide work experience in single occupational areas. 

The second largest percentage of YETP participants are enrolled 
in classroom training (26 percent), followed by transition services' ' 
(16 percent) and work experience (11 percent) . 

Expenditures * ' . ' 

Although the largest percentage of YETP participants^ are ^ 
eftrolled^ irT^G^eer awareness "programs, classroom- training accounts ^ 
for the largest percentage of expenditures. The schools usually 
pick up tha training costs involved in Career awareness programs, 
whereas prime sponsors must pay both ''the training and stipend costs 

for classroom training. Table 9 extracts percentages from; Appendix ^ ^ 

-* ' , • 

Tabie^JD to show the Q\ri5rall outlay of funds i-n the five YETP 
programs. \ ' ^ ' * 
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^ Table 9 



YETP Expenditures by Type of Program (Percentages) 

Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors " ^ 



Prime 
Sponsor 


C. R. ■>< 

•Trainin<j 


OJT 


worK 
Exper" 


Lence 


Career^ 
Awarpn^ss 


Trans . 
Services 


^11 Five 


39 


.4 


OS. 


8 


13 


.8 


32. 


2i 


05. 


2 • 


S,F, 


47 


.2 


16. 


0 


00 


.0 


36. 


8 


. 00. 


0 


Marin 


11 


.4 


06 


.1 


61' 


.0" - 


20. 


6 


01. 


0 


Oakland 


. 30 


/I 


03 


.6 


21 


.4 


15. 


0 • 


11. 


,2 


Sonoma 


42 


.3 


po 


.0 


• 01 


.0 


48. 


9 


07. 


6 


S. Clara 


'39 


.1 


•00 


.0 


20 


.0 


34. 


1 


06. 


0 . 


• • s Cost 


Per S 


lot 



















An Analysis was made to determine the cost per slot^ of the 
various t^pes of programs funded under YETP. Surprisingly/ it 
turned out that OJT is by far 'the most expensive program. In MDTA 

m 

days, OJT was a. good deai less ^expensive than classro.om training. 
YETP^OJT, on the other hand, costs over $1000 a slot more than 
classroom training. Perhaps this is because, there are so fBW 
enrolled in OJT, or that the programs are directed towarcj^ severely 
disadvantaged clientele^^d , as a result, prime sponsors have built / 
in supportive^ servicep that have increased the. overall cfosts. 
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Table lO 






Cost Per Slot by Type 


of Program — 




Five Bay 


Area Prime 


Sponsors 




Type of 






Cost Per 


Program 


Slots 


Cost 


Slot 


All Programs 


' 534-2 


$5,771,746 


$lylOl 


C.R. Training 


1247 


1,843,277 


1,447 


OJT 


^ 106 


272,205 ~ 


2,568 


YETP Wpi^k> Experience 


568 


647,470^ 


■ 1,140 


Tr'kns. Services i 


785 


242,470 


309 


Career Awareness ^ 


2168 


1,508,155 


696 


YCCIP Woi;k Experience 


y 441 


iVe9a,488 


■ 2,473 
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As can be seen, YCCIP work experience * is a good deal mo?e 
expensive than that funded under YETP and*, is well over $1000 per, 

slo'^ more 'than ^^hi0.j average: cost-per-slot for both programs. ^ 

> ^1* • ' . ^ ' ' \^ ^ ^ 

When YCCIP and YETP work experience are cpmbined with career 

awareness .training (which contains work experience components), the 

\ ^ " ' • ' 

results show that well over half tile ei>roliees in both programs 

(55.8 pei^ent) are, receiving some ^f orm of work experience, an^ that 

,the funds expended for work experience egual 46 percent of all the 

funds allocatecS for the two programs. .The. cost per' slot fo^Nthe 

combined YETP7 YCCIP work experience programs Is $758. 

Planned Vs. Actual ' , • ' ' ^ 

^rime spprisor performance^ in meeting planned enrollments and 



.^e 

all Efirpllmeiit; (2) Program Mix; (3) Target Groups; and (4) Termin- 



^ cferminations is discussed under the , following four topics: (^)^ Over- 




ions. . . • - » 

Ov erall Enrollment " ; « 
« ^ 

B.ecause of tl^e lat^^ implementation of fiscal year '1978'' 

activities, overall enrollments for all five prime sponsor^ lagged l,-^ 
during the fi^st two quarters o*f the year, but by the end of the ^ 

fourth quarter, actual YETP enrollments were well above* planned 



for two primes (Marian and Santa ^ara) , and just about even with 



J ^ * \ 



planned* for the ^remaining, three primes. YCCIP enrollments were 
above planned for ,three primes (Oakland^ Santa CU.ara and Sonoma) 
and about eveh for San Frapcisco and Marin. 

Th.ere were no clear ' answers ^ to the question: ••How did you 
4djust to the delayed prografBr^hiplementation for FX 1978?," but it 

. . . ■ ■ . 

^ o ... ■ - ^43 
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^-eppeared that the major adjustment was to increase the class sizes 
of career awareness and classroom training projects. In San ^ . 

• lFralfcisco> surplus funds Were used to maintain a school sponsored 
summer, work experience program' which, .-because of Proposition 13, 
would have been terminated had CETA not come to the rescue, 

, The 'Labor Department ' s ^September mandate to hold cumulative 
spending to* 73 percent of FY 197.8 allocations' had little effect 

on the five prime sponsors. Most tespondents <sould not even 

V. 

remember receiving ^the order — "we get so many conflicting communi- 
♦ 

cations' from the F:eds" — - b6t' said that it would have had little 
\ ' / * 

effect on their operations because tHeir actual expenditures were 

well behind their plai;ined ^expenditures at the time. - 

Program Mix ^ 

Generally speaking the f i-O^e prime sponsors met their planned 
enrollments by type of program, biJt there were exceptions: 



^Marin met only 42 percent of its planned enrollment 
in OJT, but went well over its planned enrollments^ 
in career^awareness and classroom training. 

> Oakland also fell behind in OJT, meeting only 68 
percent of ifcs planned enrollment, and also failed 
to meet its planned enrollments in YETP work 
experience (82 .pe^rcent) and YCCIP (71 percent). 
Apparently the difference was made up in classroom 
training which exceeded planned enrollments • by 32 
percent. 

> Santa' Clara mbt only 82 percent of its planned YETP 
work experience"" enrollment, but went well over itg^ 
planned enrollments in career awareness , classroom 

training and YCCIP. 

* 

\ Sonoma met only 69 percent of its planned enrollment 
in YETP work experience, but exceeded its^ planned 
enrollment in YCCIP. 



"4 
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It -appears, therefore that failure to realize planned enroll- 

ments occurred mainly in th^ OJT and work experience categories, 

r 

' and that the difference was made up by increasing enrollments in. ^ 
career awareness and classroom training projects. Prime sponsors 
bl^ed the shprt planning period and the difficulties involved in 
negotiating with OJT and work experience sub- con tractors as the 

A. ' 

major reasons for their* failure to meet planned OJT "and work 
experience enrol liufirits. In addition, it takes a good deal more 
time to s^tart up , OJT and work experience, projects . Both req_uire 
a period, of job development, and work experience projects often 
requir.e union approval and negotiations to assure high quality 
projects. - ^ 

Target, Groups 

Targets for enrolli'^g members of special population ' segments 
varied ponsidefrably £rom piri^^ sponsor to prime sponsor, with 
^"economically disadvantaged" the only category common to all with 
respect to YETP and all except Marin with respect to YCCIP. Marin' 
YETP reports included only actual enrollments of special target 
groups r planned enrollments and the, degree to which plans were 
accomplished w3re not^ included.. 

T?able 11 shows the extent to which the planned enrollme^iof 
selected population^ groups were reached by the five prime sponsors*. 

4 

^ t 

It i^ interesting to-noi^ that three ^rime sponsors had no plan% 
for ^he enrollment of the handicappea, and two h^d no plans with 
respect to welfare recipient^. T^is does Jiot mean that handicapped 
individuals and welfare repipients were not enrolled by these prime 
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sponsors they were — it merely means that specific numbers of 
enrollees in these categories were not included in pr^ime sponsor 
plans. . ^ ' , 

4 

■ Table 11 

Percent of Planned YETP', and YCCIP Enrollment Special^ , * 
Population Groups — Five Bay Area. Prime,, Sponsors \^ 



Prime 


EC . 


DA 


Welfare 


Offenders 


Handicapped 


Sponsor 


YETP 


YCCIP 


YETP 


YCCIP 


YETP 


YfCIP 


YETP 


YCCIP 


Marin 


NP 


. NP 


NP 


NP 


INA 


/ 88 


INA 


33 


S.F. ' 


90 


85 


137 


204 


212 


/ 413 


53 


0 


Oakland 


212 


116 


NP 


NP 


■• 7)5 


69 


NP 


NP 


S-. -Clara 


108 


137 . 


NP 


NP 


NP 


164 


NP 


.NP 


Sonoma 


98 


Ill 


100 


112 


91 


80 


NP 


NP ' 


INA:' Information not 


available - 










NP : NO 


Plan 
















. San 


Francisco failed 'to 


meet its 


planned 


enrollment of 





economically disadvantaged individuals in both YETP and YCCIP, and 
failedj^lsc to mee.t planned enrolLments in several ethic categories 
The reason, according to prime sponsor ^staff, \s that the Youth 
Service 'Of f ice, a YETP intake program, did not become fully opera- 
tipnal u^til aft6r major recruitment for both YETP and YCCIP had^^ 
been completed. However, San Francisco was the only one of the ' 
five prime sponsors that failed to meet planned YCCIP enrollment' 
of economically disadvantaged individuals. ' This maV have been'" X 
because the highly structured and primarily union operated programs 
funded in San Francisco under YCCIP sc]?feened out severely disad- 
vantaged individuals. . ^ 

On the whole, however, the five prime sponsoifs succeeded in 
meeting or exceeding their planned enrollments with respect to- most 
special population gi<oupS. ^ . * 

EMC , \ 
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Terminations 
A • ■ 

Actual exceeded plannedVterminations to a considerable degree 

only in Marin; actual terminations for the remaining four prime 

sponsors were either close to or only slig'htly crver those planned, 

Marin planned for 38 YETP terminations , but experienced 178; the 

corresponding figures for YCCIP were eight and 26 respectively. 

Most of Marin's YE^P terminations were positive (a^ they were for 

the remaining four prime sponsor's) , but the majcjrity of their YCCIP 

terminations were negative (as they were for two of the remaining 

prime sponsors) — an indication that the YCCIP program experienced 

more difficulties than Its YETP counterpart. - ' . 

Marin staff Llamed the high YCCIP dropput rate on two* factors; 

(1) Failure to build into the program adequate supportive services;^ 

and (2) Refusal by YCCIP program. operators to retain disadvantaged 

• <• * ' 

enrollees who fa\l'ed to live up to performance standards. The 
high ,YETP termination rate (mostly positiv^e) was also attributed 
to tw.o# factoics: (1) Enrollees opting to leave the YETP program ^ 
in order J:o obtain SPEDY summer ^mplo^ent jobs (where they could ^ , 
receive a full forty hours of work); and (2) Enrollees ojJting to 
• return to school full-time, ^ . ^ 

The most important finding emerging from an analysis of program 
terminations is 'that the incidence of non-positive terminations 
was much higher in YCCIP than it was in YETP. Forty-tWQ percent 

o'f all YCCIP terminations Cere non-positive, as compared to 15 

^ . ' .... 

percent for YETP. Non-positive YCCIP terminatiohs accounted for 

74 percent of the total in Marin^ 68 percent In San ^jancisco , 



\ 
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and' 60 percent in Santa .Clara. Only in Oaklatid and Sonoma werd the 
majority of YCCIP terminations positive. 

^ * Interpretation 
llie aboW analysis assumes that data collected by pr'ime 'sponsors 
from program operators are complete and accurate^. But, are they? 
The truth is that no one knows for sAare. Marin youth personnel 
claim' that school officials are consistently late in filling out 
the required enrollment forms, thus causing ai^ unper-reportmg of 
youth enrolled in th.e in-school progrcun. Prime sponsor monitoring 
activities have uncovered^uf f icient record keeping and' reporting 
deficiencies. to call into questix>n the overall accuracy of reports 
" rec5eiv^d from program operators. Regional Department of L^or 
officic^ls are Openly skeptical of the reports they receive from ^ 
prime sponsors. . • > 

t ' - . . 

The problem is'ag^old as employment and training, programs : 

' Prpgram operators are under pressure from pfime sponsors and the 

Depalftment of Labor to meet prerset progr5un goals, and the proof 

of whether goals are being. met genera^y consists of a series of 

numbers — number of completers (but what is a .completer?) / number 

of placemeats, number o^^ED's acquired, etc^ Although few program 

operators or prime sponsors deliberately falsify program records, "^^ 

they understandably compile da^a ^in a way^hSit will make' their 

programs look ais good aJ^ossiblel For example, in Santa Clara, a 

YETP contractor whose program was geared toward providing GEDS 

\ 

for severely disadvantaged individuals, reported a 100 percent 
completipn rate. Prime s.ponsor staff listed the program's partic- 
paivts as "posilfi'ive terminations" in its quart^ffiy report, and 
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describecj the program as "exemplary" in a year-end report to the 
Department of Labor's Director of Youth Programs. Later, however, 
prime sponsor staff decided to take a closer^, look at the program , 

and found that contractor staff were setting thqir. own criteria, 

■> 

rather than those generally recognized by the state, for the 

«. • 

conference of a GED diploma. In other words, the "completers" were 
not receiving legitimate GEDs'. 

The problem is most seri-ous with respect to outcomes cjata' • 
(enrollment data by participant characteristics and program mix is 
generally reliable) , and is based primarily on a lack of specificity 
with regard to the objectives of certain pif&grams , and lack of 
definition with regard to su,ch terms-^s "completer," "placement," 
and "(^opout," among others. For example, what are the goals of 
career exploration^ programs for in-school studertts and is it 
possible to measjure the extent to which goals are obtained? What 
constitutes a "completer" of an -in-school program? Perhaps because 
of tfhe short planning period, prime sponsors did uot give sufficient 
consideration ^o these questions. The result is that outcomes 
informatipn concBrning in-school programs and some work ^perience 
programs, including those funded unde:; YCCIP, are at best ambiguous^ 

As will be aiscussed* below, prime sponsors Ape giving more 
attention to these questions in planning their FY 19'7l* program. 
Their objective is to improve the quality oj^ overall programs by 
means of improved monitoring and evaluation. ' ;> 

- ■ ■ ^- 

Target Groups 

On the whole, the five pir^ime sponsors realized their collective 
goal of enrolling economically disadvantaged youth. in YET? and 
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YCCIP programs. Where prime sponsors fell short of specific go^ls, ^ 
' e.g., San Francisco, it was primarily because the prime sponsor's" ^ 
youth intake system had not been established at-the' time recruitment 
beg^in. San Francisco statf expect no problems in meeting planned - 
enrollments, by target group, in FY 1979. 

^ Planned enrollment of special population groups varied from ^ 
prime sponsor to prime sponsor , r^efleoting loccil condtLtions 'and 
\ Youth Advisor/ Council .inputs. However,- there was very little 
controverjsy regarding program priorities — economically disad- 
vantaged yoiith were given the priority by all five prime sponsors.^ 

A problem did arise . in 'Marin County where a "point system" is 
used for determining priorities for CETA enrollment. CETA ^ 
applicants who are economically disadvantaged, members e£ minority 
groups, etc., receive higher point scores than those who are not 
economically disadvantaged and' members of minority groups.^ Those 
with the highest point scores are given priority for CETA enro\l- 
ment. DOL's Regional Representative wrote a letter to Marin's 
CETA Direc|:or in which he stated that in h,is opinion 7- and in 
light of the Bakke decision Marin's poirtt system was unconstitu- 
tional. The Director replied that the Department of Labor should 
make up its mind as to whether priority should be given to the 
economically disadvantaged or no^. He sai<\^hat he saw^no 
difference between Marin>^ point' system and, for example, Oakland ' s 
requirement that only ^onomically diadvantaged individuals * 
enrali^d in CETA programs. The Regj^onal Office ha^ taken the matter 
under advisement; in the meantime, Marin's point system is still 
in opera t:ion. , , ^ 

K 

\ ■ - \ ''>■■■- ■ 
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Progiram Drfferences * i ' ' 

Thfe majpf difference between YETP programs and Title f youth 

programs is YETP's inandated emphasis oi\ in-school youth • Very 
^"^z f,ew career explorat:ion programs have been funded under Title I. ^ 

By contrast/^ career exploration accounts for 44 peljcent of YEtP . 

enrollment. YETP out-of-schooi^ programs do hot' differ significantly 
^ from Ti.tle I out-of-gchool progra^as. For the most part,, both , ^ 

** ^ , » ; • » 

the target gfoups enrori^ed, and the types of programs funded, are , 
the same. There are, ^of^ course, significant exceptions, e..g,., 

* - San Francisco's Painters' Apprenticeship Program, and programs 

J ". 
i^umded, in" Santa Clara fsc^yotith with drug and alcohol "proDlems . 

The major objective of^ SPEDY programs is to provide summer 

( employment^forj youth; there. is not as much emphasis in SPEDY on 

J'training," "'support4.ve services -"GED* preparation, \' etc. as ' - 

there is in Title I, YETP and YCCIP. In-school YETP participants 

in Marin County and Sonoma transferred into SPEDY prbgrams at the . 

end of the school year. On the other hand, YETP. and ^ YCCIP programs 

were funded year-round in Santa' Clara, and enrollees in these 

programs were prohibited from transferring into SPEDY, , . ^ 

There is not^ significant differential in wages between-the 

• • ^> 
three programs, but sinc^ SPEDY provides fUll-time jobs for youth, 

SPEDY enrollees can earn more w^ages than YETP in-school^enroilees^ 

whose Employment.* is only part-timS. ' This resulted in a much higher 

I - * 

^than expected termijnation raj:e in Marin's in-school YETP program,, 
YETP enrolleesy/p referred full-time employment (and the increased 



Wages they w^uld earn) to tl;ie part-time employment and classroom 
training prqyide^ by YETP. 
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Theoretically, YETP tnd YCCIP work ^experience prograins emphasize 
^career p^paratidn, training in spefcif i^s^kills , and other special- 
ized services designed either to acquaint \^nrollj5es ^with^the world 

m • ^^^^^^ r 

of work -and the options open to thent, or to prepatre them for ' ^« 
imitjtpdi'ate full^timq employment. SPEDY, on' tfie other Ka^d, is 

^primarily a summer job program. However, many SPEDY jobs in all , 
^; fp.ye ^reas are high quality p6sitionS, with built-in training 

opportunities, and YCCIP programs in several areas have experienced 
serious difficulties. The difference is "one of ^mphasj^ SPEDY 

'is primarily a' summer employment program, wherea? YETP and YX:CIP 
are expected ^to px^vide more than, just "jobs" to theit: e'nroll^es. / 
Thus, SPEDY jobs range from^ "high quality" to^"make work"^ positions; 
YETP ^nd YCQIP strive not only to provide e^rolle^s with high 
<^ual:^y^ jobs across-the-board, but with yafd(6!tiohal"%nployn^ent 

^services as' well. The fact that the latter have not been universally 
successful does not negate the intent. ' • - 

' ^ YCCIP has presented^grime sponsors with mor6. difficulties than 
any of the other youth programs. "^Perhaps, this is because the, 
entipe concept of a "Youth Community Conservation Corps" is con- 
fusing. What is its purpose? T6 provide put of Wo.r^c youth' with 
'jol^s? To improve community facilities ' throughout the ^country?^ 
To train youth for ^mployment? To provide youth with a s'^rise of 
pride or accomplishment through participation iji^ comijiunity improve- 

'ment projects. To merely test th^ effectiveness of the ' community 
conservation approach in improving t^e employability of youth?^ Or, 
is -its purpose to accomplish all or any one of these-objectives? 
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The program is extremel^ categorical in that the^youtlj enrolled must 
be employed on conservation projects that have tangible outputs and* 
are of benefit to tfre^ommunity . Perhaps because of the short 
planning period, prime sponsors have had serious problems in ^ 
implementing YCCIP and in integrating it into their overall youth 
programs^ YCCIP , dropout rates are three times higher than thos^ 
for YETP, 3nd several prime sponsors have stated frankly that YCCIP' 
programs have been the least successful of all their youth programs. 

Y*et, youth referred in^tq theNcf:ciP pro'grairi ai?e far more'dis- 
advantaged than those, enrolled in YETP.* As was stated previously, ^ 
more YCCIP than iSETP^ parti<5ipants*are apt to be economically dis- 
advantaged, members^of minority groups, high %chool dropouts. 



ex-offenders, ind unemployed! at the time they enrolled in ,th$ progr 
It appears to be another case of the most disadvantaged indivi;duals 
being referred into the least effective programs'. But why^re so 

many YCCIP program's ine'^f f ective? Some^of the reasons are listed 

^ -J^ ' ^ > / ' 

*below: ^ ^ , ' 

^/ ' - ^ ^ ' ' 

• Pritne sponsors were unable to g^ar YjtcIP projects 
to the needs of specific youth. Conservation pro- 
jects were designed and ^funded f irst the search 

for youth 'to fill the ^resulting slots occurred ' \ 

second. The result was that the most disadvantaged 
and least motivated youth were enrolled in tl;e program. 

• YCCIP subcontractors were unwilliiig to retain youths 
•whosfe performances on the job were sub-standard* 

• Inadequate supportive services were built-in to the / 
programs, ^ ' . ^ , 

• Perhaps, most important, contracts were awarded to 
program operators who did not have the capabilities * to 
deliver ±he" required, expertise and supervision. 
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Prime sponsors are very much aware of these deficiencies and, 
with respect -to FY 1919 funding, are taking action to correct them 
(See Planning) . 

It should be emphasized that no.t all XCCIP projects were sub- 
standard. San Francisco's Y^Chajice program, which involved local 
- bui^ng trades unions', is a model of its kind, and several other 
. projects in all five~prime sponsor areas are above-average. It is 
interesting *^o note, however, that in areas where YCCIP programs 
are abo.ve average, e.g., San Francisco, less disadvantaged youth 
are enrolled. It appears, therefore, that enrollee screening 
becomes stricter ^s the quality of programs increase. 



. Youth Preferences ' ^ * , ' 

* " - youth interviewed at the work sites did not have strong pref- 
erences^for one^r more .CETA youth programs o^r others; in fact^ 
^ ■ - • most knew nothing abouf CETA programs ;pther than those in which 

they, were eajrqlled. SPEDY is\he best known youth program in all ^ 
• - . five areas, and in seve_ral areap (notably Marin) , youth opted to 

•drop out of YETP work exjlferience programs in qrder to accept full- 
time' SPEDY jobs. YCCIR drop out rates in Santa Clara, San Francisco 
and Marin appear to indicate that YCCIP is the least popular 
programr however', the high dropout rates may be due more to the 
characteristics of the pattici,pants enrolled in YCCIP (as a whole, 
YCCIP enrollaes-wera more disadvantaged than their counterparts in 
YETP) than to "youth program- preferences . " 
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FY 1979 Planning ^ , 

There are several in4ications that t;,he "planning process" has 
improved a great deefl-between FY 19.7,8- and FY 1979, and that, grime 
sponsor youth staffs have achieved a much better uaderstanding of 
the te'inn "l«xowledge development • Three factors acoouivt for the 
improved planning: — - ^ 

J-^ \ Time : Prime sponsors hav^ had more time to- plah their 
^ FYT979 programs.. Planning in all five areas began in 
\ ; ' June, and as '4 result, everything did not have to be ^ 
^ . done on*' a crash basis. 

a 

2.' Federal , Instructions ; Th,e confusion concerning Federal 

instructions ^th^t; existed in FY 1978 h^s been elimihated; 

thus, prime sponsor staff have a miich be^t^r idea of 

- what is expected o.f them. ^ ^ ' 

3^^ Experience : CETA youth staffs, which^ were hastily 
assembled to paste together programs in FY 1978, 
have had^one year's experience in operating prpgram^, 
\ and the evidence indicates that they have learned a 

\ lot. ^ 
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The' third reason is at ^ast as important as the first two. 
owle^ge development" may no£ have the s^e meaning to CETA youth 
perisonn^l^as it does to Congress and the Department of Labor, but 
th€re can be no doubt that staff knowledge has increased over the 
year: CETA youth personnel now know what they don't know. This is 
most^^.apparent in two areas: YCCIP and in-school programs 'which 
involve LEA agreements, both af which wiil be discussed below. ^ 
ilLEA Agreements • , ^ ^ 

A^ter one year of administering in-school YETP programs C^A ^ 
/ . \ * 

personnel have cpme to realize that th^ concept of "career explor- 

) ' 
ation" IS e:^remely vague, and that the outcomes of such programs 

are difficult to measure. The result is that prime sponsors are 

attempting to negotiate tEA agreements that are more specific • 
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regarding services for in-school enrolle^((n' Jhis has been no easy 
chore, since scHool personnel ^?esent the attempt by "non-professional 
to' specify the "educational" "gervices that shoiald be pr-ovided t6 
"their" students, and also view CETA as a chanriel through- which 
county and city governments can ejcert influence on "independent" 
school dis'tric-ts. Nevertheless, CfiTA staffs (especially ^hose, in 
Sonoma, Marin anc^Santa Glara) have pushed strongly for more 
specific' LEA agreements, and, perhaps, because of Proposition 13, 
.which has^r^du^ced school budgets throughout the" state, -their 'chances 
for success appear' to* be good.' Sonoma ' s"' agreement, for example, • 

provides £or the following 

.'...subsidized employment .opportunities for a minimum^ 



of 275 participants in a variet/ of career work exper- 
' ?enca programs In addition to the skills training ^jf 

supervision inherent in each job placement^ certain ancillary 
se?vLes will be provided by qualified staff, These 
■ must include, but not be limited to, career counseling 

^n'd gSdance; local labor market ^o-f ^^^^^ " 
- in a specific program promoting the education-^to-work 

transition, literacy and bi-lingual training, attainment 
• of Sgh SShool equivalency certificates when more appropriate/ 
?o-tiat sSdent's goals than a continued academic program, 
counseling "regarding additional employment tr-^ining . » - 

opportunities, and the" teaching of basic ]ob seeking sk-ills. 

The agreement also calls . for specific eeirformance standards: ' 

^ ...completion rates of 85 percent or higher (or 234 or 
more participathts) . , f 

...placement or transition to unsubsidized employment of '20 
■percent of graduating seniors. .- . . 

...overall rate of positive terminations' of 90 percent or 
higher (or 248 ^r more participajits) . 

The agreement's adinlp{ist;?^tive provisions call for the Sonoma 
county Office of ' Educatic#to provide "the folloV^ing: 
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(a) A list of ^ work sites used throughout the course of the 
program,, the name of the supervisor, the youth (fay / 

^. ;name) placed at that _site', *an^ an approximate breakdqwn 

of the percentage of supervised vs • 'non-supervigB4 time 
for othe participant', and the approximate time spenH: in 
skills training vs. routine tasks • 

(b) A brief record of each student 's, participation in each 
^ of the activities delsigned to provide the ancillary) 

services, and a detailed account of how. those services 
' were* provided, • . 

(c) A form for each pa^rticipant signed by a school-based '^ 
counselor certifying that the placement for this student 

^ was relevant to his or her education -and career goals.' - 

(d) v Documentation, as requested by the prinje sponsor, to 

assure that this program is serving those most in need, 
and that technically eligible youth placed in^ this program 
will iDe those least capable of finding unsubsidized 
employment. 

(eO Documentation that each participant in YWE and dther 
' ' YETP programs who are enrolled in a regular or • ' * 

continuatiQ,n Juigh school, is concurrently enrolled for 
5 units, of 'academic credit in Wqrk Experience Education. 

Not all prime sponsors may be as successful as- Sonoma in 

executing as detailed an LEA agreement, but they. are trying. 



YCCIP ' \ 



The whole concept of YCCIP is under scrutiny by most prime 
sponsor youth staffs. The purpose is to devise some role for YCCIP ^ 
^"wElch relates- to the n^eds of specific youth. ^ In addition^ prime 
spojisors are looking for YCCIP sutrcontractors that have the 
necessary resources to' accomplish cor)servation projects, provide 
skills trainin^^ to participants/. /and supervise"" enrollees on the job* 
In Santa Clara, for example, no longer will CBOs be given preference 
in the awajrd of YCCIP con^tracts; rather the attempt is. being made 
to go the San Francisco route, that is, to in\^olve the building 
trades and other unions in YCCIP contractj^ In Marin, a greater 
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attCrapt will ^ made to match enrollee. preference wi'th' YCCIP work 
experience slots, and increased couns^Ing and o-ther. supportive 
services will be built into all contracts 
Sumqiary 

•• . Planning for.FY^1979 was a good deal more realistic in the , _ .•• 
five prime sponso^ areas, and special attention has been giv^n to 
the im'provement of in- school and YCCIP programs. Of course,, prime _ 
sponsors are" still dependent on. the performance of subcontractors, . v 
and very" ofteij, political rather "than programatic considerations, 
dictate which [stibiontractors will be awarded YETP and YCCIP contracts. 
Anoi:her factor which vitiates sound planning is staff turnover 
.(which will be discussed in more detail in Section TI) . Sonoma 
has lost -three key youth staff members (including its Youth Director^ , 
and Oakland (a severely troubled CETA) has lost its" Youth Director. ^ 

The participation of youth on Youth Advisory Councils is 
improving, but the overall impact. of youth participation is still 
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li.. ISSUES 



, The issues discussed below" do not "pertain to program planning,, 
■implementation or evaluation, but the degree -to which they are 
resolved could have significant effect on overall program , 
performance, as well as on whether Federal objectives are realized. 
The first deals with the political vulnerability dETA prime 
sponsors, and their prof)ensity to undergo periodic radical changes 
in personnel, and tl^e second deals with "the Federal~presence, " 
or the extent €ts) which Federal administrators can influence local 
political entities in order to make certain that the intent 'of 
Congress is at least given adequate consideration at the local 
level. Although these issues go beyond, the .administration of . 
YEDPA, they are nevertheless pertinent "to the FY 1978 administration 
of YEDPA programs. • " 

« ' * *>■ 

Musical Chairs" V 

Sirice trie commencement, of th,is case "st^udy nine months ago, 

three of the tive Bay Area CETA Directors whose^ opera tions-^have 

been under review have been either fire4 or left their jobs for ' 

Other -reasons. One of the best known and respected of CETA 

Directors; Oakland's Juan Lopez, was dismissed, allegedly for paying' 

unatlthorized overtime to CETA employees, and is now under investi- ^ 

gation' for embezzlement of funds. Santa Clara's Director, Juan 

Pinon, became caught in the middle of a "growth-non-growth" ' 

^ factional battle in San Jose and was fired by the city's Board of 

Supervisors. Sonoma's Gary Wilkenson .resigned to accept employment 

elsewhete. In San Francisco, the city's CETA Director, Eunice 

Elton, has thus far survived power struggle between the Mayor 
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and the Board of Supervisors which focused on administration of 

the CETA progracm. 

Of even more importance to the implementation of YEDPA, two 
Youth Directors have left their jobs.-. Peg Rogers, Oakland's com- 
petent and experienced Youth Director has resigned, and Sonoma's 
Robert Gomez has been fired, allegedly for showing favoritism . 
(in hiring CETA employees), to members of his religious sect. Other 
key youth staff have also left the Sonoma program, including the 
twp staff members in charge of school-CETA relations and know;Ledge 

development. >v 

The Lopez,- Pinon and Gomez incidents made headlines in Bay 
Area newspapers', alnd .Ms. Elton's problems also received a good -deal • 
of press coverage. The Oakland situation was aggravated by a • , 

"seminar" conducted by the National Urban Coalition and the New 
Oakland Comitiitt^, which resulted in the following front page, 
th'reer-column headline in the Oakland 'Tribune: "Yo,uths Call CETA ' 
Jobs ' Dead Ends ' . " It's difficult to identify any benefit tha^ti 
emerges from these so called "open seminars/' other .than to provide 
reporters with fodder for sensational newspaper stories (after 
all, the allegations made by the disenchanted recipients of 
go,vernment^largesse were not investigated) . It's a good deal easier, 
however, to identify the adverse effects the seminars have on the 
morale of CETA employees, and on the public image of employment 
and training programs. " ' , 

When- viewed in this light, the nationally established goals, 
for CETA programs seem (to local officials) almost pristine in 
their innocense and only marginally related to the dail^ pressures 
faced br CETA Directors and their staffs at the local level. This, 
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coupled with frequent turnover of key personnel, makes 
comprehensive planning and the sustained implementation of plans 
very difficult 'indeed. The replacements for Oakland's Peg Rogers 
and Sonoma's Robert ^omez are no doubt competent individuals, but 
they are new at their jobs, have id^as of their own, and are 
bound to make changes before the results of -the original plans^are 
even analyzed. _/ ' ' 

The foregoing introduces elements into an on-going assessment 
that can't be ignored. These elements which are primarily of a 
political nature, but which also involve the vulnerability of key 
start, raise a very basic question: Are national goals realistic 
in the light of local political pressures? Certainly CETA per^ 
formance cannot be assessed in a vacuum. The effects of local x 
politic/il maneuvering and staff vulnerability must be taken into \ 
consj/eration. The answer to the question regarding the realization ^ 
of national goals may very well depend on the effectiveness of ^ 
federal 3f forts to influence local political entities, ^hich brings 
us to the s'econd issue — The Federal Presence. 

^ The Federal Presence ^ 

The personification of the funding agency, the U.S. D^artment 
of Labor, is the prime sponsor's Regiona^Of f ide Representative. 
The extent: to which Federal guidelines are followed and Federal 
objectives achieved pretty much depends on the effectiveness of ' 
"Fed. Reps" and their regional office supervisors. The effectiveness 
of Fed Reps, in turn, depends on their "clout," or ability ^ to * 
influence the operations of local prime sponsors. At first g^.an'ce. 
Regional Office clout would seem to be a given, but it must be 
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remembered "that CETA, along with other revenue sharing legislation, 
constitutec/ a transfer of authority from the Federal to the local 
level r-^T&s are extensions of local governments, and CETA directors 
are responsme to Mayors and- County Boards of Supervisors — not 
to tl)e DepartJlent of Labor. They are, therefore, extremely , 
sensitive to' anything that resembles .excess "Federaf interference. " - 
Regional personnel know only to well that local' government^ ^ 
officials, including CETA Directors, hav^ a direct line to Washington 
either through their Congressmen, or by. calling National office 
personnel, over the heads of their regional counterparts. Further- 
more, CETA, Director^ usually report directly to Mayors or Boards ' 
of Supervisors, whereas their Regional Representatives aire at one 
of the lowest levels of the Labor Department's management hierarchy. 
All of this makes Regional Office adirtinistration -of CETA programs 
e^^eedlngly-'^ifficult, but effec/tive Regional administration would 
not be impossible if the 'role of the-Regional Office" was well 
defined, field representatives had more expertise in all types^of 
CETA i^rograms, and if decisions .>made at the regional level were 
supported at the . National I'evel. ' ' . 

ThL fact is^that the rola of the Regional Office has never 
been well defined, arid that since the advent of CETA, Regional 
. Office "clout" has declined considerably. One of the major reasons 

for this is that regional- personnel have been .divorced, from'^ * 
.'■•programming;" 'the line of communications from the National to the 
Regional Office is purely "administrative." Guidelines; reg- 
ulations and other communications reach, th^ ReglQpal .Of fice from 
the Director of Field Operations — not, say, the Director of 
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Yo;ath Programs. Regional officials are expected to transmit National 
Office "instructions" to ^rirae sponsors and check to see whether 
the instructions are followed. The role is purely administrative 
a. "paper exchange i" ' . * ^ 

/ ■ In pteparatioriv for writing this report, a meeting was held at 
the regional office with five Regional Representatives and one 
'Supervisor, When asked to describe ^the problems, involved in moni- 
toring CETA operations, one Federal Representative put it this way: 

"There used to be a Federal presence, but that was when 
the Fedei;al Government had more authority over program 
ochtractors. If some agency in Chicago was having trouble, 
we went in there and helped them — sometimes we spent 
weeks working with the agency on-site. Now, we're just 
high paid messanger boys." 

with respect to YEDPA, Regional Office personnel received 
the guideline^ for YETP an& YCCIP a*t the same time as the prime 
sponsors. Questions fro^ prime sponsors arrived while re;^ional 
personnel were acquainting themselves with the documents. In most 
cases, the questions had to be referred to Washington, thus 
buttre^ssing the image of the Regional Office as nothing more than 
a conduit for cqpmunication with the National Office. When regional 
officials went out on the limb' and made decisions on their own. 



they were often reversed \by\the National Office (See Report 

Number 1) . ^ J 

Other factors cited by regional staff which inhibit strong 

Regional Office leadership are: . I 

« 

• Fed Reps must deal with CETA Directors, e.g., Eunice 
Elton and Juan Lopez, who are often calledT to Washington 
to advise National Office personnel. "It's difficult 
for the lowiy Rep," one staffer said, "to* influence 
such_je£estigeous and knowlegeable people!" 
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• In pre-CETA days, the Regiop:al Office emphasis was onr , 
providing technical' assistancef to program operators in 

"specific program areas. SinceVthe .emphasis has switched 
to administration, the expertise to provide- such technical ^ 
assistance no longer exists in the Regional Office, or 
if it does exist, it 'is dormant. The result is tha-t^ 
regional personnel have r^othing of value to pffer prime 
sponsors . , * 

• Regional monitoring of CETA pK^qgrammijig consists primarily 
of reviewing prime sponsor reports. Ffew Fed Reps have 
observed a YETP or YCCIP program on-site. We have no 
time," one staffer said. ""Most of our time is spent 
with CETAs who are experiencing serious problems. 

All of this leads to the unhappy conclusion- t^iat The Federal 
Presence, as it is represented by . the Regional Office, is ,at best 
weak, and at worst non-existenjt .^^ This is true despite the fact 
thaTthe'qualTtV of ^regional personnel is high, and that staff would 
prefer a rtiore.. active and substantive role. ' _ 

The situation could be improved if Natiorial Office personnel 
insisted that all (Queries "from prime sponsors be directed to the 

0 

Regional Office, and if Regional, Representatives were g^vei) crash ' ^• 
courses in air types of CETA programmijfig. In addition. Regional 
personnel should receive communications from the National pffice 
far in advance of CETA prime sponsors, and be thoroughly briefed 
on their contents. Finally, the decisions made by regional 
personnel should be supported by the National Of f ice . 
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TabJ.e A 



YETP Enrollee Characteristics 

Five Bay Area Prime , Sponsors 
I ^ 



Characteristics 



1,686 261 489 

San Francisco ^M^ri/i Oakland 



368 
Sonoma 



1,€64 
Santa^Clara 



4,468 

^ Total 



Malar 
Female 

White 
NontWhite 

Spanish American ^ 
Under 18 

Economical ly D.A. ^ 

High School Dropout 
High School Grad, 
High School Stud. 

Unemployed 
Under Employed ^ 
Other 



Veteran . 
AFDC/PA 

Offen4ei^ 
Handicapped 
Drug Offender 
Other 



No. 



Per- 
cent 



No. 



•Per- 
•c/ent 



No. 



Per- ' Per- _ Per- 
cent No. cent No. 'cent 



"No. 



Per- 
cent 



25 
961 

163 
1,325 
198 

753 

1,379 

353 
188 
■ 972" 

527 
9 

1,150. 
4 

567 
180 
135 
. NA 



43.0 
57.0 

09.7 
78.6 
11.7 

'44.7 

81.8 

20.9 
11.2 
57.7 

31.3 
01.0 
68.2 

33.6- 

10.7- 

*08.0 

NA 
4 



108 
153 

159 
80 
22 

130 

208 



2 
50 
21 
15 
NA 

5 



41.4 
;58.6 

60.9 
30.7 
08.4 

49.8 

,79.7 



31 11.9 

75 29:7 

125 !47.9 

111 42.5 

07 >02.7 

143 54 .JB 



^01.0 
19.2 
08.0 
05.7 
. NA 
^01.9 



271 
218 

115 
374 
0 

167 

489 

305 
0 

184 

489 
0 
0 

24 
226- 
51 
11 
NA ■ 
0 



55.4 
.44.6 

23.5 
76.5 

34.2 
160.0 
•62.4 

37,6' 
100.0 



04.9 
46.2 
10.4 
02.2 
NA . 



188. 
180 

221 
61- 
^6 

263 

'34^' 

18 
30' 
289 

342 
15 
11 

0 
85 
32 
.21 
NA 

6 



51. & 
"'46.2 

60,. a, 

16.6 
23.4 

71.5 

9,3.2 

04.9. 

7r:5 

92*9 
04.1 
03.0 

23.1 
08.7 
05.7 

NA 
01.6* 



.806 
85'8 



830 
• 27 
'8(^7 

6 

710 
- 216 

<^ 
82 



48.4 
51.6 



445 26.7 
409 ^4.6 
810/' 48. -7 

917 55.1 
1,318 79.2 

49a, 29.6 
158 09.5 
819 49.2 



49.9 
01.6 
48.5 

42.7 
13.0 
05.6 

NA 
04.9 



2,098 ,47.0 

2,370 53.0 

1,103 24.7 

2^,249 50.3 

1,116 25.0 

2,230 49.9 

3,737 83;. 6 

1,200 26.9 

451 10.1 

2,389 53.5 

2,299^ 51.5 

58 01.3 

2,111 47.2 



36 
1,638 
500 
276 



01.0 
36.7 
11.2 
06.2 



NA ~NA 
97 02.2 
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Table B ^ 

YCCIP> Enrollee Characteristics — 
Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors ^ 



136 * ' 39 ' ' 89 ' ^ 50 133 441 



Characteristics r 


San Francisco 


Marin 




Oakland 




Sonoma 


Santa 


Clara" 


^tal 








Per 




r 


Per- 






Per- 






Per 






Per 






Per- 




No. 


cent 


NO. 


cent 


No. 


cent 


No. 


cent 


No. 


cent \ 


No. 


cent 


Male 


iUo 


77. 


9 


15 


38. 


5 


58 


69 . 


9 


42 


84 . 


0 


114 


85. 


7 


335 


76 


. 0 


Female 


30 " 


22. 


1 


2 4 


61. 


5 




31. 


1 


Q 
O 


16*. 


0 


19 


.14. 


3 


i y b 


> 2 4 


0 


'White 


21 


15. 


4 


22 


56. 


4 


1 


01. 


2 


18 


36. 


0 


J D 


26. 


3 


97 


22 


.0 


Non-White 


84 


61'. 


8 


13 


33. 


3 


76 


91. 


6 


11 


22. 


0 


18 


1*3. 


5 


202 


45 


.8 


Spanish American — 


31 


2 2'. 


8 


4 


10. 


3 


6 


07. 


2 


21 


•42. 


0 


80 


60. 


2 


142 


32 


.2 


Under 18 


55 


40. 


4 


25 


64. 


1 


47 


56. 


2 


21 


42. 


0, 


79 


59. 


4 


227 


51 


.4 » 


Economically 5. A. 


115 


84. 


6 


26 


^66. 


7 


83 


100. 


lO 


48 


96. 


0 


123 


92. 


5 


395 


89 


•6 


'Higli School Dropout 


95 


69^ 






07". 


7 


22 


2'6. 


5 


10 


20. 


0 


77 ■ 


57. 


9 


207 


46 


.9 


High School Grad. 


41 


3g. 


r 


8 


20. 


5 


15 


18. 


1 


20 


40. 


0 


10 


07. 


5 


94 


21 


,3 


High School Stud. 


0 






24 


6,1. 


5 


46 


55. 


4 


19 


38. 


0 


4 5, ■ 


33. 


8 


134 


30 


.4 


Unemployed 

Under Employed" / 


123 


96. 


4 


39 


100. 


0 


83 


100. 


0 


43 


86. 


0 


87 


65. 


4 


375 


85 


.0 


5", 


03. 


7 


0 






0 






5 


10'. 


0 


4 • 


03.^ 


14 


03 


.2 


Other 


8 


05. 


9 


^0 






0 






2 


04. 


0 


42 


31. 


6 


52 


11 


.8 


Veteran 


1 






0 






i 


01. 


2 


0 






1 






•3 


01 


.1 


AFDC/PA 


49 


36. 


0 


7 


17. 




42 


50. 


6 


9 ■ 


18. 


0 


54 


40. 


6 


161 


36 


.5 


Offender 


33* 


24. 


3 


7 


17. 




7 


08. 


4 


4 


08. 


0 


23 


17. 


3 


74 


16 


.8 


Handicapped 


0 






3 


07. 




3 ' 


03. 


6 


0 






0 






6 


01 


.3 


Drug Offender ' 


NA 






NA 






NA 






NA 






NA 






NA 






Other 


1 






0 






1 


01. 


2 


3 


06. 


0 


10 


30. 


3 


15 


03 


.4 
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Table C 



Enrollment by Type of Program (YETP) I 
Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors - , / 



Prime • --.Total * ' 
Sbonsor Enifollment 


C.R. 

'rraininq 




OJT 




Work 

Experience 


Career 
Awar.eness 


Trans . 
' Services 


- other 






No. 


Per- 
cent 


No. 


Per- 
cent 


No. 


Per- 
cent 


No. 


Per- 
cent 


No. 


Per- 
cent 


No. 


cent 


San Francisco 


1,704 


482 


28. 


3 


74, 


04. 


3 


0 


00. 


0 


1148 


67. 


4 


0 


00. 


< 

0 


, 0 


0 


Marin- 


351 


105 


29. 


9 


. 5 • 


01. 


4 


103 


29. 


3 


90- 


25. 


6 


48 


13. 


7 


0' 


0 


Oakland 


489 


186 


38. 


0 


26 


05. 


3 


93 


19. 


0 


144 


29. 


4 


40 


08. 


2 


0 t 


0 


'Sonoma 


)78 


70 18'. 


5 


or 


01 


.4 ■ 


09 


02 


.4 


214 


56 


.6 


84 


22. 


2 


d 


.0 


Santa Cllara 


1,979 


431 


21. 


8 


00 


oo":o 


363 


18 


.3 

^ 


572 


28 


.9 


613 ■ 


31 


.0 


0 


0 , 


• TOTALS - • 


4,901 


1274 


26. 


0. 


106 


02 


.2 


568 


11 


.6 


2128 


44 


.2 


785 


16 


-2 


0 


0 
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Table- D 

Expenditures by Type of Program (YETP) 

Five Bay 'Area Prime Sponsors ^ 

~) * 

Prime Total C. R-. Work i Career Trans. ' 

Sponsor Expenditures Training QJT Experience Awareness Services 

Per- Per- Per- Per- * Per- 

No. cent No. cent No. cent No. . cent ^ No. cent 

San 

Franciseo 1,416,807 669,245 47.2 ^226,494 16.0 0 - 521,068 36.8 0 



Marin 197,721 22,577 11.4 12,062 06.1 120,543 61.0 ' 40,068 20. 6 1,877 01.0 

Oakland* 927,682 284,768 30.7 33,100 03.6 198,778 21.4 139,161 15.0 104,204 2 

Sonoma 526,097 222,562 42:3 549 00.0 5,946 01.1 257,278 48.9 39,762 07.6 

Santa . 

Clara ' 1,612,951 644,125 39.1 ^ 0 — ^- 322,203 20.0 549,996 34.1 96,627 06.0 

TOTAL . 4,681,258 1,843,277 39,4 272,205 05.8 647,470 13.8 1,508,155 32.2 242,470 05.2 

*OakXand spent $167,646 for "enrollee services," about 04 percent of total. 
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Table E 

« 

Enrollment by Type of Program (YCCIP) — 
' Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors 

Prime Sponsor Total Enrollment Work Exper ience Percent 

San 'Francisco 136 136 • 100 r 

Marin ^ . " 39 39 . 100 

Oakland ... 83 ^ 83 " . 100 

■Sonoma ^ 50 [50 100 

Santa Clara ' 133 ' ' 133 _100_ 

TOTAL ■ 441 441 100 



Table F 






Five Bay Area Prime Sponsors 






Prime Sponsors - 


r 

Total 

Expenditures 


Work 

Experience 


Percent 


Other 


p'ercent 


,San Francisco 
* 

Marin 
Oakland 
ySonoma 
Santa^ Clara 
TOTAL 


$ '317,885 
64,188 
2-47, 113 
93,6^2 
367,660 


$317,885 ' 
61,971 
247,113 
93,642 
• 367,6(50 


100 
96.5 

ioo 

100 
100 


0 

2,217 

o"^ 

p 
0 


» 03.5^ 


$1,090,488 


1,088,27.1 


99.8 


' 2, .217 


01.2 
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